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PREFACE TO FIRST EDITION. 
Tae period fixed by the Punjab Government for the compilation 


| of the Gazetteer of the Province being limited to twelve months, the 
| Editor has not been able to prepare any original matter for the present 


work; and his duties have been confined to throwing the already 
existing material into shape, supplementing it as far as possible b 
contributions obtained from district officers, passing the draft throu h 
the press, circulating it for revision, altering it in accordance with the 
corrections and suggestions of revising officers, and printing and issu- 
ing the final edition. : 


The material available in print for the Gazetteer of this district 
consisted of the Settlement Reports and a draft Gazetteer, compiled 
between 1870 and 1874 by Mr, F. Cunningham, Barristar-at-Law. 
Notes on certain points have been aopphed by district officers; while 
the report on the Census of 1881 has been utilised. Of the present 
volume, Section A-of Cap. V ‘General Administration), and the whole 


of Cap. VI (Towns), have been for the most part supplied by the 


Deputy Commissioner; Section A of Cap, III (Statistics of Population) 
has been taken from the Census Report ; while some passages. have 
been written expressly for the work, and others, especially on the sub- 
ject of Industries, have been taken from published reports. But with 
these exceptions, the great mass of the text has been taken almost, if 
not quite verbally from Mr. Cunningham’s compilation already refer- 
red to, which again was largely based upon Sir Henry Davies’ Settle- 


_ ment Report of the district. 


The report in question was written in 1856, and, modelled on th® 
meagre lines of the older settlement reports, affords ve inadequate 
matérial for an account of the district, No better or fuller material, 
however, was cither available or procurable within the time allowed. 
But when the district again comes under settlement, a second and more 
complete edition of this Gazetleer will be prepared ; and meanwhile the 
present edition will serve the useful purpose of collecting and publish- 
ing in a systematic form, information which had before been scattered, 
and in part unpublished, 


The draft edition of this Gazetteer has been revised by Colonel 
Harcourt, and Messrs. Burney, Gardiner, Maconachie, and Drummond, 
and by the Irrigation Department so far as regards the canals of the 
district. The Deputy Commissioner is responsible for the spelling of 
vernacular names, which has been fixed throughout by him in 
accordance with the prescribed system of transliteration. 

Tue Hprros, 


2 
PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION, 


T'uis edition has been prepared in accordance with the general 
orders of Government requiring a revision of the Gazetteer from the 
Settlement Officer at each re-assessment. 


As directed in the preface to the first edition, the former arrange- 
ment of the work has been strictly adhered to, and as far as possible 
the old matter has been retained and amplified where necessary by 
the additional information collected during the recent settlement. 


Section A, Chapter ILI, will probably require revision im the hght 
of the Census Report of 1891 as this had not been published when 
this edition went to press. The results obtained by the Census have, 
however, been incorporated whenever this was practicable. 


For the historical retrospect Sayad Muhammad Latif's work on 
the History of the Punjab has been freely drawn upon, and Chapter I 
has also been revised by the learned author. 

It was not considered necessary to enter into details of the social 
life and customs of the people as these have been fully described im the 
Settlement Reports of Kangra and Jullundur, and the district in this 
respect does not differ materially from other adjoining districts of 
the Punjab proper. Mr. Lorimer, Assistant Commissioner, rendered 
considerable assistance by compiling short abstracts of the annual 
monographs on the trades of the district, which were utilized in this 
work. 

The edition is unfortunately not free from typographical errors 
as the proofs were passed through the press during the absence of the 
Editor from India, and the arrangement suggested to ensure an efficient 
correction of these was not apparently approved of. It is not, how- 
ever, worse in this respect than other Gazetteers, and as the errors in 
most instances are obvious, the meaning of the text is not thereby 
obscured. The fact that the work was written under great pressure 
by an officer suffering from overwork at the close of a protracted 
settlement and that it was not seen in proof by the compiler must 
serve as an excuse for the numerous shortcomings of this edition. 





Tne Eprror. 


CHAPTER I, 


THE DISTRICT. 
The Gurdéspur district is the north-easternmost of the 
six districts of the Lahore division, and lies between north |ati- 
tude 31° 36’ and 32° 30’, and east longitude 74° 56’ and 75° 45’. 


It comprises the submontane and upper plains portions of the | 


Bari Doib, lying between the Beds and Ravi, and extendin 


across the latter river embraces the eastern submontane of 


the Rachna Dodb between the Ravi and Chenab. This tract forma. 


a rhomboid with sides 42 miles long Iving north-east and south- 
west. At its north-eastern extremity a long neck of country 
stretches up into the hills towards Chamba ; while it also includes 
the sanitarium of Dalhousie with the adjoining cantonment of 
Balin, five square miles, and theold bridle road which has also been 
eeded by the State and forms the line of communication with the 
cantonment of Bakloh, seven square miles lying between Dalhousie 
and the British border which lies in the Chamba State, bein; 

connected with the body-of the district by the military road which 
is British waphee Aes purchase from Chamba. It is bounded on 
the north by the Native States of Jammu and of Chamba; on the 
east bythe Chakki river and Chaunch torrent which divide it from 
Kangra und the Beis which separates it from Hoshidrpurand 
Kapurthala; on the south by the Amritsar district; and on the west 
by the districts of Sialkot and Amritsar. It is divided into four 
tahsils, of which that of Pathankot comprises all the north- 
eastern submontane and the eastern corner of the Trans-RAvi 
portion of the district, the remainder of which latter constitutes 
the tahsil of Shakargarh, So much of the plains part of the 
district as lies in the Bari Dob is divided by a line transverse 
to the axis of the Doab into the tahsil of Gurdaspur lying to the 
north-east and that of Batéla lying to the south-west. Some 
leading statistics regarding the district and the several tahsils 
into which it is divided are given in table No. I on the opposite 
page. The district contains one town of more than 10,000 
souls, vis., Batila 27,223. The administrative head-quarters 
fre situated at Gurdfispur, some nine miles from the Be’s and 
about half way between the northern and southern borders of 
the. district. An Assistant Commissioner is stationed at Dal- 
housie during the hot weather and rains. Gurddspur stands 24th 
in order of area and 5th in order of population among the 31 
districts of the province, comprising 1°69 per cent. of the total 
area, 4°53 per cont, of the total population, and 283 por cent. of 


Chapter I. 
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a CHAP. I.—THE DISTRICT. 


the urban population of British territory. The latitude, longitude 


and height in feet above the sea of the principal places m the . 


district are shown below :— 
Town, North latitude. East longitude: Feet above 
sea level. 

Gurdispur ... 32° 3 75° 27° 1,100 
Bataélo .. 81° 49’ 75° 16° 900 
Shakargarh .... 32° 16° fo 12". 1,000 
Pathinkot Site aa Eh 75° 42° 1,100 
Dalhousie a oe ae 76° 0° 6,740 


Thus the district may be broadly divided into the three. 


zones—the hills, the submontane tract, and the plains—the last 
of which includes the banger or central plateau and the low 
lands of the Beds and Ravi valleys, Each of these tracts will 
be separately described. Excluding the hill stations of Dalhousie 
and Bakloh, which are specially described in succeedi 

graphs, the hilly tract covers an area of 127 square miles ying 
between the Ravi and the Chakki torrent. About five miles 
north-east of Pathankot the outlying spurs of the foot hills are 
encountered, aud from this to the Saili Dhér, 16 miles as the 
crow flies, the ground is broken up by low hills, the mam 
ranges of which run across from the Ravi to the Chakki in 
parallel ridges, of which the chief are the Saili Dhér on the 
Chamba boundary, the Dalla Dh&r with its continuation the Nag 
Dhar, and the Ratta Ghér or outer range. The highest point 
attained by these ranges is at the trigonometrical station on 
the Dalla Dhar, of which the altitude above sea level is 2,772 
feet, Botween the two firat ranges there is a fairly fertile 
valley about fiye miles wide, which on the Ravi flattens ont into 
the Sarti Phangetah plain which forms so marked a feature im 
the landscape scen from Dalhousie. The rest of the hill circle 
is very broken and covered with scrub jungle, with here and 
there a few chil trees, and the soil isofavery poor character. 
Tho Ratta Ghar consists of beda of conglomerate and boulder 
drift. These change into strata of soft eandstone alternated 
with beds of stiff red clay towards the Dalla Dhar, a formation 
which lasts through the remainder of the tract though cut 
through by another low range of conglémerate hills. The sur- 
face ig nowhere very rich, and where the fat beds of sandstone 
closely underlie the surface the crops can only survive if helped 
out by frequent and timely showers of rain, The cross ranges 
of hills at close intervals prevent the formation of any con- 
siderable streams, while the few torrents that exist have cut dee 
beds through the soft strata by which they rapidly discharge 


their watera into the Ravi or Chakki os the case may be, 
and so remain for the greater part of the year mére dry boulder ~ 


beds quite useless for purposes of irrigation. 

The district beyond the Réividoes not reach up to the monp- 
tain range, the Jamma territory stretching into the plains as 
fur as an arbitrary line fixed by the Boundary Commission in 
1848, which strikes the right bank of the old bed of the Ravi at 


oe 
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. CHAP. L—THE DISTRICT. ] 


the village of Sundar Chak about eight miles sonth of Médhopnr. 
Immediately below the hills the country is naturally much cut 
up by mountain torrents. This is especially the case to the west 
of the Ravi. The country in the upper part of the Biri Dodb 
is undulating and picturesque, rejoicing in a comparative abund- 
ance of trees, AO: though stony is constantly kept cool and 
_ moist by the drainage of the hills, and wears an aspect of fresh- 
- ness very different from the dry monotony of the plains. East 
of the Ravi the drainage of the hills that does not find ita way 
naturally into the Chakkiis collected by several feeders (of 
which the principal are the Nalua and the Dujina) intothe Jinah 
nala. This known in its lower course as the Ghag, formerly 
joied the Ravi close by the village of Sultanpur, 1! miles south 
of Médhopur, but has now been dammed back at Malikpur by 
works im connection with the Bari Dob Canal and is conduct- 
ed into the Chakki by an artificial channel. 


The tract immediately beyond the Révi, inthe angle be- 
tween itand the hills, and belonging to the tahsil of Pathankot, 
is known as the Chak Andar or Narot. It is thus described by 
Mr. Cust :— 


“ This tract derives its name (Andar) from being situated 
between the Révi and the less known torrent, the Ujh, which, 
emerging from the mountains under the fortress of Jasrota, 
joins the Ravi at the now celebrated Trimmo. It was at Trimmo 
' that the mutinous sepoys from Siilkot were intercepted and 
defeated in 1857, Narot is the chief town. The Ravi on leaving 
the last range of the Himalayas eways in her main stream from 
the east to the west, and the tract round which the waters flow 
is percolated by torrents of greater or less magnitude, which 
form a reticulation of streamleta conducted by artificial channels 
to every village and every field. A similar tract existsat the 
“point where the Chenib leaves the mountains. The soil through- 
ont is moist and produces magnificent crops, especially of haldi 
(turmeric) andrice. The gifts of natare affect the character of 
the people and compel a united action with a view of keeping 
open a fully developed system of canal irrigation. The soil has 

assed into the hands of inferior agriculturists, Dorga Rajpita, 
and the mode in which the tract is supplied with cultivators is 
very peculiar. A tribe of hillmen called Prahus descend each 
season from the bills, cultivate the land and return to theirhomes 
with their portion of the produce. The Prahns, however, are 
not a tribe of hillmen but immigrant tenants from the low hilla 
and Gujars from the Shakargarh tahsil. Tho general aspect of 
the tract is most grateful to thecye.” Colonel Harcourt writes:— 
“ The scenery of the whole of this submontane tract, stretching 
from just below Dalhousie to the foot of the Pir Panjil range is 
extremely beantifnl. Beyond the extensive and ondolating 
Plain dotted with hamlets, groves of trees and flowing streams, 
rises fn.majestic grandeur the vast height of the snow-clad 
Himalayas, Probably no district in the Punjab would offer such 
acilities to the landscape painter,” 
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West of the Ujh valley the sabmontane country is included 
in the peculiar Bharrari tract which ie thus described in the 
Assessment Report of the Shakargarh tahsil (para, 4) :—‘ The 
preceding remarks will have given a general idea of the tract 
under report. It is not, as might be supposed from a glance at 
the map, a portion of a direct slope from the Himalaya to tho 
plains, but contains a more or less distinct watershed of its 
ewn, which follows the northern paged h Along this, rounded 
stones are frequent, and in one or two places as at Maarir, soft 
sandstone crops out. The ridge though not much denuded is 
perhaps a continuation of the Siwalks, which would explain 
the similarity of some of the peonliar characteristics of this tract 
and the Hoshiirpur district. At any rate the soil and people 


‘are quite unlike those found in the adjoining tahsils of Pathan- 


kot and Gurdaspur. From this watershed the country slopes 
rapidly south-west and the drainage lines soon cut deep beds 
for themselves through the friable soil and form the sandy 
bedded torrents above described. These are joined by smaller 
lateral nalis, and so the tractis terribly cut opin places by 
ravines. The surface soil is ‘washed off into these, leaving 
exposed the subsoil, which consists mainly of a hard reddish 
clay of avery sterile character. In Paes there are fertile 
depressions as in thé valleys of the Hodla and Debr, and in the 
beds-of the main streams there are considerable strips of good 
moist land which produce fine crops. Here and there the 
uplands have escaped too rapid denudation, and there. are 
stretches of fair rain soils. The whole of this upland region is 
known by the local name of Bharrar, for which all-kinds of 
derivations are given. By someitis taken from Bhur, or the 
sandy tract, others read itas a corruption of Dharrari, the 
ravine country, others interpret it as derived from varna, or the 
rain lands, The derivation which finds favour with the local 
farmers is that it ia acase of onomatopm@ia, since im dry years 
the crops fly asa partridge risesfrom a bush. The most pro ible 
derivation of the term is that, as an uneven plank is called 
pharrar in Punjabi, s0 this tract with its ups and downs has 
acquired the name of Bharrari. One thing is certain, the 
whole region is very undulating and singularly bare and arid 
and is practically entirely dependent on rainfall, To ensure 
success the crops must have regular and constant showers 
as the rapid drainage deprives the soil of all power of reten- 
tion of moisture. Roughly speaking, half the tahsil is included 
in this tract. 

The bangar or upland tract of the Béri Doib may be said to 
commence fromthe point of separation of the two branches 
of the Chakki. Beyond the now dry bed of the western branch 
of that stream the soil bears the appearance of a fresh alluvial 
deposit. It is underlain by boulders and thickly grown with date 
palms, of which there are none further south, The stoppage 
of the Jimah and Chakki above described has ‘had a’ moat 
injurious effect upon the fertility of this portion of the district : 
for allthe water in the Chakki and other streams which was 


“i 
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available for irrigation had already been absorbed by channels 
to which certain villages had prior rights by prescription, and 
those villages whose irrigdtion was destroyed by the canal 
defensive works have to a great extent been unable to obtain 
irrigation from other sources. Tothe south of the old bed 
of the Chakki the soil assumes a firmer appearance, the boulders 
disappear and the soil consists of a slightly reddish clay, 
underlain in places by kankar. This ia the commencement of 
the bangar. Its eastern boundary is marked by the high 
western bank of the Beds, known locally as the dAaia, which 
is one of the curious features of the district, Running 
straight down from north to south from the village of 
Gharotah in Pathankot to Khokuwé4l in Batila, it forms the bound- 
ary between the low lands of the Beda valley and the upland tract. 
The average height is about 50 feet. To the north the soil is stiff 
red clay covered in places with rounded pebbles which however 
are not found below Mari Panwan, Further south the soil ia 
lighter and more easily cnt up. Down tothe borders of the 
Batila tahsil the Beis now runa ata distance of some miles 
from the high bank and the clay has been cut through by the 
rainfall, atd humerous ravines have been formed. In Batdla 
the intervening lowlands are mach narrower, and in some places 
the river actually touches the foot of the high bank, which in such 
places is almost perpendicular. From this high bank the plain 
slopes gradually ‘towards the south-west. At first the bangar 
tract is very narrow, but rapidly increases in width until it 
Shope the whole space between the valley of the Ravi and 
Beds, 

_ _ The surplus rainfall of the eastern portion of the district 
draining off the slope of the high bank which overlooks the 
Beis forms three distinct lines of drainage which run parallel 
with the main rivers down the Doab and find their way, only 
into the Révi, the other two into the old bed of the Beds in the 
Lahore district. 

_ The Kiran.—The first of these is the Kiran, which rises in 
the swamps of Bahrimpur to the west of Dinanagar, the 
wamps themselves being fed by the drainage of the country 

tween Bahrimpur andthe present line of the Biri Dod 
Canal. The swamps extend from Dinanagar towards the south- 
west for a distance of about five miles. From them the Kiran 
‘ takes its rise in two branches which join near the village of 
Radhan, It then runs parallel with the Révi till it passes into 
the Amritsar district where it finally joins the Ravia few miles 
above the confines of the district of Lahore. The Kiran contains 
water at all seasons of the year and forms the western 
boundary of the Bangar to the percolation from which 
the nala and its connected chain of chambh owe their 
existence. Near the Amritsar border it is also known as 
the Sakki. It is said to derive its namo from a Rija 
Kiran who cleared it out in mythical times, but another legend 
ascribes the formation of the stream to the passage of a snake 
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well defined banks in a very tortuous channel due according to 
the myth to the wrigglings of the snake. The total length of 
its course in this district is 36 miles: Rising as it does in a series 
of swamps and fed at intervals by the drainage of other marshes, 
the water is not of good quality and impregnates the lands 
through which it passes with a saline deposit, and thereby rendera 
large tracts of fine land aggregating 19,721 acres uncultur- 
able falar waste, The water is not much used for irrigation, 


but 735 acres are watered from it by lift and 879 acrea by flow 
mainly on two small cuts—one taking out in Kalananr in * 


Gurdaspur, and one in Rahimabad in Batéla. Dams are put 
up for irrigation or water-mills wherever the people please, 
and the natural drainage of the country is thereby affected and 
swamping results. Proposals are on foot for draining and 
canalising the stream throngh the agency of the Gurdéspur and 
Amritsar District Boards, and if the irrigation'‘and drainage are 
put on asatisfactory basis alargearea may be brovght under 
cultivation with excellent pecuniary and sanitary results, 


The Kasir nala—This rises about six miles to the south of 
Gurdaspur, and running throvgh this district and that of 
Amritsar past Batélaand Tarn 'Téran, enters the Lahore district 
and émpties itself into the old bed of the Beis near Kasér. Ii 
is also knownipv Batila as the old Basti. In this tahsil in does 
considerable damage after heavy rain, and the bed requires to 
be cleared out, 3 | 


The Patti nala.—This rises afew miles atill further to the 
south and ronning past the town of Kadidn and Rangar Nangal 
ends like the Kastir nala in the old bed of* the Beés im the dis- 
trict of Lahore near the town of Patti, It is also known 
as the Lei or Sukheri. ; 


The Udidra nala.—aA fourth line of drainaga known as the 
Udifira nala rises on the confines of this district to the 
north of Aiajitha (in Amritsar), flows across the Amritsar dis- 
des ron entera the lowland of tha Ravi about 43 miles south 
of Lahore. 


By these nalas the Bari Dodébis, as it were, ont up into 
five minor Doibs, and it was this configuration which, as is shown 
hereafter, determined the course adopted for the Bari Doéb 
Canal and its branches, A curious feature of these minor Doaba 
is noted by Lieutenant Dyas, who conducted the original sur- 
veys forthe Bari Doib Canal. Sand is almost invariably to be 
met with crowning the highest part of each ridge between the 
drainage lines, andasin the main Dodb the highest land lies 
close along the Beds or “old Beds,” so generally inthe minor 


‘Doabs between the lines of drainage the highest land is to be 


fonnd, notin the centre but nearer to the drainage on the Beis” 
side of the ridge. Thecrowning lines of sand on the other 
hand have a gradual slope on theside towards the Beds, bat 
end abruptly on the side looking towards the Ravi. | 


; 
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Beyond the Kiran there is a belt about two milea wide 
running northand south of saline soil with patches of ecnlti- 
vation scattered over it, and then a strip of very rich and fertile 
allavial soil along the Ravi. ny, 


To the west of the Ravi there is no bangar properly so called. . 


The Ujh valley is about four miles wide, and is bounded on the 
west by a high bank very closely resembling in its character- 
istics the Beas dAaia. I'he soil in the Ujh valley is a stiff red 
clay, for the most part singularly suited to the growth of the 
shisham tree (Dalbergia siseu) which springs up.everywhere with 
wonderful vitality, and the numerous groves of this tree studded 
over the country give it a pleasing and parklike aspect. West 
of the high bank comes the Bharrari already deescibed 

of the zone of Ujh influence and separated from it by a gentle 


dip comes the belt of Ravi alluvial villages, to the west and 


north of which and south of the Bharrari lies the Darp. This 
is a very fertile tract lying below the old high bank of the Ravi 
and fertilized by the drain and silt brought down by the 
torrents which intersect Sie Thiaiard It is densely populated 
and the finest staples are grown without much necessity for 
artificial irrigation, though water is close to the surface and we!ls 


ean easily be worked. 

The Beis strikes the border of this district at Mirthal 
flowing north-west, Atthis point it recerves the Chakki, and 
after flowing west-south-west for about six miles curves sharply 
southwards, lis western bankis high and rugged throughout 
its passage pest this district, but the present course of the river 
bed is atadistance from the high bank ranging from one to 


- nearly six miles. The widest part is a little to the north of 


Kahniwan where there isan extensive swamp to which further 
allusion is made below. At Bhet Ghat about 12 miles further 
south on the Batéla and Hoshiirpur road the strenm flows 
immediately under the high bank. The Bet or Khidir tract 
along its banks is composed of good culturable soil, and supports 
% considerable population. It ismuch exposed, however, to 
inundation from the river,a danger which perhaps has been 
increased by a diversion of the Chakki subsequently described. 
A dam has, however, been erected from Lahri,about five miles 
below the mouth of the Chakki, extending from the high bank 
at that point abont 13 miles southwards along, the river 
bank, by which the flood water has been stopped back from the 
country round K4hndwan and the evil of excessive inundation 
mitigated. The cold-weather stream has an average depth of 
tibont six feet and is even fordabloin places; in the rains its 
average depth is about 20 feet. The river bed in the upper 
part of its course is composed of stones and sands, but becomes 
more mixed with mould lower down. Many islands, some of 
them of considerable size, are formed in the river bed. There 
are no bridges on this part of the river. ‘he ferries are all under 
the charge of the Hoshidrpur authorities. The most important 
are those of Bhet Ghét and Naushahra at which the river 1s 
crossed by the roads from Batiéln and Gurdéspur to Hoshiarpur. 


South. 
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Chapter I. This enters the tahsil at Chaundh on the Chamba border 
ae and flowing south-west forms the boundary between British 


Descriptive. and Kashmir territory for 28 miles as faras Bheri. Thence it 
aha “Kbvi. used to flow south for 10 miles and west for 10 miles, until it 
| left the Pathankot taheil at Lashiin. During its course below 
Bheri, however, it throw off three branches which joined the 
parent stream lower down before it left the tahsi], These were: . 
the Singharwan which runs past Narot, the Masto which passes 
Kathlaur and the Pathiya. It seems possible that some of these 
may have originally been inundation canals, but they have: 
been for years main branchea of the stream and form the sources 
from which minor branches and cuts are taken off. For years a 
large volume of water had been passing down the Masto, and at 
last inabout 1859 the whole Kavi deserted its former bed and 
adopted that channel. The sadden rush caused an alteration 
in the course of the stream lower down which set in against the 
east bank. Eventually in 1870 the water cut across into a 
small nala close toChak Rim Sahai, and the river now runs 
about two miles tothe east of its former course which is still 
occopied by the Ujh. The original course of the Ravi used 
to form the boundary of the Dinanagar district, and this 
explains the apparently anomalous fact that several villages 
along its course have been split up into separate estates as 
the T'rans-Rayvi portion of these was formerly in Siflkot. Up. 
to a point about three miles below M4dhopur the Raviruns be- * 
tween high stony banksina boulder bed. Thehigh bank on the 
east continues-for about 10 miles further, but from that out the 
bed becomes sandy like that of an ordinary river in the plains. 
After it lenves the hills its banks are cultivated. ‘Lhe depth of 
water varies considerably, During the rainy season it ia in 
parts 20 feet deep, From October to March it is fordable almost 
everywhere, as the whole of the water.of the Ravi proper is 
taken off for the Bari Doab Canal, except when the canal is 
closed for repairs or during the winter rain storms. The bed in 
the hills is formed of nabeloa which gradually merge into sand 
and mould. Numerous islands are formed. The current is 
not at all dangerous to boats exceptin its upper course when 
heavy floods come on during the rains. Asarule the RAvi is 
not noted for very important changes by alluvion or diluvion, 
butit is subject to very sudden alteration in its course. These 
appear to have been more frequent lately since the construction 
of the Biri Doib Canal headworks, b drying up the river 
completely ap the cold weather Se deprived it of a 
defined natural channel, so that when the floods come suddenly 
during the rains they are more likely to spread erratically over 
the country. In addition to the catastrophe in the Pathinkot 
tahsil described above, in the Batédla tahsil it changed its course 
about 1868, and set straight on to the town of Dera Népak. 
Strenuous efforts were made with the assistance of Government 
in 1869, 1870, 1871 and 1872 to divert the stream. The river, 
however, was too strong, and in 1870 carried away the Tahli 
Sahib shrine to the north-west of the town, a place considered 


- 
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very sacred by the Sikhs, and also the sacred. shisham. treo 
onder which the Sikh Guru is once said to have taken. shelter. 
The town, however, has been saved for the present, and in fact 
the river now flows nearly two miles from the town, the embank- 
ments putup at much expense having had the effect of entirely 


diverting the stream northwards, and that too with such violence 


that it has since washed away more than one village on the. 
opposite bank. During the last ten years also it has. been 
threatening to top the last bank near Shahpur and Bahlpur in 
the Gurdaspur tahsil and rush bodily down the Saridha nala 
into the Kiran above Kalanaur. The risk of thia is very serious, 
as the bed of the Kiran is said to be five fect lower than that of the 
Ravi, and the volume of water passing down by this way has 


increased greatly of late years and causes widespread any in. 


the sonthern part of this districtand Amritsar. The canalisation 
of the Kiran above referred to is intended to mitigaté this evil, 
and with the same object the District Board has just erected 
embankments in the gaps near Shahur and Bahlpur in the hope 
thatthese may prevent the main stream taking this course. 
There are no bridges on this river. The ferriesand number of 
boats maintained are noted in Chapter IV, Section B. The Bari 


’ Dob Canal and the Badshahi nahr draw their supplies from the 


Révi, and it is also largely utilized in the Andar for the numerous 
water-courses which intersect. that tract. The following are 
approximate stutistics of the area irrigated by percolation and 
by overflow of the river and by canals taking from it :— 


Overfow Biri Dodh Canal. Badahahi. Others Total. 
In Pathankot tahsil 6,088 § 5,367 7,666 11,889 380,960 
» Gurdéspur  ,,- 11,977 19,724 fe ve =o OE, 701 
+ Shakargarh ,, 25,858 aan an 1 25,858 
» Batila » 0,026 11,465 = w- «©: 16,491 
Total .. 48,899 J6,006 7,060 11,889 105,010 

The other streams and hill torrents are noticed below.— 


The Chakki as has already been noted divides this. district 
from Kangra as far as Dhangn. It rises in the southern slopes 
of the Dhain kund spurs of the Himalaya and flows south- 
west in « broad boulder bed about half mile wide. It is 
most impetuous torrent, and has been the causa of the 
loss of numerous lives, owing to the sudden freshets which come 
down it without a tote of warning. It has just been bridged 
on the Kangra road-at Hurial at a cost of Rs. 1,89,220. Below 
Dhangu it used formerly to divide into two branches. One 
known as the Khal, which earried most of the water, ran sonth- 
west past Gulpur and joined the Ravi below Trimmn in Gardas- 
pur; and the other taking a southerly course reached the Beds 
near Mirthal. The Gulpur branch cut right across the main line 
of the Hasli and Bari Dodb Canal, and at last after many at- 
tempts to train the whole of the water at Gulpur into the Mirthal 
branch, the Canal Officors adopted an heroic measure, and made 
a cutting about 200 feet deep and 1C0 yards wide throngh the 
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end of the Dhangu ridge, and by the aid of this and an embank- 
ment sent the water coursing down a practically new channel 
to Mirthal. ‘This was in 1862, aud since then the torrent 
has, by large expenditure, been kept to this bed. Considerable 
damage was caused by diluvion to the villages below Dhanga, 
and those on the old course of the Khal lost a good deal of 
yaluable irrigation; but this was inevitable in the interests: of 
the canal. 


The Chakki runs very low in the hot weather, but-still almost 
always contains a certain amount of water which is taken out 
and utilized in private canals by the Kandi cirele villages. 


The Ujh rises inthe low hills beyond Jasrota. Below that 
town it divides into two streams. One flows almost due south, 
and enters the tahsil at Bhopilpurafter throwing out a small 
branch to the east, known asthe Bachera Ujh. ‘This main Ujh 
practically forms the western boundary of the tahsil for 10 miles 
till it leaves itat Lashid4n. The large branch, known as tho 
minor Ujh, rejoins the main stream just’ above Bambial. Both 
these streams are perennial, and in the rains the yolumeof 
water brought down by them is very large. The beds are,for 
the most part sandy,and the deposit is of a deep red colour, 
owing tothe red ferruginous clays which form a conspienous 
feature of the low hilisas already noticed. So strongly marked 
is this peculiarity that it 1s possible to tell at a glance as s9o0n as 


tlie zone of influence of the Ujh is entered. The soils here are _ - 


clayey and inferior in fertility to those affected by the Ravi silt. 
No important water-conrse is taken out of the Ujh im this 
district, but a scheme for trrigating the Paintla cirele of the 
Shakargarh tahsil from this source is now being developed by 
the District Board, The Jalalia. 


Between the Ujh and the Ravi thera is another perential 
stream known as the Bajuh or Jalalia, which rises close above 
the Jammu border, and, though it carries a constant supply and 
is largely used for irrigation purposes, is fordable all the year, 
round, It joins the Ujh below Bambial. 


The Bein, which is the largest sandy torrent, 1s formed 
by the junction of the Tarnir and Bhabban at Sukhmal in the 
north of the Shakargarh tabsil and, after running almost due 
south for 26 miles, joins the Ravi near Ada. This nala generally 
carries a small stream of water all the year round, except in 
parts of its course where this is sucked up by the sand. ‘The bed 
averages nearly half a mile m width .of porus sand. Dorniig 
its course through the Shakargarh tahsil it is joined by the 
Hodla at Shahpur Bangn and by the Dehr at Saroch. It is liable 
to very sudden und yiolent floods, and during the rains is often — 
impossible for two or three days together, The rapidity of the 
bed slope and the violence of the floods -render it extremely 
erratic in its action, and it is constantly shifting its course. It 
has already done this in 1864 near Madhoin the south of the 
tahsil, and joins the Révisome six miles higher up than it used 
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to, and it threatened recently to top the bank st Saroch. If Qpapter r. 
this had happened the results would have been disastrons,.as —_— 
the torrent would have devastated some of the finest villages in « Deseriptive. 
the district, and formed a new sandy bed foritself at right engles The Boin. 

* almost to the present one. By inducing the people to help how- 

ever in putting up adam, it has been possible for the time, at 

any rate, to avert this calamity, but the dangerous point must 

be carefully watched by the District Board. ‘This, like moat of 

the other torrents, is almost always detrimental in its action, as 

it takes land and Jeaves only sand. Itisalao the only one of 

the torrents which forms at any distance to the north of the tahasil 
in Jammu territory. = 


The Basantar, a similar torrent, which in the upper por- The Basantar, 
tion of its course is known as tte Phappi, is joined by several 
minor streams, of which the Kariris the chief,*and leaves the 
Shakargarh tahsil just below Kanjrar. 


There are several large and important chambhs or swampy Swamps or 
lakes in this district. The lareest of these is tha Kéhnawdn ™ 
chambh in the Gurdaspur tahsil, which is thus described in the 
Assessment Report. 


Intimately connected with the Befia is the well known The KébnGwis 
Kihnéwin chambh, which runs almost the whole length of S=™> 
the tansil from Pindori Baisan on the north to Bheri on the 
south, close under the old high bank or dAaia, as it is locally 
termed. This swamp,is one of the most curious natural features 
of the tract. ‘To the north it is narrow and shallow, bat broadens 
and deepens until it attains a breadth of about 24 miles and a 
depth in places of G feet or 7 feet between the Gurddspur-Nau- 
shera road and Kabniwin, From the latter village on it has been 
considerably reduced and drained by an escape dug before 
annexation and improved under the supervision of the Irrigation 
Department after 1860, but there is still a line of swampy ground 
which rons along under the diaia the southern boundary of 
‘the tahsil. The chambh is referred to by Mr. Davies, Settlement 
Officer, Biri Dodb, in para. 5 of his report on Tahail Adinanagar, 
submitted in 1854. In his opinion it was due to inondations 
_from the Beas, and it was probably in consequence of his remark 
that the Pakhowél embankment was constructed. The embank- 
ment, however, has, the people declare, done more harm than 
good, and, were it not that it forms an excelleat road across the 
swamp in the rains, they would be unanimous in desiring its 
removal. 


_Itcertainly bas not diminished the area of the swamp, 
while it prevents the flood water from passing overthe land, 
bearing with it a deposit of fertilizing river silt; and it in no way 
checks the percolation from the Beds, which turns the soil sour, 
while, by heaping up the floods sbove the embankment, it seri- 
ously injurea the crops of the villages between Pindori Baisan 
and the Chakki. 
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The people of course attribute the whole of the injury to 
percolation from the Bari Doab Canal, which runs close alen 
the edge of the dhaia through very sandy and porous soil. 
There can ‘be no doubt fhat a great deal of the swamping is due 
to this source. ‘The irrigation officers admit a loss of between 
400 and 500 enbic feet, between Madhopur aud Aliwil, which 
must leak out somewhere. During the cold weather continuous 
streams can be seen at numerous. points escaping from the foot 
of the dhaia. One of these which issues from Dhamrai and flows 


ont at Sadhana is so strong as to tarn three or four water-mills | 


and to irrigate a considerable area of rice on the diaia slopes. 
My own opinion which, however, I offer with considerable 
diffidence is, that as the bed of the chambh is very little, if at 
all, higher than the present bed of the Beas, there always was 
# swamp hereeeven before the Biri Doib Canal was made, 
This was formed by percolation from the Beas, supplemented by 
spring water from the Bangar, The latter source was limited in 
quantity, and in the hot weather and perhaps even in the cold 
weather ceased and gave the swamp achance of drying up when 
the river was low. Sines the construction ofthe canal the volume 
of the spring water hasbeen enormously increased and the supply 
has become perennial, so that the swampnever dries properly, and 
goes on increasing annually, except in extraordinarily dry seasons, 
such as we have had recently. The embankment stops the 


deposit of river silt, and so, except where the escape has worked — 


roperly, the soil has steadily deteriorated and becomé sour. 
p to Kahndwan the escape works well, and the original swamp 
there has been completely drained and is ander ordinary crops. 
Above Kahniwin the discharge by the escape, though thia-runs 
very freely when cleared of weeds, is not sufficient to keep the 


water down, and the chambh over a considerable area produces: 


nothing but bulrushes, reeds and thatching grass. The people 
are short-sighted enongh too to block the lateral drains by dams 
for water-mills, which of course check the flow and choke the 
drains, - 

lt is not easy to suggest a remedy, but as cultivation has 
already fallen off by 10,000 acres, involving, roughly speaking, 
a loss of Rs. 20,000 a year, some measures might be tried. The 
hervic measure would be to turn the Beis down the ¢hambh 
and so utilize its present bed. This would, however; be of no 
use to this district, though it would give a good deal of land 
to. Hoshiirpur and 2b the chance of the whole river finding 
its way down the Kaporthala Bein which, owing perhaps to the 
change of course caused by the Pakhow4l embankment, it 
threatens to do. Stopping short of this, however, I believe some 
openings in theembankment, with sluices to’ be opened only 
when the flood is subsiding, would do good by allowing a certain 
amount of siltto pass down and by relieving the villages above 
the dam quickly. 


__ The eseape should be again thoroughly cleared ont and 
widened to increase the discharge, and more lateral drains are 
required, Owing to the length of the present escape, some 16 


iv 
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miles, it is difficult to keep up a good flow thronghout: and if 


“he levels admit of it, a second outlet might be provided abave 


the village of Saidowél Kalin, which it the cold weather at any 
fate would carry off the water more rapidly, 

A considerable portion of the cost of these improvements 
ought, I think, to be borne by the Irrigation Department, aud if 
the District Board is to defray the cost of maintenance it would 
be fair to give then 4 portion of the revenue resulting from the 
escape, especially if the present system ‘of finctuating revenne 
isto be maintained. I may add that the Board is at present 
excavating an escape which will, it is hoped, completely drain 
the lower portion of the chambh near Bheri, 

Rice is the chief production ; khas-khas also grows in large 
quantities, and in dry seasons cattle are brought to graze on 
the ohambh in large numbers. Thatching grass, bulrushes ani 
nilofar are also collected. 7 

The Magar Madién jhil is connected with the Bahrimpuar 
swamps, from which the Kiran takes its rise. It lies about three 
miles north-west of Gurdéspur and is 2,000 feet in breadth and 
five miles long. Its depth in some parts is 10 feet, and it covers 
an area of 1,333 acres. Its products are the same as those of 
the Kahnidwiin lake. | 

Ths Dehr swamp lies 16 miles south-west of Gurdaéspur in 
the Batéla tahsil, Jt is one mile in length by } broad, and 
ranges from 1 to 7 feetin depth, having atotal area of 150 acres. 

Other minor swamps draining into the Kiran are those 
at Paniir and Bhupar and the line of jails stretching from 
Bhojri] and Badiilzamén on the east through Bucha - Nangal 
and Bakhtpur to Bishankot, to drain which an escape was con- 
structed through the agency of the Canal Department in 1882. 
Various measures have been taken or are in progress to drain 
these jhils into the Kiran, and it has even been proposed to 
straighten the course of the Kiran itself. A scheme for utilizing 
the water of the kiran for irrigation has been prepared and, if 
this is feasible, most of swamped area will be reclaimed. 

Canals have been taken from the Ravi near its exit from 


The KahnGwién 
chambh, ‘ 


Cana «. The 


the hills by the three Powers who have last roled the Punjab, 2adshabt Nabr. 


Lhe Bidshahi Nahr was constructed about the year 1643, under 
the orders of the Emperor Shah Jahin, by Ali Mardin Khaz, 
the famous engineer and architect of that reign.* The canal 
which now bears this name isa mere remnant of the old one, 
and irrigates 7,665 acres in 46 villages lying in the Pathanti 
tract lying to the east of the Ravi in the Pathankot tahail, 
The history of the canal is fully described in paras. 37 and 67 
of the Pathankot Assessment Report. Its utility has been much 
impaired by the headworks of the Bari Dodib Canal, anid the 
cold weather supply at the head is entirely cut off. The hot 
weather supply after the end of April is still good, and the vil- 
lages dependent on itare very fertile and productive. 


Sis Satan, Caunl-toc tke supply of, Delbl. was tho work. cf the sama Ali 
MardiaKhan, Bt og 
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Chapter I. ‘The Hasli, so called from its lying like a silver streak on 
= the fair bosom of the Doab, was first constracted by the’same Ali 
Descriptive. Mardan Khan, but was repaired by the Sikhs, who constructed 
The Haali. a branch to feed the tanks in the sacred city of Amritsar, It 


crossed the streams running down from the hillsabove Pathankot 

by means of dams made of boulders liable to damage from every 

food and requiring yearly renewa!. Tt then’ struck southwards _ 
and took a course coinciding in its main direction with that now_ 
occupied by the main line of the Bart Doih Canal, “Below this 
district it has now been incorporated with the latter syeom, and 

has been converted into a réijbaha or distributary, ‘or the first 

14 miles of its course it is utilized as a subsidiary feedertotha 
main cannl and also asa distributary. Elsewhere in this district \ 
it ig now disused, aml most of the land hasrecently beenrestored- 
for cultivation to the people. The total length of the Hasli from 

its head to Lahore was 110 miles, its width varying from 60 to 

15 feet, and its depth from 7 to 2 feet. Its volume at 

the time of annexation was found to be 200 cubic feet per second, 

but was enhanced by subsequent improvements to 500 cubic feet. 





The Biri Doab The Improvement of the Hazli Canal was among the first 

yjects formed by the Lesident, and after the ocenpation of 
ahovs in 1846, Colonel Napier, who had three lakhs of rupees 
placed at his disposal for public works, at once turned his attention 

. to this work and survey operations were set on foot. Colonel 
Napier in a memorandum drawn up in 1849 thus describes his } 
first intentions with regard to the Hash :— +3 


«To enlarge the upper part until it is brought fairly ont at 
the hend of the Doab, so that it will contain water for irrigating 
the whole of the Manjha. ‘To secure this portion by masonry 
dams, overfalls and regulating bridges and escape ontlets to 
enable me to control the collected body of water, and soon after 
reaching the commanding point where the Dofib begins to 
spread, to break ee ihe main canal into as many branches as 
might be practicable so as to reduce the volume of water and 
hey it more manageable without masonry works.” | 


The surveys interrupted by the outbreak ofthe Mooltan War 
were resumed after theannexation, and resulted, as already stated 
inthe conelusionthat the Hasli Canal must be entirely superseded. 
A commencement was atonce made upon the new works, and ~ 
any improvements in the existing channel were looked upon as 
merely temporary expedients. ‘The greatdifiiculty to be encount- 
ered in the upper portion of the canal was foundin the excessive 
slope of the country from the hills, the fall being as moch as 200 
feet in the first 18 miles. At the samo time it was foond im- 
possible to take the supply from a lower point in the river, The 
floods of the Ravi are too rapid to allow the construction of a 
permanent dam across the main stream. It was necessary, there- 

ore, toseek a branch which would give a sufficient supplyin tho 
rains, and into which, in the dry season, the whole body of water 
could be turned. Nowhere along the river hank could a branch 
answering these requirements be found except the branch already 


nur District.) 
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utilized for the Hasli Canal. The minimum discharge . of 
the Ravi being calculated to ba 2,752 cubic feet per second 
the regulator at the now works was constrncted to admit into 
the canal a supply of 3,000 cubic feet. The headworks are 
onDpeS the village of Madhopur, at a short distance above 
t 

the old canal for nearly 24 miles under the bank of the river, 





ose of the Hasli, but the channel, instead of rnnning like thatof. 


here 60 feet in height, strikes off southwards almost at once, ° 


with a fall of 18 fect in the first mile. It runs almost due south 
till it reaches apoint parallel with Dinanagar, crossing the beds of 
Jenah and Chakki and crossing and recrossing the Hasli Canal, 
The Jenah and the Chakki have been, aa alread y destribed, divert- 
ed by artificial means into that branch of the latter which Hows 
into the Beds, and the necessity thus avoided of passing their 
waters across the canal. Opposite Dinanagar the canal which 
has for the last two miles run between high banks and below 


the level of the plain emerges upon the surface and is available ~ 


for irrigation. This is in the 18th mile of its conrse, and 
about four miles to the east of Dinanagar. It has been already 
described how the Bari Dodb is marked off into several minor 
Doabs by certain natural lines of drainage, the course of which 
has determined the alignment of the canal. A glance at the 
map will explain this. The branches into which the canal divides 
are altogether four in number. They are called respectively 
(beginning from the east) the Sobrion Branch, the Kastr Branch, 
the Main Canal and the Lahore Branch. ‘he Kasér Branch 
strikes off the main linc in the Sist mile of the canal’s course, 
flowing on nearly due south, while the mnin branch turns to- 
wards the south-west and follows the water-shed to the west of 
Kastr nola, Seven miles further the Kasir Branch subdivides— 
one branch following the line of conntry between th ePatti and 
asor nalas, the other (the Sobrion Eranch) continuing south- 
wards between the Patii nala and the Beas. Both these branches 
eventually end in the old bed of tho Beis... The main lino 
continues undivided till in ita 55th mile. A few miles north- 
West of Majithn it is left by the Lahore Branch. This crossing 
the head of the Udiara nala follows the highest line of country 
between the Udidra and the Ravi, passes between Lahoro and 
Mecan Meer and ends in the Ravi a few miles below Lahore. 
The main branch continues on south-west down the contre of the 
high land of the Doab, which below Lahore nairows down to a 
mere strip of country between the Ravi and the old Beis and 
eventnally joins the Ravi near Alpa at the southern extremity of 
the Lahore district. A full description of the canal from an 
idministrative and financial point of view will be found in the 
Previncial volume, Punjab Gazetteer. : 
Table No; 11] shows in tenths of an inch the total rainfall 
registered at each of the rain gauge station in the district for 
each year, from 1866-67 to 1890-1. The distribution of the 
rainfall throughout the year is shown in Tables Nos. III A and 
III B. The average rainfall of the district, exclading Dalhousie, 
16 37'6 inches, 


Hainfall, 


temper 
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Chapter I. The following table gives in a comparative form the aver- 


— __ age of the Government returns of temperature at Gurdaspur and . 
Descriptive)’ Palhousie during the year for which the returns are available. 
Rainfall, temper- | | ani . 

ature ond climate. Temperature in the shade in degrees Fahrenhent. 






STATION. 


LS ——_—_—_—_———S_ _ _————————— 





Gurdaspur 


Dalhousie 


The climate of the district is generally pleasant and good, — 
and, except during the latter half of Moy and June, the heat is 
rarely oppressive though long: breaks sometimes occur in the 
rains im August and July which are trying. In Pathénkot how- 
ever, things are different and the climate is thus described in 

para, 10 of the Assessment Report. | ) 
Climate. With its heavy rainfall and a large proportion of its soil 
enturated with canal irn gation, theclimate of the talsil is natural- 
ly moistand unhealthy. “I'he healthiest portionsof the plains half 
ct the tahsil are those where canal irrigation is least, as in the 
Ravi Bet and the Mirthal tract. The most unhealthy is the 
Chak Andar circle, to which the description, given in His Honor 
the Lieutenant-Governor's Memorandum 3—2!7 of 27th July 
1890, on the appointment of a Sanitary Board forthe Province, 
still fully applies. Spleen diseases and goitre are very prevalent, 
and-with the exception of a few well-to-do fumulies, who ore 
mostly meat-eaters, the people are emaciated and sickly looking. 
Fever rages during the uutumn months, and to this of course the 
deterioration in physiqne 18 mainly dae. Though most stron ly: 
developed in chak andar, these characteristies mark the remainder — 
of the tahsil as well, Pathinkot itself is peculiarly unbealhy, 
ond, though fairly cool, can boast of a very muggy and unpleas- 
ant climate for a great portion of the year. 

Contrary to what one might expect the Climate of the Hill . 
and kandi cireles is very bad and the decrease of population there 
‘s even more remarkable than in Chak Andar. In addition to the 
‘other diseases which ravage the rest of the tabsil, im the hills 
pneumonia is exceedingly common, and during the spring and 
nutumn claims many victims. All sorts of reasons are given by” 
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the people themselves for the unhealthiness of the circle and the 
enormous decrease in population such as the winds which burst 
down the valleys of the Chakki and Ravi, the tendency of the 
people to ent uncooked rice, and others still miore curious and 
improbable. Unhealthy the circle must always have been, owi 
to its resemblance to the Terai, but there must be some speci 
reason for the decrease in population which has occurred of late 
years. I can only assign this to three canses, first, emigration to 
more naturally favoured tracts ; second, the almost complete 
disuse of woollen clothing ; and third, and perhaps the most im- 
rtant, the constant inter-marriages amongst the Thakkars, who 

forin the bulk of the population and who, owing to their low 
standing in the Rajpit scale, cannot contract suitable alliances 
elsewhere, At any rate whatever may be the cause, the condition 
of agricultural depression which prevails in this circle is mainly 
due to this decrease in the population, and it must always form 
a very serious problem for District officers to deal with. 

Doctor Henderson thus describes the prevailing diseases of 
the district :— 

‘Q@oitre ia common in Pathankot tahsfl. Disease of the 
spleen is common everywhere, but is said to be worst where there 


Chapter I. 


Climate. te 


Disease. 


is canal irrigation and most moisture, and is most prevalent in 


the Gurdaspur and Pathdéykot tahails, less so in Batéla and 
Shakargarh, and is very bad’about Narot. Fevers are very pre- 
valent everywhere in autumn. Stone in the bladder is not very 
prevalent but is found to occur in Pathénkot. Excessive irriga- 
tion and defective drainage and polluted water supply from filthy 
village tanks are believed to be the cause of most of the sickness 
in the distriet.”” 

Tables Nos. XIXIA, XIB, and XLIV give annual and 
monthly statistics of births and deaths for the district and for 
its towns during the last five years, while the birth and death- 
rates since 1868, so far as available, will be fonnd in Chapter IIT, 
Section A, for the general population, and in le ‘I, under 
the heads of the several large towns of the istrict. Table 
No. XII shows the number of insane, blind, deaf-mutes, and 
l as ascertained at the census of 1891, while Table No. 
| VIII shows the working of the dispensaries since 1887, 

Our knowledge of Indian geology is 98 yet so general in 
its nature, and go little has been done im the Punjab im the way 
of detailed geological investigation, that it is impossible to 
discuss the local geology of separate districts. But a sketch of 
the geology of the province as 4 whole has been most kindly 
furnished by Mr. Medlicott, Superintendent of the Geological 
Survey of India, and is nblished in ertenro in the Provincial 
volume of the Gazetteer Series, and also as & separate pamphlet. 

The water-fowl shooting & the district is good, especially 


Wild wa i eois 


upon the K4hnuwin and Bahrampur jhils, and snipe during the *Per. 


late autumn and spring months are to be found in considerable 
numbers on all the marshes, thongh the opening of the Amritsar- 
Pathankot Railway has rather rumed the character of the tract 
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Chapter I. asa ha hunting ground. Nilgai are found in the tract 
ae babwaent' his Beés and Télibpur and at Gulpur in Pathénkot and. 
Descriptive. along the Jammu border. Deer and other game practically do 
Wild enim el nop exist, except in the hilly tract where a few Kalij pheasants . 
ba are to be found and jungle fowl and black and grey partridges 
are fairly numerous. Rewards are given for the estrnction of 
snakes and dangerous animals. Among the latter, leopards 
and wolves are not unfrequently killed. The ageregale rewards 
given in one year (1865) have been as high as Rs. 927. For the 
the five years ending 1882, the amount so paid was Rs. 460 for 
destruction of 7 tigers, 7 leopards, 7 wolves and 2,658 snakes. In 
the six years ending 1890-91 Rs, 746 were paid for the destruction 
of 7,285 snakes. In the Kéhnéwaén and Bahrimpur jhils fish are 
caught and wild-fowl snared by a tribe called Chabhels who 
live on the banks and prefer these pursuits to agriculture. The 
‘fisheries in the main rivers have recently been leased by Gov- 
ernment at an average rent for the three years of Rs. 170. 


Trees. Out of the hills and submontane tract the district is well 
wooded with common trees, though only in scattered clumps 
The indigenous trees are shisham (Dail rgia siseu), tit (mul- 
berry), kikar (Acacia arabica), bakain (Melia sempervirceus), ton 
(Cedrela toona), pipal (Ficus religiosa), am (mango), phuléhi 
(Acacia modesta), (this is we. and grows readily), j4man 
Triginm Tambolanum) ,simbal (Bomba: deptaphyllum) ber( Zizyphus. 

jujuba), bohr (banian, Ficus), indica and siris (Acacia epecioga). 
Vogetation of the In Pathankot, as might be expected from the moist climate, 
mubmontane tract. a boreacent vegetation is abundant. Mango groves and bamboo 
clumps are to be found round most of the villages.. The jaman, 
simbal, shisham, kiker, bohr and pal are common throughout 
the tabsil, while o dense siniderorweh of thang, mendu or 
sanathha, basdéti and garna springs up everywhere and clothes the 
low hills. Cactus hedges surrannd most of the fields, and the 
plant grows wild in tho Hill circle. In this in addition to 
the ordinary plains trees and plants above mentioned, the biul 
ordhamman and khair used for ploughs wre common. The 
‘amila of which the berries are disod asa porge and in dyeing, 
the karé! or kachnar and pansira grow freely in the scrub jungle, 
and in the early summer the hill sides blaze with the yellow 
flowers of the thair or omaléés. Thero is a considerable growth 
of chil pines on the higher ranges and in scattered viata of 
waste, and these trees are all treated as Government property. 
With the exception of these and the dhamman and hir the 
timber of the circle is almost useless, though almost all of the 
trees and shrubs found to possess, or are supposed to ossess, some 
medicinal value, and the leaves of some are used for fodder 
A curious feature of the tract is that date-palms. grow freely 
in the Shah Nahri and Pathanti circles, and many fields in 
the former are surrounded by a belt of thoas trees. They are 
not valued, and the fruit is pulled off by birds and bora, haloes 
it ripens, thongh it is sometimes eaten unripe with iis by the 
is difficult toexplain why they are not cultivated 
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except that perhaps the rains are too early and too heavy to 
allow of the fruits ripening properly. The grasses of the tahsfl 
are not good fodder, though in years of drought, such as has 


just been experienced in the spring ot 1890, the moist plains of =a 


Chak Andar forman asylum for the herds from the dried-up 
tracts in Shakargarh and along the foot hills. 


Ofthe rest of the submontate tract, however, in Shakargarh, 
the Bharrari is generally very bare of vegetation owing partly 
to the rapid denudation of the upper slopes and partly perhaps 
tothe fact that Gujars predominate in the population, who 
formerly largely depended on the produce of. their herds of 
buffaloes fora living. The pressure of population has driven 
them to agriculture, and the number of cattle has been rednced, 
so that tree life now has a fair chance and mangoes and other 
trees do well wherever planted in positions where they are 
secure from the ravages of goats and other animals. 


The district is famed for its superb avenues on many lines 
of road, and probably no district in the Punjab can show such 
long lines of fine trees which stretch for miles. with hardly a 
break. The jéman and mango avenies near Dinanagar are 
really beautiful, 
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CHAPTER II. 


HISTORY. 


Little or nothing appears to be known regarding the earl 
Chapter II. Biutoey yay hares es district. Its antiquities are discu ee 
ee by Gener. unningham in his Ancient Geography, pages 1+ 
History. and 144, and in his Si ahinnlocicel Survey aici y, [45—159, 
Ancient history. 1583—155 ; XIV, 115, 119, 135, 196 ;and some of the principal 
objects of antiquarian interest are mentioned by Mr. Rodgers, 
in his Revised List, pages 33 to 35. The rock temples at 
Mukheshwar on the Raviabove Shahpur are said to have been 
constructed by the Pandavas, but it is very donbtfal if their 
antiquity dates back to so remote a period. There is an old 

inscription here, but so obliterated as to be undecipherable. 





Netico of the Leaving mythical times, no reference to the district 1s 
tows of rae traceable down to the time of the great canal constructor, Firoz 
ande ~ Tughlak, who visited Kalanagr in 1353. From this out Kalanaur 


seems to have been the most considerable place in the district 
during the supremacy of the Delhi Emperors, and some slight 
account of its origin may be interesting. Sayad Muhammad 
Latif attributes its founding to the Nar tribe of Rajpats, who 
are believed to have emigrated from the Deccan into the Panjab 
in early times, but it seems also probable that Ndr is a corrup- 
tion of Nagar, and the namo was or inally Kala Nagar, after 
the celebrated temple of Kaleshwar Shivji, which stands on the 
old citadel close to the Kiran. There is no donbt, however, that 
it wasa place of some importance even in early Hindu times, 
though no special records o these have come down to us. Dur- 
ing the reign of Sayad Mubfrik Shah, 1421—35, it appears to 
have been one of the strongholds of Jagrat Ghakkar, and it was 
to this place that he retreated after his unsuccessful siege of 
Lahore in 1422, and prepared his subsequent invasion of Jammu. 
After his defeat by the Wazir Malik Sikandar and subsequent 
flight to the hills, the royal armies recaptured Kalanaur and put 
many of the Ghakkars found there to death. 
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The most noteworthy event, however, in the history of the Chapter IT. . 


town, and perhapsof the district, was the enthronement of Akbar gistory 
on 15th February 1556. At the time of the sudden death of the | 
Emperor Humayun, the prince was at Kalananr with his guardian Notice of the town 
Bahrim Khan. As soo : =e 





oof de-the news of the unfortunate occur- t Kelansitt 00 
rence was received, Bahram Khan at once proceeded to instal ‘hehe eee < 
Akbar. The Y chee took place about one mile to the east of 
the present"téwn, and a masonry platform with a quadrangular 
cistern in the centre of it still marks the spot. A fakir had 
erected an unsightly hut over the cistern, but this has recently 
been removed, and the only memorial which exists of the coro- 
nation of the greatest ruler India has ever seen, deserves to be 
carefully protected by the British Government, which is even 
now striving to carry out reforms originally devised by the 
master mind of this ancient emperor. 

Daring the reign of Akbar, Kalanaur attained its greatest 
splendour. A fine garden was constructed round the scene of the 
coronation with an famdm and a lukhe chappo or maze, where 
legend tells that the emperor used to disport himself with his 
court. Traces of these buildings are still in existence, but they 
were in a ruinous condition, and most of the bricks were sold 
for ballast for the Amritsar-Pathéukot Railway. Some fine old 
mango trees survive with four large wells, or rather cisterns, of 
50 feat diameter, and remains of several smaller ones. Close to 
the garden is the tomb of Jamil Beg, mentioned in Rodgers 
List. The tomb was constructed under the following circum- 
stances as detailed in the Khulésat-wi-Tawirikh. In Akbar's 
reign a coalition of hill chiefs —Basu Raja of Sirmur, Budh Singh, 
Raja of Nagarkot (Kangra), and Pars Rdm, Raja of Jammu, 
was formed against the paramount power. Troops were sent 
from Lahore under Zain Khan, Koka, but failed to reduce the 
insurgents, and Jamil Beg, son of Taj Khan, was sent im sup rt 
with another force against Réja Basu. In the battle which 
ensued he fell maleate fighting, and was brought to Kalanaur 
and buried there, in this tomb erected by his sorrowing father, 
Téj Khan, who wrote a Persian elegy on the sad occasion, 
some of tho verses of which are still inscribed on the walls of 
the tomb. ‘The geometrical coloured tracery im this 18 very 
effective, and much resembles that in the tomb of Asaf Jah at 
Shahdara. Except these and the remains of an old citadel and 
a few old brick buildings very little is left at Kalanaur to 
mark its departed Grandous. Ii is now off the line of railway 
and main trade routes, s0 its trade is decaying. In the year 
after his accession, Akbar was forced to retake Kalana lanaur from 
Sikandar Shah Sur, and on this occasion he resided there for 
several months. | 

Closely connected with Kalananr, and said to have been Foundation of Kib-’ 
founded by Kihna, 4 Raéjpit of the Nar clan, is Kahndwan, an niiwin. 
old village in the Gurddspor talisil standing on the high bank 
of the Beds and overlooking an exte ive marsh which stretches 
for miles down an old channel of the river uuder the high bank. 
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: juered the Panjab, he settled 
abody of Afghéns from Roh at Kéhniwin and in the adjoining 
district of Hoshifrpur, Some of these still hold the village 
of Kiri Afghanan, about thres miles to the south of Kahntiw in. 
On the rise of the Mughal dynasty this Pathan colony gave rise 
toa good deal of trouble, and to overawe them Akbar placed 
palho, a Harchand Rajput in charge of this part of the country, 
The Harchands eventually drove out the Pathéns and established ~ 
themselves firmly at Kahndwén, which is still hold te thas 
descendants. 


Salho received a grant of 360 villages from the emperor and 
gave his name to the adjacent village of Salhopar. 


Standing, as it does, close to large marsh, it has always been 
& great sporting resort, and numerous ancient buildings testify 
to the antiquity of the town. The chief of these are the shrine 
of Shah Burhan, a Muhammadan saint who flourished in the reign 
of Jehangir, the gupha or subterranean shrine of the Bairagi 
Bhagwanji, and a considerable Jogimandir. A curious tradition 
attaches to a large béoli or well just below the high bank, 
which, though in good condition, is not used. The story 
runs that one of the leading Rajpats had two wives who annoy- 
ed him by their perpetual nablinge: and so to settle the ques- 
tion he constructed this bdoli aud buried his wives under the 
pillars at the bottom of the steps sent to the water, grimly 
remarking that at any rate they would have to lio side by side 
in peace for the future. 


As might have been expected from his love of sport, 
Jehéngir apparently frequently visited KAéhndwin, and it was dar- 
ing one of his visits to that place that he first heard of the exist- 
ence of the celebrated Bairagi Fakir Bhagw4nji,and sought tomake 
his acquaintance. The Bairégi avoided the king by miraculons 
burrowing throngh the ground to Pandori, some 10 miles of 
to the north, and on the king following him up, he ‘effected in a 
similar way his escape to Dhamtal across the Chakki in Kangra. 
Tn proof of the story, caves, or rather holes in the ground, are 
shown at Kéhnfwin and Pandori, On a subsequent visit 
Jehéngir found Nardin, the disciple of Bhagwénji at Pandori, 
but could get no answer from him, since the fakir was then 
undergoing a penance in consequénce of which ha was not al- 
lowed to speak. He, therefore, took him to Lahore, where seven 
cups of poison were, it ia said, administered to Nardin, a mere 
taste of which was enfficient to kill an elephant on the spot, but 
which caused him no hurt whatever. On Bhagwénji’s arrival 
he explained matters to the emperor, who was so amazed at the 
occurrence that he had a temple constructed at Pandori in thea 
shape of a Mohammadan domed tomb, which still exists, and on- 
dowed the shrine witha grant of a jigir of Rs, 20,000. The dead 
is, it is said, stil] preserved at the daughter shrina of Dhamtal, 
and there is no doubt that the tomb and grant were due to the 
muniicence of the emperor, 
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Nothing special affecting the history of the district oceur-- Chapter II. 
red after this, until, in 1639, Ali Marddn Khan, under the auspices reach Sy, 
of Shah Jehiin, commenced the construction of the Shah Nahr, History. 
to conduct the water of the Ravi to the royal gardens of Shéla- The Shah Nahr 
mar near Lahore. An account of the canal is contained in the of Shah Jebén. 
Shah Jehan Ndimah of Muhammad Saleh of Lahore, a manuscript 

work. ‘The canal took ont a little below the head of the present 

Bari Doéb Canal, and the Hash ofthe Sikhs, which was improved 

and worked after annexation, and the present Badshéhi Canal 

probably represent this old work. The work at first proved un- 

auccessful, though Rs, 25,000 were expended on it, and eventually 

the construction was entrusted to Alanl Mnlk or Fézil Khan, 

a skillful engineer from Turin Khurasén, who remodelled Ali 

Mardan Khan's alignment ; and so well did he do his work that 

the present Bari Do&b Canal follows more or less closely down to 

the border of this district, the alignment of the older work. In 

fact, its departure from this, by running up to Madhopnr to secure 

what was thought to be a better head, has not been altogether 

satisfactory, and involved a good deal of expense in heavy cut- 

tings and rapids, which might toa great extent have been 

avoided if the old head, which is still worked as a feeder, had 

been adhered to. The detourto the enst along the edge of the 

high bank of the Beis was also not altogether happy, as a good 

deal of the swamping above and round Kahndiwin is attributed, 

rightly or wrongly, by the people to percolation from the canal. 


About this time Batdla began to assume a prominent place gaz, ory of 
in the history of the district. eThe town was jaatied b PRA Batila, — 5 
Rim Deo, a Bhatti Rajpat from Kapurthals, during the time of 

Bahlol Khan, Lodhi, in 1877 A.H. (1472 A.D.) The country be- 

tween the Sutloj and Chenib at that time was to a great extent 

lying waste, owing to disastrous floods and the ravages of 

Jasext Ghakkar, and the revenues of the province were farmed 

to Réi Rim Deo by Tatar Khan, the Viceroy, for nine lakhs of 

tankas. Rim Deo became a disciple of Sheikh Muhammad Kadiri 

of Lahore, and was converted to Islam. The spot first fixed upon 

for the city was considered unpropitious, and so, at the advice of 

the astrologers, it was exchanged for that on which the present 

town now stands, whence the name Batala, from “batta” or“ vatta,” 

exchange. Tho tomb of Ram Deo, consisting of a brick building, 

with a sloping dome supported on enormously thick walls con- 

structed of bricks Inid in mud, still. exists to the south-east of 

the town, and Mr. Rodgers, judging from tho slope of the dome, | 

correctly ascribed the date of its foundation to the later Pathan 

or Lodhi times. In Akbar’s time Shamsher Khan, a eunuch; 
and the Karori of Batdla built a fine tank to the north-east of »} 
the town in 995 A.H., and planted gardens in the suburb known 
as Andrkali, whore his tomb still stands close to the fine tank 
which bears his name. The city was enriche1 with a bazdr and 
shops constructed in Aurangzeb’s reign by Mirza Muhamme 
Khan, who received the title of Wazir Khan, witha Jima Masjid 
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Chapter IT. 
History. 


Early history of and piety. The saints Shahéb-nd-din, Bukhari, Shah Ismail, 


Batdla. | 


Rise of Bahrim.- 


Connection of the 
Sikh Gurus with the 


by Kazi Abdul Hak, and a fine garden in three terraces con- 


structed by Amar Singh, Kindngo. 


Batéla at this time enjoyed a great reputation for le 





Shah Nidmatulla and Sheikh Allahdad lived here.. The tomb 
of the first named exists in the quarter still occupied by ne 
descendants, the Bukhdéri Sayads. <A tomb said to be that of hi 
still more distinguished kinsman, Mauj Darya, stands at Khan 
Fateh, a village about five miles to the west, but it is very doubt- 
ful whether this, or the tomb at Lahore, really contains the boy 
of the saint. - During the reign of Farrukhsir Sayad Muhammad 
Fazl Gilani established a college here, which attracted students 
from distant parts of the country. This was, however, destroyed 
by Banda ; and the town soon lost its reputation for learnin 
and piety, which had gained for it the title of Batdla sharif, an 
is now branded rather with the epithet of Sharir owing to the 
tricky and worthless character of a considerable section of its 
inhabitants. 

Towards the middle of the seventeenth century, ies! as 
also near Dinanagar sprang into prominence. It was founded by 
H&ji Bahrim Khan, at one time Chakladir or Governor of 
Jummu and Kangra, which were under the control of the 
Bahrampur district. A fine old mosque, now falling into ruins, 
built in 1684 by Haji Bahrim Khan in consequence of a bequest 
by his elder brother Haji Rajab Ali, and a large Idgah are 
perhaps the only memorials of the palmy days of Bahrampur, 
which is now a mass of old brick buildings rapidly falling into 
decay, since all its trade has been usurped by Dinanagar on the 
railway three miles off. It was here, however, that in Shah Jehén’s 
time the forces under Prince Murad assembled for the campaign 
against Raja Jayat Chand of Nirpur, and hence they marched to 
Pathankot before attacking Narpur, Mau and Tiirigarh. The 
town is also noteworthy, as the first position of any consequence 
obtained by the well known Adina Beg was that of Governor of 


Bahrampur, to which he was raised by Zakariya Khan, the 


Viceroy of the Punjab during the reign of Muhammad Shah. 
The mention of Adina Beg brings us to the period in which 
the chains ie district again played an important part in the 
history of the empire, for it was during the decline and fall of the 
Moghal supremacy, and the rise of the Sikh power that the dis- 
trict saw its most stirring scenes, in most of which the remarkable 
man above mentioned played a leading part up tohis death at 


. Batdla in 1758. 


A short retrospect is, however, necessary here to explain 
how thiscame about. The holy Nanak, who had been born in 


1469 at Talwandi Nénakan m the Sharakpur tahsil of the 


Lahore district, married in 1485 Suldkhni, the daughter of one 


Mula, a Khatri of Pakhoki in Tahsil Batila, Of this feeder i 


there were two sons, Sri Chand and Lakhmi Dés. From 


~~. 
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former of these has sprung, by spiritual descent, the sect of Chapter IL - 
Udasis, and the latteris the ancestor of the Bedis. At Galaridn 
in the Gurdispur tahsfl there is a grove of old "shishams, one of z 
which is said to have grown from Sri Chand s datdn or tooth Connection of the 
brush, which he had stuck into the ground, and a fair is held Sith Guras withthe 
here on the Baisékhi. The original tree has of course ceased to @*"* traced. 
exist, but a young sapling is shown as having come. up from its ° 

roots. From Galarién Sri Chand went to Bharth in Pathénkot, 

where a large fair is held under the auspices of the Bedis resident 

thereon the Baisikhi, Nanak seems to have lived a great deal 

at -Pakhoki, his wife’s village, and eventually died in 1536 at 

Kartaérpur on the opposite bank of the Ravi, some four miles off, 

where a small shrine exists. It was there that the celebrated dis- 

pute occurred between his Hindu and Mubammadan. followers as 

to whether his body should be burnt or buried, which was sélved 

by the body itself disappearing. The shisham tree under which 

he nsed to sit existed up to recent times,but about 20 years ago 

the shrine of Tahli Sahib itself was caried away ; and though 

a new building known by that name has been constructed near 

Pakhoki, and derives a grant of Rs. 978 a year from Government, 

it is not considered to be of any special sanctity, as it has been 

moved, twice: at any rate, if not three times, since the Ravi swept 

off the original temple. Pakhoki itself is now known as Dera 

Nanak, and is the head-quarters of the Bedis, and contains a 

celebrated Udiisi shrine or Darbdr, as it is called, constructed 
somewhaton the lines ofthatat Amritsar, at thecostof Réfa Chandu 

Lél, as noticed in Chapter VI. This shrine enjoys aland revenue 

assignment of Rs. 2,077 a year. On the banks of the large tank 

at Achal, near Batala, there is another shrine connected with the 

Gurn known as Ber Sahib, containing a shoot from a ber tree 

under which he is supposed to have sat. This also holds a small 

assignment, 


Guru Amar Das, the third “Guru, appears to have lived at 
Srigobindpur, as his descendants, the Bhalla Bawds, aro still to be 
found there in considerable numbers. The sixth Guru, Har 
Gobind, the first champion in arms of the Sikbs, re-founded ~ 
Hargobind pur, which had been formerly known by thenameof Rahila, 
a word which it is considered most unlucky to: pronounce jin the 
early morning, owing to a curse of the Gurus to the effect that all 
who do so should have neither wife nor family—“je kihe Rahila, 
usdha natabar na kabila.”’ His powers a3 an archer and warrior 
are still the subject of the talk of the country side, and itis said 
that he could shoot an arrow from the town of Srigobindpur to 
the shrine of Damdama, about halfa mile to the west on the_ 
Amritsar. road. 

Guru Har Rai, or the seventh Guru, was also connected ‘with 
the district, and a Tahli Sabib, or large shisham, said to have 
sprung from'a tent peg driven in by him, exists at the villageof _ 
Ghakke Kotli in the south of the Shakargarh tahsil.. The tree 
bas fallen down, but judging from the size of the trunk, it must 
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Chapteer II. have been old enough to have almost dated back to the time of 
History. this Guru, who died in 1661. 
On the death of Guru Gobind Singh, and the accession to 
The career of power of the fanatic Banda in 1706, the Sikhs, led by the latter, 
B anda. after capturing and razing Sirhind in 1710, crossed the Beas; 
and, notwithstanding a bold stand made by Sheikh-vl-ahad, one 
of the Sayads of the place seized and plundered Batala, and from 
that time the decay of Batéla as a home of learning dates. 
Kalanaur was also taken, and the Gurddspur district appears to 
have been the base from which Banda conducted hisraids upon 
Lahorg and the country round, He was driven from Gurdaspur 
into the hills beyond by an expedition conducted by the Emperor 
Bahddae Shah in person in 1711; but on the death of the latter 
in the following year, he again returned and built a strong place 
at.Lohgarh, which has been identified with tha present Gurdis- 
pur, butwas likely enough a place still known by that name some 
six miles to the north, 
Here he defeated Islam Khan, the Viceroy of Lahore, but in 
1713 Abdul Samand Khan, known as Diler Jang, under the orders 
of the Emperor Jehinddr Shah, chased him back into the hills. 
He soon returned and re-captured Kalanaur, bot was again at- 
tacked by Abdul Samad Khan with an overwhelming force. 
After losing a bloody battle the Sikhs were shut up in Lohgarh, 
and there starved out. Eventually, on Abdul Samad Khan’s 
agreeing to mediate for them, they surrendered. Most of them 
were taker! to Lahore, and thence to Delhi, where, after being kept 
for days in an iron cage, Banda was taken out and shared the 
fate of most of his followers who had been captured at Lohgarh, 
and was put to death with horrible tortures. This event occur- 
red in 1716 during the reign of Farrukhsir. 
History of Adns © The total disorganization of all government, which followed 
Bag. the invasion of Nadir Shah in 1758, gave the Sikhs an op- 
portunity, which they were not slow to seize: and we even find 
them plundering the baggage of Nadir’s army on his return 
march to Persia in 1759. ‘Tha southern half of the Giidaspur 
district appears to have been one of their main gstr@migholds. 
Adina Beg was at the time of Nadir Shah’s invasion“Goy 
of Sulténpur, now as atown in Kapurthala. He was fh 
Chanun, an Arain of Sharakpur in the Lahore district, who, 
after living for some time in Hoshiirpur, served as a soldier at 
Allahabad, and then as a revenue official in Ludhifna, and from 
that obtained this post. . After this he was made Governor of 
Bahrémpur by 4Zakhariya Khan, and subsequently placed in 
charge ofthe Jallundur Doib. He founded, Dinanagar on the 
banks of Hasli or Shih Nahras his residence and cantonment in 
1730 A. D. (1143 A.H.) as shown by the Abjad chronogram,"khi- 
jista, bina,”’ and seems tohave exercised his Government mainly 
from that town. The adjoining village of Mughrala also is sai 
tohave acquiredits name from having beennsedashis poultry farm 
Here he was within three miles of Banda’s old fort at Lohgarh. 
end probably saw how useful these hardy and warlike Jéts might 
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be to him in the prosecution of his own designs. He held his Chapter Ir 
_postas Governor of Jullundur during the tenure of office at Lahore = Fie 
of Yahya Khan and Shih Nawaz Khan, sonsof Zakhariya Khan, sine adie 
throughout the reigns of Muhammad Shah, Ahmad Shah and Beg- 
Alamgir II, and was still in charge when in 1747, on the invi- 
tation of Shah Nawaz Khan, Ahmad Shah Abdali invaded 
Hindustén, but was repulsed in the following year near Sirhind 
and driven across the Indus. The disorganisation, commenced 
by Nadir Shah’s invasion, was naturally increased by this and 
the subsequent incursions of the Abdali ; while the Sikhs, 
probably with the connivance of Adina Beg, seized practically the 
whole of the country now included in the Gurdaspur district, 
though they appear to have left the towns in the hands of the 
royal governors. At last they became so strong that their protec- 
tor thought that they required a check, so, in compliancewith the 
nrgent orders of the Governor of Lahore he inflicted bloody 
defeat on them at Makhow4l on the Satlej in 1752, Immediately 
after this, however, in accordance with his usnal policy of play- 
ing off one side against the other, he took Jassa Singh, the 
founder of the Riimgarhia Misal, into his service. For a short 
time during the reign of Alamgir II, after the capture of Lahore 
by the Wazir Ghiizi-ud-din, Adina Beg was transferred to that 
town as Governor, but was soon driven ont by the return of 
the Abdali in 1755-56, and had to hide in the hills till the 
departure of the Shah in 1797. Inthe following year, with the 
assistance of the Sikhs, he recovered governorship of the 
Jullundur Dodb, and defeated a force sent from Lahore to 
drive him out, but was compelled to retire on the approach of 
the Wazir Jehan Khan, in person. Muréd Khan, the leader 
of the first force, was executed at Bataéla for the incompetent 
conduct of the first expedition. The Sikhs under Jassa_ Singh 
_ Kalél were now strong enough to drive the Afghans out of Lahore, 
and tried to get rid of Adina Beg, He retaliated by calling 
in the Mahrattés on the promise of payment of Rs. 1,00,000 for 
each march, aud Rs. 50,000 foreach halt. They readily complied 
with the request, and with the assistance of Adina Beg drove 
Mmur Shah from Lahore and put in their ally as governor 
of the Punjab, who, with his head-quarters at Batala, soon 
extended his power as far as Mooltan and Kangra. The Manjha 
Sikhs now turned against him, and were signall defeated by 
his troops ;but in the same year, 1748, im whic he attained 
the summit of his ambition, be was seized with a colic and 
died at Batéla, whence hia body was carried to Khanpur, a 
village near Hloshiarpur, aud there buried. Other accounts 
represent him as having died at Khaopur. 

The death of Adina Beg removed the main check on the , The sproad of the 
growing power of the Sikhs, and they soon spread over the ie ie y ore: the 
country. In 1762, Ja Singh Kenhaya and Jassa Singh Raém- 

hari seized Batdla and Kalanaur, and from that time on they 
‘appear to have been masters of the southern part of the district 
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Ohapter'II. inthe Bari Dodb, though the disastrous defeat of Ghulla Gharah, wu 
History, Which the united confederacies sustained at the hands of 
“fhe spread of the Ahmad Shah, Abdali at Kot Rahira, in February 1652, retarded 
Sik away over tho the growth of their power for a short time. 


The northern half of the Shakargarh tahsil to the west of 
the Ravi had for some time been governed by the hill Rajds of 
Jammu and Jasrota, bat the Sikhs soon began to press them 
hard. The Bhangi Confederacy here played reine prominent 
pers under Hari Singh, who reduced Kanjit Deo, the Jammu 
Réja. Sodh Singh Dodia, who derived his name from his 
village of Dodeh in the south-west of the tahsll, was one of the "y 
principal Bhangi chiefs under Hari Singh and his son Jhanda : 
Singh, This chief held-an extensive tract which had at first 
been acquired by his tather Gurbakhsh Singh up to his death - 
of white leprosy in 1797. His administration was nominally 
under the Bhangi Misal, but was almost independent and ‘ 
the forts.and gardens at Atalgarh and Morli to the north-west 
and north of Shakargarh probably mark the northern limit of 
his dominion. Seventeen other forts were erected by him in 
this district and Siilkot, of which the principal in this district 
are those at Kanjrir and Dodeh. The power of the Bhangi 
Confederacy in this direction was broken in 1774, however, by 
the defeat and death at the hands of one of his own men of A 
Jhanda Singh during the campaign between him and Jai Singh 
Kanhsya and Charat Singh Sokarchakia on the bank of the 
Basantar, whither he had marched to sapport Ranjit Deo 
against Brijré} Deo, a rival claimant to the Jammu throne. He 
is said to have been killed by a sweeper while engaged in 
discharging a call of nature ; and his tomb still exists in ruins 
close to the banks of the Basantar near the village of Banhal, 
to the south of the old road from Nainakot to Sialkot. It was 
daring the same campaign that Charat Singh, the grandfather 
of Ranjit Singh, also was killed by an accident. 


Jhanda Singh's brother, Ganda Singh, died the next year ! 
during the ten days’ battle near Dinanagar between the ' 
Bhangias, supported by the Rimgarhias, against the Kanhayas.. 
He was then on his way to recover the Pathankot fief, which 
had been given by the widow of one of his chiefs to her son-in- 
law ‘T'éra Singh, Kanhaya. CharatSingh, his son, was killed 
soon afterward at Pathankot, and from that on the power of 
the Bhangis waned in this part of the country, though chev still 
ruled Lahore. Amar Singh, of the Dharamkot Bagga family, 
was one of the leading Kanhaya chiefs in this Pathankot war ; 
and he then established himself firmly at Sujénpur, and ruled 
most of the country between that and Dharamkot under the 
Kanhayas. | hi 
Giruggleforeupre- § In the meantime the Ramgarhinsand Kanhayds, who, as be- 
macy between the fore explained, on the death of Adina Bep, had seized all the 
Kasteye avd Rdm- Bari Dodb south of Dinapagar, inclading Batdla, Kalanaur, 
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iin, silage ped and Ghumman, had been strengthening 
ir position, They lost Batila for a short time after the 


their 
Ghullu Gharah defeat, but Jassa Singh soon recovered this and 


-Kalananur, and drove out rip Abid, the Afghin Governor. 
ial 


Batila he gave to ona brother, 


lah Singh, sod Kalananr to 
another, Tara Singh. 

It was not long, however, before the rival Misals fell out; 
andthe Batdla tahsil is studded with the mud forts of the 
various Ramgarhia and Kanhaya chieftains, who seem to have 
been peer engaged in petty warfare, even when a death 
struggle for supremacy was notin progress between the con- 
federacies. ‘The Ramgarhia power was the stronger to the east, 
and that of the Kanhayas to the west. In the course of these 
struggles, Mallah Singh and ‘ara Singh were expelled from 


Chapter If. 
History. 
Stragele for #ap- 


emacy between the 
Kanhaya ond Bam- 
hia Misnle. 


garhia 


Batala and Kalansor by Gurbakhsh Singh, son of Jai Singh * 


Kanhaya, and, though Jassa Singh recovered Batdla and sur- 
rounded it with a wall, he never retook Kalanaur. Eventually 
Jai Singh again prevailed, and drove Jassa Singh across the 


Sutlej, where he remained votil 1783, whew he was called in by 


Maha Singh Sukarchakia, son of Charat Singh and father of 
Ranjit Singh, to help him aguinst the Kanhayas, with whom he 
had fallen ont in consequence of a personal affront put upon 
him by Jai Singh, his old guardian, guide, and friend. A fierce 
battle was fought between the opposing forces near the tank of 


Achal, some four miles south-east of Batala, in whichthe Kanhayas 


were routed, and Gurbakhsh Singh, son of Jai Singh, was slain. 
Jai Singh fled from the field and from Batala, whence Mai Sada 
aor, widow of Gurbakhsh Singh, escaped barefoot to Sayin, 
a village about two miles off tothe west. “Jassa Singh held 
Ratéla for some years, after this, although in 1786 he was 
assailed by a strong confederacy, consisting of his guondam ally 
Maha Singh, Sinsar Chand Katoch, and the Rajis of Chamba 
and Narpuc in support of Jai Singh Kanhaya; but his power was 
on the wane before the growingascendancy of Ranjit Singh, and 
Batila ngain fell into the hands of the Kauhayas and became 
their seat of Government. He eventually died at Rahila on the 
Beds in 1806, and two years afterwards, in 1805, Ranjit Singh 
seized this place, Amritsar, and the other possessions of the 
Ramgarhiés, and imprisoned the son and grandson of Jassa 
Singh, and so destroyed the once powerful Ramgarhia Misal. 


When the Kanhayas conquered Kalanaur, Hakikat Singh 
was put in charge, who held it tillhis death. He was succeeded 
by his son Jaimal Singh, who extended. his power over Fateh- 
garth, which be meade his principal residence, and where hia 
daughter, Réni Chand Kour, was married to Maharéja Kharrak 
Singh in 1812 with grent pomp and splendour, the ceremony 





‘being attended by Colonel Ochterlony, the Ageut, Governor-Gen- 


eral, and by the Chiefs of Kaithal, Nabha and Jind. His -hosp- 
tality was rewarded 2 cg nee of all his dominions and those 
of his uncle Mabtab Singh at Chitorgarh, a mile off, by Ranjit 


the Kaslaya Misal, 
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Chapter II. Singh on his death, which occurred in the same year, oro a 
History. jagir of Rs, 1,500 released to his son Vhanda Singh. The remams 
Dectine and ili of OF his fort still exist, but the family has lost its former status 
the Kanhaya Misal. entirely, and. is now represented by two young men, sons of 
Ishar Singh, Kesar Singh and Sarup Singh, one of whom was 

glad to obtain the post of sergeant in the Policé, and the other, 

Ikbél Singh, lives in Amritsar, where they hold small grants 

amounting to Rs. 640-a year. | 

Jai Singh, after the loss of Batala to the Rémgarhia’s, still 
held in person, or throagh Amar Singh Bagga, most of the rest 
of the Bari Doab in this district, and subsequently Look Gharota 
in the Pathankot tahsil and the Kauntarpur taluka, where some 
representatives of the Kanhaya family, descendants of Mahan 
Singh and others, still hold a trifling jagir. 

On the retirement of Jassa Singh to Rahila, Jai Smgh re- 
covered Batéla, and in 1796 his son Garbakhsh Singhs 
daughter, Mahtab Kour, the reputed mother of Sher Singh and 
Tara Singh, was married there to Ranjit Singh. The marriage 
had been negotiated by Sada Kaur, who, after the death of Ja 
Singh in 1798, practically ruled the Misal up to 1811, when she 
was seized and imprisoned by her son-in-law Ranjit Singh, and » 
the whole of the Kanhaya estates confiscated. | 

This remarkable woman is still remembered at Batala, 
which she appears to have administered with grew energy and 
tolerable success. ‘To the south of the city, close tothe wall, 
still exist the remains of her citadel, consisting at present of a 
very lofty mound, and there are two smaller outworks, said to 
have been constructed by her on the west and north of 
the town. She appears to have again been given a grant 
of Batéla and Pathankot, as in 1820 she was called upon 
by Mahfraja Nanjit Singh to make over half her possessions 
for the support of alleged grandsons, Sher Singh and Tara 
Singh. At first refused, but eventually Ranjit Singh, as usual, 

ther into his power by guile, and then sent a force, which 
took overall her estatesand personal property. She was after this 
kept in confinement till her death in 1832,and Batila ond the 
Kauntarpur territory was assigned to Sher Singh. Thig prince 
lived here almost entirely until his accession to the throne in 
January 1841, and the old people of the country round Batala 
and Kéhnuwén are still full of stories of bis powersasa mighty 
hunter. His palace at Andrkali, near Batala, built somewhat in the 
Italian style, is an imposing pile in its way, and commands a fine 
view of all the country round. It is now leased for 99 years to 
the Church Mission Society. He also converted Shamsher 
Khan’s mosque in the centre of the large tank at Anirkali into 
a pavilion, which still exists. His shooting barddari in the Kéhni- 
win swamp was standing up to recent years, when the people. 
sold it for railway ballast ; and one or two other places in the 
swamp are pointed out, where the wild pig used regularly to be 
fed under his orders to ensure plenty of sport, He also formed 
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the idea of converting a large tract round Batdla, and between Chapter It. 
this and Kahnawan, into asortof new forest; but doeafiot appear Pore ts 
to have done much inthis way, though a good many of the Decline and fallof 
estates were lying waste at annexation and had to be again tho Kanhsya Misal. 
refounded. 

Of the general history of the district before annexation The connection of 
there is not much more to tell. ‘Che fall of the Kanhaya power district neniit 
bronght the whole of the Bari Doab under the sway of Ranjit singh. » 
Singh, who in 1816 constructed a branch from the Hésli Canal 
to the sacred tank at Amritsar. : 

On the death of Sudh Singh Dodia he interfered, as usual, 
in the family dissensions which occurred, and eventually took 
over the whole of their estates, which comprised the southern 
half of the Shakargarh tahsil. At first he gave Udi Singh, one 
ofthe family, a small grant ; bot this was soon afterwards re- 
sumed, and the family has now lost all its former rank and 
importance. 

The Jammu and Jasrota Rajdés were coerced and made to 
pay tribute in or before 1808, and so the boundary of the Sikh 

ie was pushed well up to the hills, Réja Hira Singh, the son 
of Dhidn Singh and favourite of the Maharaja, was given Jasrota 
_ as a jagir, and the fine palaces constructed by his orders, 
which he never occupied, still exists on the slope above the town, 
and forms a prominent landmark, though only a portion of it is 
used ag anoffice. Raja Suchet Singh, brother of Dhidn Singh, 
held a large grant in the north-west of the Shakargarh tahsil, 
and the remains of his stables still exist near Darman; while just 
_ on the northern border of the tahsil is an old mad fort constructed 
by him and called Suchetgarh. 

During the reign of Ranjit Singh, however, there was not 
much scope for any petty potentate to carve out a separate 
princinality for himeclt in this district, as Dinanagar with its 
pleasant mango gardens and running canal, was a favourite sum- 
mer residence of the Lion of the Punjab, who, when not elsewhere 
engaged, used to' spend here the two hot weather months of 
May and June, amusing himself, drilling and manmuvring his 
troops. It was here that ia May 1833 he received with great 
- magnificence the:Macnaghten mission on the subject of the pro- 
posed alliance with the object of placing Shah Shujah on the 
throne of Kabul; and it was hero that the unfortunate treaty, which 
eventually gave.rise to so much trouble, was practically conelud- 
ed. It does not appear that he ever constructed any costly 
buildings at this town, where he lived mostly in camp ; but the 
mango ete planted by the great officers of state still sur- 
vive, and the town is growing in prosperity owing to its situation 
on the railway, though the cool and rapid stream of the canal has 
been cut off, and its place is but poorly supplied by a mudd} 
ditch and tank, The district was intimately connected also witl 
the family life of the great Mabérfja. He owned much of his 


strength to his own marriage at Batéla to Mahtéb Kaur, the 
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Chapter IT. 
History- 
The connection of 
thedistrict with Ma- 
haréjé Ranjit Bingh. 


From the death of 
Ranjit ‘Singh to an- 


nezation. 


Inclusion of the 
district in the British 
Empire. 


danghterof Gurbakhsh Singh Kanhaya; and his son Kharak 
Singh was @Mrried to Chand Kaur, danghter of Jaimal Singh 
Kanhaya of Fatehgarh, The Mahdréja also married another 
Mahtal Kaur, daughter of aJat of Bhabra in the Shakargarh 
tabsil, who was much celebrated for her beauty. After one of his 
Kangra campaigns ho married Raj Devi, the daughter of Min 
Padma, Pathania Rajpit of Dunera, and conferred this village in 
jagir on him for his complaisance. On his death the jagir waa 
resumed, but Didila, a eon of Padma, still holds; a life pension 
of Rs. 150 a year. 

From the Shakargarh tahsil he took three other brides, 
since he had been advised by the. Pandits to marry Salehria 
Réjpit women as this. would bring him good fortune. Ona 
of these, Rani Deoki Khurd of Antowidli, is still alive, and has 
built a Thikardwara at this village. She receives an ann 
pension of Rs. 205. Her family origmally belonged to Badwalin | 
the Jammu territory. Another, Mussammit Saidano, died a short. 
time ago, but her nephew, Nidh4n Singh of Bujar, is alive, and 
with his sister, Mussammét Kaur Devi, receives a polisosl ae 
of Rs, 1,800a year. The third Rani, Har Devi, of (handwal, be- 
came sati with the Mahdraja, Her brother Sukha Singhis alive 
and is a Zaildir, and receives a pension of Rs, 300 a year, 

These alliances appear to have been merely commercial 
transactions, and, beyond asmall grant of the nature of pur- 
chase-money, the families concerned gained neither honour nor 
position from the match. 

On the death of Ranjit Singh and accession of Kharak 
Singh, Fatehgarh, which with Kalanaur had been held in. 
jagir by the prince, acquired considerable importance. On. 
the fall of Rani Chand Kaur in February 1841,-her personal 

roperty and jewels were seized here, and it is alleged that 
»y abstracting zome of the latter, Diwan Tek Chand, one of the 
personal servante of the Rani, laid the foundations of the fortune 
of the Diwan family of the town, which still owns a deal of 
property inthe neighbourhood. At Batéla Sher Singh was living 
when he was summoned to Lahore by Raja Dhbidn Singh, 
and it was here that he retired when his first attempt on the 
throne proved unsuccessful, His subsequent expedition was 
crowned with success, and from his accession in 1841 to his 
murder in 1843 his personal history was severed from this part 
of the country. 

During the brief reign of Dalip Singh, nothing specially 
affecting the history of the district occurred until, by the treaty 
of Lahore in March 1846, after the Sutle] campaign, the 
Jullundur Doéb. and the, Kangra district were celled to the 
British, The boundary thus laid down brought the Shahpur 
Kandi tract, of the Pathinkot, tahsil under that Government, 

By the same eee the province of Jammn and. Kashmir 
were s0ld,to Gulab Singh in part payment of the war indemnity, 
and in the following year the southern boundary of the Jammu 
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territory was laid down by a commission under Lieutenant 


Abbott, which, in exchange for Lahul and Spiti, drew the line, 
so a8 to leave a portion of thelowlands below tho hills inside 


the Jammu border, while on the east the Rave was taken as the Incinsion 


boundary of the two States. In 1848 on the annexation of the a 
Punjab, the remainder of the district was merged in Bribish = 


territory. 

During the second Sikh war and the revolt of Mél Raéj 
at Mooltan, the district remained fairly quiet. The Rang 
Nangal Sardar, pine Singh, in Batila had joined the rebels, 
and his followers held the fort at that village against the Go- 
vernment for some time, but wae reduced by General Wheeler 
with a small force, and the fort wasdismantled and the Sarddr’s 
-honse in part blown up on 15th October 1848. F 
In Shakargarh, Prem Singh and Ganda Singh, his son 
~ of Salrah Sindhnon, in Sialkot, went ont in rebellion and ravaged 
. Ghamraula, [khlispur, Chhamal and Narot. The Kardar of 
Chhamal was killed, and Bag Shah, Kardaér, of Narot, was 
taken prisoner. Eventually they were overtaken and defeated at 
Chakral near Masrir, where Ganda Singh was killed and Prem 
Singh disappeared. Some of the Harchand | gee from 
Parmanand in Pathankot and the neighbouring villages joined 
the Ndrpur Wazir, Ram Singh, in his attempts on Shahpur and 
the hilly tract in that tahsil, which are described ina succeeding 
paragraph; but from 1848 up tothe time of the Mutiny the history 
of the district was uneventful, and marked only by the carrying 
out of the’ summary and regular settlements and a genera] 
advance in material prosperity. The history of the settlement is 

piven in Chapter IV. 


of the 
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So far this account has been mainly confined to the general Admimistrative aub- 
history of the plains portion of the district, and has been drawn ee under the 


largely, from the valuable work on the annals of the Punjab, 
recently completed by Sayad Muhammad Latif. The following 
detailed memorandum of the way in which the different talukfis 
were held ehortly bofore annexation is taken from the settlement 
reports of Messrs. Davies and Cust, with the necessary modifi- 
cations. rn , 
Tansu. Parsankot. 

1, Sujanpur—Sardér Amar Singh Bagga,of Dharmkot, took 
_ this taluka from the Kanfingos of Sujanpur. Mahdréija Ranjit 
Singh confiscated the country of the Sardar in 1808. It has 
since been khalsa. 

2. Gharota.—Formed part of Sardiér Jai Singh Kanahya’s 
poksessions. Mahirdija Ranjit Singh took this tract of land from 
Mai Sada Kaor (his mother-in-law), widow of Sardar Gurbakhsh 
Singh, son of Ja sao i in 182], and gave it in service jigie 
together with the talukaés of Talibpur, Kahniwin and Kot 
Santokh Rai, &c., to Prince Sher Singh, who held it until his 
death. When it escheated to the Lahore Darbér in 1843. 
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8, ‘Pérgarh.—Hela in feudal jégir by the Veglia Sardars, 
Jowshar Singh, &c., under the Kanhaya Sardérs; a portion of 
it is still held by the Veglia family. . 

4. Téragarh,—Acquired aid held as the preceding number. 
The Mahdraja seized this in 1813. 

5. ukalgarh.—-Formed Seth of the possessions of the 
Bagga Sardars as No. I. ahiréja Ranjit Singh gave it in 
jdgir to Sardar Desa Singh Majithia on its acquisition in 1808. » 
Subsequent to the completion of Mr. Davies’ Settlement Report, 
“+ reverted to Government on the death of Sardir Lahna Singh 
Majithia, son of Desa Singh. 7 

6. Parmanand,—As the* preceding No. 5, the Sardar 
gave this up in 1947 when he left the Punjab. 

7. Addlatgarh.—Formed part of the Kanhaya estate under 

the Mahérdja ; it was held in jagir by Miin Sobha Singh of 

Jammu, and escheated to the Mah#r4ja on his death in 1830. 

Villages of Tahsil Pathankot formerly attached to the © 
Kangra district :-— 

1. Mirthal.—Seventeen villages fell to the Kanhaya Misal 
in 1759, from which in 1812 it was wrested by Ranjit Singh. 

II. Garhota.—Seven villages, as above, was annexed by 
Ranjit Singh in 1805. | 

II. Nangal Bhar.—Twenty villages as above. t 

1V. Phalai.—Twenty-one villages ; belonged to the fae” 

Sardéra, from whom it was wrested by Ranjit Singh in 1813. 

V. Pathdnkot.—Nineteen villages ; belonged to the Bagge ra 
Sardars until 1807, when it fell by marriage portion to the 
Kanhaya Misal. Ranjit Singh in 1808 added it to his domi- 
nions. 

Tans Guepasrus. 

Awankh.—Same as No. I Sujanpur. 


__ Jandi Chaunta.— Part of the Kanhaya estete. Afterwards 
held in jdgir by Sardér Gurdit Singh Kaleka ; rescheated to 
Government in 1846. ; 

Bianpur.—Formed part of the estate of the Kanhaya Sar- 
dérs, first in jagir to the widow of Nidhdn Singh Kanhaya and 
latterly in fdgir to Réja Dhidn Singh, Escheated to the Dar- 
bar in 1844. ) 

Babbehali.—Same as No. 9. 

Durangla.—Formed part of the Kanhaya estate ; granted by 
Mahéraja Ranjit Singh in jégir to the Sandhaénwalia Sardérs.. 
Now with Government. 


Bahrampur.— Ditto ditto. 
Talibpur.—As No. IT, ® 


Kahnuwan.—As No. II. 


Gurdaspur District.] 
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Ghumman.—Formed part of the possessions of the Ram- Chapter IT. 
hia Sardirs, from whom it was seized by Mahéréja Ranjit History. 
Singh in 1816. Afterwards made over in fdgir to Nau Nihal | 
Singh. Escheated to Government on his death, Administrative 
Kot Santokh Rait.—As No. 2 Gharota. ) tho Sikhs. 
Joitn.—Jagir of Sardar Lahna Singh. Has now escheated to 
Government. | 
Adinanagar.—Founded as a cantonment by Adina Beg, 
Governor of the Panjab under Ahmad Shah Abdali ; he died in 
1758. A.D. Alterwards formed part of the Bagga Sardars’ estate. 
Gurdéspur.—Formed part of the Kanhaya estate. The village 
of Gard4spur was held in charitable grant by the Brahman priests 
of Gurdaspur, who still own the estate. 
_ Jhabkara.—Formed partof the Kanhaya estate. Afterwards 
granted in 1816 by Mahdrdja Ranjit Singh to the Sodhis of 
Anandpor, who still hold it in jagrr. 
Khunda.—Formed part of the Kanhaya estate. Granted in 
jagir.to the Khunda Sardars, Jaimal Singh, &c,, whose danghter- 
in-law, Ishar Kanr, still holds it in ownership. 
Kalanzur.—This taluka derives its name from the famous 
town of Kalanaur, where Akbar ascended the throne; it formed 
oe of the Kanhaya estate, Was granted im jagir to Raja Dina 
Vath in 1847, A. D., and resumed on his death in April 1857; was 
also in jagir to Prince Kharak Singh. 
Riarki.—Formed part of the estate of the RAmgarhia Sardars 
taken by Ranjit Singh in 1816 on the death of Sardsr Jodh 
Singh. 7 
Kddidén—Formed part of the estate of the Ramgarhia Sar- 
dérs; afterwards held in /agir by Sher Singh. Escheated on 
his death. 
Batéla,—Formed part of the Kanhaya estate, as No. 2 
Gharota. 
Fatehgarh.—Formed part of the Kanhaya estate; was then 
in iagir to Prince Kharak Singh; escheated to Government on 


Chitaurgarh.—As above. 

Kotli Surat Malhi.—Formed part of the estate of Sardar 
Jowila Singh Padhinia; on his death in 1837 escheated to the 
Mabéraja’s Government; afterwards in jagir to Raja Suchet 
Singh, and reverted on his death. _ 

Shahpur.—Formed agi of the Kanhaya estate as No. 2; 
was held in jigir by Kangra Sardars. 

Behar.—Formed part of the Kanhaya estate formerly held 
by Charat Singh Randhawa. The Sandhdnwélia’s got it from 
the etre jal afterwards in jagir to Vir Singh Jallevasia; 


reverted to Government 1848. 
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Chapter IT Dharmkot Bagga.—The seat of the Bagga Sardars, as No. 1; 
History. lapsed to Government in 1847. : 


1 3 Bhagowal.—As No, 32. Afterwards granted to Sardar 
eub-de mitral? Desa Singh by the Mahérdja in 1808; then in jdgir to Sardér _ 
tho Bikbs. Golib Singh of Bhagowal as a sub-grant from Lah Singh. - 

lapsed to Government in 1845 on Lahna Singh’s death. 

Rangar Nangal.—Possession of the Rangar Nangalia Sar- 
dars; Karm Singh was the original Sardér, “The Rangar 
Nangal Sardars rebelled in 1848, when it was confiscated. 
Rangar Nangal itself is now in jdgir to Sardar Mangal Singh 
R4mgarhia, as a recent grant made to him by the Darbar. 

Khokhowd!.—Formed part of the Ramgarhia ildka ; taken 
by Mahdrdja Ranjit Singh in 18/6. : 

Sri Gobindpur.—Formed part of the estate of the Ram- 
garhia Sardirs; taken by the Mahdrdja from them m 1816. 






Taver. SHAKARGAIH. 


Ghamraula,—This taluka formed part of the dominions of 
Réja Ranjit Deoof Jammu, In 1783 it was annexed by the _ 
Kanhaya family, in whose possession tt reniained till 1802, 
when it was seized by Ranjit Singh. 

_ Atalgarh.—Comprised 41 villages; belonged originally to 
Réja Ranjit Deoof Jammu, from whom it was seized by Sardar 
Gurbakhsh Singh, Kanhaya of Dodeh in 1783 A, D. In 1797 
A.D. it was seized by Ranjit Singh on the death of the Sardar. 

Taluka Harar.—Comprised 16 villages; belonged to the 
Kanhaya family, from whom it was wrested by Ranjit Singh in 
1794. 

Taluka Morli (Bharri),—Comprised 22 villages j belonges 
to Réja Ranjit Deso of Jamma, from whom it was seized in 1780 
by Sardar Gurbakhsh Singh in 1773, and eventually by Ranjit 
Singh in 1799. 

Taluka Khanowél.—Thirty-three villages belonged to Raja 
Ranjit Deo of Jammn, from. whom it was semed im 1750 oy 
Sardér Gurbakhsh Singh Kanhaya of Dodeh, a few years sub- 
sequent to whose death it fell to Ranjit Singh in 1800, | 

Dadu Chak.—Thirty-two villages ; belonged to Raja Ranjit, 
Deo of Jammu. In 1760, it was taken by the Kanhaya Sardar urdar 
and from them by Ranjit Singh in 1795. 

Ohhamal.—Eleven villages ; belonged to the Jammu Sardérs, 
from whom it was taken by the Khanhaya Sardér and eventa- 
ally by Ranjit Singh in 1812 A. D. : 

; Suku Chak.—Twenty-five villages ; rerio to the Raja of 
Jasrota until 1810, when it was taken by the Kanhaya dire, 
and in 1813 by Ranjit Singh. 

khidspur.—Twenty-two villages ; belonged to the Jammu 
R4jés, from whom it was taken in 1756 by the Réja of Jasrota 
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“In 1771 it fell to the Kanhaya Sardars, and in 1801 it was seized Chapter I. 
by Ranjit Singh. . | History. 
: Bahe ie Biever villages; belonged to Jammu. Wastaken ist 
by the Jasrota Raja in 1749 A. D.; by the Kanhaya Sardars iN ieee 
1764 ; and by Ranjit Singh in 1794. the Bila...» 
Shajargark.—Thirty-five villages ; belonged to the Jammu 
ijas, from whom wrested in 1761 by the Kanhaya Sardars. In 
1795 A. D. Ranjit Singh seized the taluka. 
Masrur.—Thirty-two villages; belonged to the Jasrota 
Rajas, from whom it was taken in 1811 hy the Kanhaya Sardars. 
In 1813 annexed by Ranjit Singh. 
Manga.—Twenty vilhiges ; belonged to the Jammu Réjaés. In 
1769 the Kanhaya Sard4érs took it, nnd in 1804 Ranjit Singh 
annexed it. 

Hura Dallo.—Forty nine villages; belonged to the Jammu 
Réjés. In 1778 the Kanhaya Sardaira tovk it; in 1821 Ranjit 

Singh annexed it. | 
Fatehpur.—Seven villages as above, Taken by Ranjit Singh 
in J811. | 

Thikarion,—Seven villages as above, Annexed by Ranjit - 
Singh in 1802. ; 
MaluSelu.—Five villagesas above. Annexed by Ranjit Singh 

in 1805. 
| Ghurala.—Thirteen villages as above. Annexed by Ranjit 

Sigh in 1817. | | . 

Sahari.—Eighteen villages ; spr ee originally to the 
. Jammu Rajis, from whom wrested in 1763 by the Dodeh Sardars. 

In 1802 was annexed by Ranjit Singh. d 

Bulaki Chat,—Twenty-nine villages ; belonged to the Bhangi 
Sardirs until 1746, when the Kanhaya Sarddrs obtained pos- 
session. In 1791 it was annexed by Ranjit Singh. 

Dodeh.—Thirty-four villages ; belonged to the Jammu Sar- 
dirs, from whom it was wrested in 1751 by the Dodeh Sardirs, In 
1786 it was annexed by Ranjit Singh, and finally absorbed on 
Sudh Singh’s death in 1797. | 2. 

Kot Nama.—Fitty-four villages; belonged tothe Jammu 
Rajés and was taken by the Kanhaya Sardérsin 1754, and 
eventually by Ranjit Singh in 1788. | 

Bhikho Chak.—Fourteen villages belonged originally to the 
Jammu Sardiérs. In 1780 the Kanhaya Sardars obtained possess- 
ion ; in 1805 it fell to Ranjit meg. 

Jaléla,—Seven villages as above. Fell to Ranjit Singh in 
1804. 

CHak ANDAR. 

Taluka Nurot.—Sixty-five villages ; belonged to the Jammu _ History of the 
Rajas. After the imperial Subsdér hed witharawi,“ Adtim ae 
the founder of Dinanagar, was deputy for this tract. In 1769, 

. the Kanhoya Sardira took the taluka, which they held till 1797, 
when it was annexed by Ranjit Singh. 

. Kathlawr.— Bi villares as above. In 1785 it fell to 
Ranjit Singh. 
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Chapter !. To complete the history of the whole district as at present 
re constituted, Mr. Roo’s account of the Shahpur-Kandi tract, which 


an oan was transferred to this district from Kangra in 1852 and 1862, 

History of ithe and which until its final absorption by Ranjit Singh belonged 

St Kanditract. mainly to the twin Rajpét houses of Narpur and Shahpur, 18 
given in full, as it is clear and not very lengthy. 

In the last hundred years or so there have been three re- 
volutions affecting this tract, in common with the Punjab gener- 
ally— (1) the rise of independent Sikh chiefs; (2) the central- 
‘zation effected by Ranjit Singh; (3) the annexation by the 
British. The population are not Jét by race, nor Sikh b reli- 

‘on. The Sikhs were here either barons or retamers. It was 
the death of Adina Beg Khan in A.D. 1758 which made way for 
their intrusion. That able man, who, had he jlived, would pro- 
bably have done what Ranjjt Singh did afterwards, for some ten — 
years inclined to Kabul or Delhi , as suited his ambition. Ahmad 
Shah Durini made him Governor of the Jullundur Do&b, but 
Prince Timir, his’son, hated him for assisting . the Sikhs. 
He gave the Sikhs a bloody defeat at Makhowal in order 
to avert suspicions at Lahore from his own aims, but he 
secretly abetted their capture of that city. When, how- 
ever, ho found the Sikbs restive, he called in the Mahrattas . 
against them. But his death left him no successor. His infiu- 
ence had been purely personal. And two years afterwards the 
Mahrattés having been defeated at Pénipat, the Sikhs met to- 

ther at night, burnt the tents of the Lahore agent, murdered 

im, and proceeded to partition the country. Batéla and Adina- 
nagar, together with most of the country between Amritsar 
and the hills, fell to the Kanhaya Misal. The Bagga family of 
the same standard obtained Sujanpur, whence they expelled the 
Kantingos, who had established 5 At of theirown. The founder 
of this family was one Amar Das, a Manjat zamindir of the 
village of Bagga in Amritsar, who, joining the Kanhaya Misal 
about the year 1759, overran the whole of the northern part 
of the district, including the towns of Sujénpur, Sukalgarh, 
Dharmkot, and Babrampur. He died in 1805 and was succeeded 
by his son Bhig Singhs who again was succeeded in 1808 by his 
younger brother, Budh Singh. In the following year Ranjit 

ingh defeated Budh Singh, and seized upon all the Bagge 
watdeoat & A small jdgir was granted to Budh Singh, and th 
remainder of the estate granted in jagir to Desa Singh Majithia, 
in whose family part of it remained until 1559. 

The portion of the district batad belonging to Kangra, 
and commonly known as the Shahpur-Kandi tract, was formerly 
divided into the following talukds, the names and limits of which, - 

with the exception of the Kaunt4rpur, have continued in local 
use down to the present time :— 
l. Shahpor. 5. Kanntarpur. 
Palabi. 6. Garhota. 


2 
3. Kandi. 7. Surajpur. 
4 Pathiukol. &. Mirthol. 
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_ The Shabpur, Paléhiand Kandi talukas were ey 
_ united and formed part of the territories of the Nirpur Raj4s. 
This dynasty was established about 700 years ago by Jatpal 


Chapter 1. 


cla Rava Bhet, » Taur Réjpdt from Delhi, who settled at _ History of the 


Pathankot and took possession of all the country at the foot of 
the hills. 

About 230 years ago the capital was removed to Narpur. 
The territory continued undivided down to the time of Raja 
Jagat Chand, who is mentioned by Mr, Barnés as having “im 
the time of Shah Jehan, A.D. 1646, and in the service of that 
emperor conducted a most difficult but successful enterprise 
nennee the Uzbeks of Balkh and Badakshin at the head 
of 14,000 Rajpéts raised in his own country.” | 

This Raja had two sons, the youngest of whom Bahao Singh 
became a Muhammadan, taking the name of Murid Khan, and 
obtained a separate grant in his own favour of the Mirpur 
territory between the Chakki and the Ravi. Qver this his 
family ruled for four generations, the line of thé elder brother 
continuing to rule in Nirpur. 7 

In Sambat 1825, A.D. 1768, Sayad Khan succeeded to the raj 
established by Bahio Singh. He died in Sambat [838, A.D. 1781, 
leaving a widow and twosons, minors. The country was now 
in the state of anarchy which intervened between the break up 


of the ne ae Empire and the establishment of the power of . 


Ranjit Singh. Petty Sikh Sardérs were setting up independent 
principalities all over the country. One of these, Sardar Jai 
Singh Kanhaya, had established himself at Batdla, and held 
either himself, or through his lientenants, all the country in the 
north of Bari Dodb. One of these men, Sardér Amar Singh 
ruled at Sujénpur, and another, Sardar Tara Singh, at Pathankot. 
The widow of Sayad Khan placed herself and her children under 
the protection of Amar Singh at Sujanpur, and the result was 
an immediate partition of her dominions. The two Sikhs took 
the country up to the low hills, Amar Singh annexing the 18 
villages near the Ravi forming the Pala tahakes: and Tara Singh 
the remaining 26 villages, which constituted the Taluka Kandi 
The 27 villages beyond the low hills, which formed the Shahpur 
laluka, were at once resumed by Pirthi Singh, Réja of Nérpur, 
who may be fairly considered their legitimate ruler. 

The boundary between the Sikh and Narpur territory fol- 
lowed the line of the old Shahpur-Nurpur road. Some of the 
descendants of the Shahpur Réjés still live at Sujanpur and hold 
the small village of Kale Chak in jagir Azim Khan is the chief 
man among them, and is a member. of the Sujanpur Municipal 
Committee. 

The remaining history of the Shahpur talokds ts identical 
with that of the arin dynasty, the fall of which is described 
at lengthby Mr. Barnes in paras, 67, 70, 89, 98 of his Settlement, 
Report. Raja Pirthi Singh was succeeded by his son Baja Bir 
Singh, who fell before Ranjit Singh in A.D. 1815, and whose life 


Shabpur-Eandi tract 
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was spent in vain endeavours to recover his dominions. After 


his defent m 1815, he escaped te Chamba, but shortly afterwards 
sought an asylom at Ludhiéna. He Was expelled from there im 


Hi of the consequence of his intrigue’ agninst the Maharaja, and soon 


Shabpur Kandi tract. 


afterwards he appeared in arms in lis own Gauehat S He was 
speedily crushed by the Sikh Commander, Sardir Desa Sigh, 
and, flying to Chamba, was given up by the Raja to Ranjit Singh, . 
who imprisoned him at Govindgarh for seven yeara. He was 
then ransomed by the Chamba Raja, and took up his residence 
at the shrine of Damtal, He lived here till the war between 
the Sikhs and the English broke ont in 1845, when he again 
raised his former subjects and Inid siege to Niarpur. He died 
before the walls of the fort, but not before the campaign had 
been decided in favour of the British, to whom the Narpur prin- 
cipality passed as a part of the Sikh territory then ceded. 
Jigirs were given to the members of the former royal family. 
Narpur, including Shahpur, has ever since formed part of 
British territory, but two unsuccessful attempts were made to 
recover it for its former masters by Ram Singh, son of the late 
Raja’s Waair. In August 1848 he made a sudden inroad from 
the Jammu hills, and seized the fort at Shahpur. He was 
uickly driven out of it, and fled to the Sikhs’ camp at Basohh. 
hi January 1849 he obtained two Sikh regiments [rom Raja 
Sher Singh, and, again crossing the Ravi, established himself ina » 


. strong position in the Dalla Dhar hills. He was driven ont of 


Taluka Pali. 


Taloka Eandi. 


Taluka P. thin- 
kot. 


this, and eventually captured and sent as a prisoner to Sujampor. 
A monument erected to the memory of two British officera who 
were killed in this affair can be seen from the Shalpur-Dathousie 
road standing on the summit of a hill. This was peony 
broken into by a wandering band of Phernas in the hope of find- 
ing large treasure. 

lt has already been explained how the 18 villages of this 
taluka were annexed by Amar Singh to his petty mdependency 
at Sujanpur, This man was formerly in the service of Sardar 
Jai Singh of Batdla, and was by hin made lambarddr and 
er lieutenant at Dharmkot. On the break up of the Mughal 

:mpire, Ajdib Rai, the Kaningo, had esteblished himself at 
Sujinpur and Pathankot. From the former place he was ex- 
pelled by Amar Singh, who set wp his own rule there, and, as 
already stated, annexed the-18 Paléhi villages in Sambat 1838, 
A.D. 1781. He was succeeded by his son Badh Singh, who in 
Sambat 1871, A.D, 1814, had to surrender his independence to 
Ranjit Singh and accept a service sagir. 

This 4 no separate history; as soon as it ceased to form 
part of Nuirpur it was incorporated with Taluka Pathénkot and 
sliared its fate. 

Ajaib R4i, the Kiintingo, was supplanted by Sardar Nand 
Singh, Bhangi, in Sambat 1818, A.D. 1761. Nand Singh died in 
Sambat 1832, A.D. 1775, leaving no sons. His widow invited Tira . 
Singh, sonof Sardir Mutsadda Singhof Fatehgarh, Batala,to come 
and marry her daughter and succeed her husband. He came, and 
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immediately put both mother and daughter to death, and took 
the whole of Nand Singh’s possessions. Six years afterware 
he annexed the 26 villages of the Kandi taluka. He remained 
independent down to Sambat 1864, A.D. 1807, when he had to 
ield bis possessions to Ranjit Singh and accept a jagir. 
thankot henceforth formed part of the Sikh territory, and as 
sini peseos under English rule. The three preceding talukas 
formed part of the Narpur territory and lay in compact blocks, 
and had distinctive features of their own. The remaiming 
talukaés are of a different character ; they are composed of the 
villages lying between the Chakki and Beds, very few of which 
ever belonged to Narpur ; and their only distinctive features are 
that they were held by different Sardars. 1t will be sufficient 
to state very briefly how they were held during the short period 
of their independence, and when they fell mto the hands of 
Ranjit Singh. 

Sardar Desa Singh was arelation of Téra Singh of Pathin- 
kot and Jai Singh of Batdla, With their assistance he made 
himself master of the 45 villages of the Kauntarpur, Mirthal, 
Gharota and Surajpur ilikis. After the war between Sansar 
Chand of Kéingra and Rani Sada Kour, wife of Gurbakbsh 
Singh and mother-in-law of Ranjit Singh, in which the Rani 
was utterly defeated, she imagined that the Katoch invasion 
had been caused by Tegh Singh, whv had succeeded his father 
Desa Singh. With the assistance of Jai Singh, she therefore, 
in Sambat, 1882 took possession of the whole country, leaving to 
Yegh Singh only a jdgir of the six villages of Kauntarpur, 
Khadawan, Bhahwén, Chak Nangli, Simli and Papiil. Thes 
were continued to his son Sher Singh. On his refusing service 
under Mahdraja Sker Singh, Khadiwan was resumed, and some 
villages near Batdéla given in exchange. The jagit was con- 
tinned to Bibi Rupfin. On her death the British Government 
resumed all but Kauntarpor, which was continued for the lives 
of Bhag Singh and Badh Singh, the sons, and Nihal Singh, the 
grandson of Sher Singh. Nihal Singh is still alive. Bhig Singh 
and Budh Singh rendered good service to Government, and 
their shares were consequently continued to their children 
for life. 

This formed a part of the old Kauntarpur circle held by 
Desa Singh. When he was dispossessed in Sambat 1832 by 
Sardar Jai Singh and the Réni, this taluka was given to 
her husband Gurbakhsh Singh. The Raéni was taken prisoner 
in Sambat 1870 by Sher Singh, and the tract paseed into his 
possession, On Sher Singh’s death in Sambat 1893 it was 
made over to Hira Singh. 

Like Gharota, Mirthal formed a part of Kanntarpur when 
it was taken by the Rani in Sambat 1852, and was given to 
her relatives, the sons of Bhég Singh. In Sambat 1864 it came 





into the possession of Ranjit Singh, and was mana on 
behalf of the prince, Sher Singh, by Jiwan Mal. en in 
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Sambat 1869 the prince’s jigire were transferred to. Kihnéwan, 
this tract was given to Kishen Singh, Wazir of the Guler R4ja, 
asa roward for services rendered in the Kangra campaign, 
It was resumed on annexation, and other villages given in 
exchange. | 
The four villages forming the Surajpur taluka always 
belonged to Nirpur, and were absorbed by Ranjit Singh with 
the rest of that territory. | 
Narpur fell in A.D. 1815, and the petty Sikh Chiefs had 
been swallowed up before. The whole of the territory wns 
brought under the general Sikh system of administration, Lila 
Sukh Didl ruled from A.D. 1815 to 1818, Moti Rim from 1818 
to 1819, Gura Wazir Lahori from 1819 to 1821. Kaptr Singh 
succeeded, but was speedily removed, snd the administration 
then passed into the hands of Sardiir Desa Singh Majithia, 
who, with his son Lahna Singh, held it until it passed to the 
English. Their official title was that of nizim; their dnoties 
and the manner in which they were performed are described 
at length by Mr. Barnes in para. 325 and following of hia report. 
The actual administration was carried on by kardars, the nomi- 
nees of the nézim, one of whom was appointed for each par- 
ganah. Mr. Barnes sums up the charncter of the kaérders 
generally by saying that “the problem of his life was to main- 
tain cultivation at the highest possible level, and at the same 
time to keep the cultivator at the lowest point of depression.” 
It is needless to enquire how he strove to solve this problem. 
The nézims and kardirs were mere! y the official nominees 
of the Government of the day. Nominally at least they 


received regular salaries, though their main incothe depend on — 


what they could extort from the people. Ulsder these Govern- 
ment officials were another class of men, hereditary representa- 
tives of the people, who were expected Ly the Government to 
perform certain duties, and who were sommarily deprived of 
their position if they failed to do so. These were the kénin- 
gos, the chaudhris, the kotwals and the village headmen, 

The kandngo was a registrar appointed under the emp er- 
ors, one for each taluka, more for the sake of a general uniform- 
ity with the Mughal system than because they were really 
required. “I doubt,’ sayé Mr. Barnes, “if their duties 
were ¢ver more than nominal. These functions have long sines 
fallen into disuse, and as their services were not requlied they 
have gradually lost their privileges and emoluments, and retain 
nothing but the name.” It is needless to add that under the 
English system the kaningo has always been simply a 
official. | 

Mr. Barnes says :-— 


“The chandhris are anothor class of agricultural officers 
raised by the Mughals. These functionaries are fonnd only in. 
those districts which were reserved as imperial demesnes, The 


extent of their jurisdiction seldom comprised more than eight 


fs 
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or ten villages, and in every taluka there were several chau- Chapter II. 
dhris. ‘The duties were chiefly fiscal. They were expected pistopy, 


to encontage cultivation, replace absconders, and provide gene- 


rally for the security of the Government revenue. They were Chandbris. 


also entrusted with police powers, and were responsible for the 
arrest of criminals and prevention of crime. Their emolumenta 
were usually 2 per cent. on the gross produce, and sometimes the 
Governmént conferred # small jagir.” ; 

Mr. Barnes goes on to say that they were introduced into 
these parts more for the sake of uniformity than anything else ; 
that in the whole of Kangra parganah only two coald be found 
at the time of the regular settlement who retained any part of 
their ancient privileges. They had nearly all of them sunk 
down into mere village readmen, and in many cases they merely 
retained the name. ‘The chaudhrisof Indaura in Narpur had, 
however, owing to their Katoch origin, retained both their in- 
fluence ani_their privileges ; they rendered good service in the 
disturbances of 1848-49, and wherever Mr. Barnes found them 
in possession of uny rights he confirmed them in them. 


Somewhat similar was the location of the kotwél, of whom Rotwils. 


Mr. Barnes says :—“ In tho old principality of Narpur there ts 


‘a grade of hereditary officers, a post of the old Hindu revenue 


system, called kotwals. The offica is of very ancient origin, 
and partly from its antiquity and partly from its better adapta- 
tion to local wants the duties and privileges continue animpaired 
tothis day. ‘I'he kotwal is the agrioultaral chief of a circle of 
villuges grouped together from physical anology and called 
kotw4ls. In our maps and records these jurisdictions are called 
talnkaés. The duties of a kotwdl were not only fiscal and 
criminal, bot also military. In case of emergency he was 
required to repair at the head of all the fighting men in the 
talaka to the scene of danger. Tho people, if they wanted a 
pleader, deputed the kotwal. His infloanhe was unbounded, 


and in a political crisis the people would watch his pro- 


ceedings and submit their judgment to his. Whatever 
coursa he took they would be sure to follow. These fanction- 
aries are remunerated in land free of rent, and wherever I 


found them I maintained their offices and emoluments entire.” | 
The district has orly gradually assumed its present , ‘iesekbietanc aa 


form. After the Sobrion campaign, by the treaty of Lahore oe 


coneluded 8th March 1846, the Julundar Dob inclading the 
Kéngrs district, was ceeded by the Lahore Darbar as a war 


indemnity. The boandary of the Kangra district was demarcated - 
a commission, and ran from just below the present head of 


“Bari Dodb Caaal in an almost straiglit line to the old bed 
of the Chakki near Dhanga, whence it followed the coursouf the 
eastern branch of that stream to itsjunction withthe Beds. After 


_the annexation of the Punjab in April 1849, Mr, C. B. Saunders 


waa directed to form a new district of Adioanagar which should 


% 


the 
Bir. 
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Chapter II. = include two-thirds of the Bari Do4bnorth of Amritsar. chat ray 
ee was selected as the head-quarters as Batéla was considered to be 
ei ial too far south. The sce — to be re an the 

Constitution « ulations in force in the North-West Provinces. ‘The Adina- 
district eter, avi: sb ‘district was that settled by Mr., afterwards Sir H. Davies, 
tish role. and included the whole of the present Gurdiispur tahsil, the 
reste ter part of the Batéla tahsil, and the 181 villages in the 
athankot tahsil south of the boundary defined in 1846, In July 
1849 the civil officers and military escort were transferred to 
Batala and established in Maharaja Sher Singh’s house at Andrkali 
as Adinanagar was thought to be unhealthy. In the autumn 
Batdla was considered to be too much exposed to floods, ard 
so Gurdaspur was selected asa suitable site for the station ; 
and after some further doubts as to its healthiness the name of 
the treasury and district was finally altered from that of 
Adfnanagar to Gurdaspur on Ist May 1852. 


In the meantime work had been commenced on the Béri 
Doéb Canal, and in 1850 it’ was deemed desirable to 
place the whole course of the canal within one district ; s6 with 
effect from Ist March 1852, 83 villages south ofa line ron- 

" ning from the Ravi at Shahpor to the Chakki shove 
Pathankot were transferred to Gnuorddéspur. The Revanne 
Survey was then well advanced, and at the’ revision of the 
boundaries of tahsils and districts in 1853 the Shakargarh 
tehsil was transferred from Sialkot; the boundaries of 
Gurdaspur and Batéla wore fixed much on their present lines, 
some 107 villages in the south-east being added to the latter 
from Amritsar ; and the delta between the Ravi and Ujhb, con- 
taining 99 villages, was cut out of Shakargarh, and with 18] 
villages from Gurdfspur and the Kangra villages formed into 
@ separate tahsil with head-quarters at Pathinkot. 

The district was then formed aa follows :-— 

Tahsil Pathinkot in the north-east, : 
» Shakisgar—trans Ravi, except Andar, . 
»  Gurddspur—the central portion of the Bari Dosh. 
» Batéla—the southern portion of the Bari Doab. 


_ in August 1860, the hills upon which lies the Dalhousie 
sanitarium, having been acquired in 1853 from the Chamba 
State, were transferred from the Kangra to the Gurdéspar 
district, and in the April of 1862 this transfer was supplemented 
by the further transfer to the district of the strip of hill country 
already described as lying between the Réviand Chakki an 
intervening between Dalhousie and the plains. In 186] Rija 
Teja Singh’s Jagir was consolidated in the south-west of the 
Batdla tahsil and his head-quarters were fixed at that town and 
4 considerable jurisdiction over the jégir villages was confer- 
red on him with the title of Raja of Batéla, new tahsil. 
formed at KAdidn, but on the death of the Raja on 2nd December 
1862, the jagir was resumed and the former tahstl reconstituted, — 
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In April 1867 the Batdéla tahsil was transferred to Amritsar, Chapter ZI. 
but was retransferred to Gurdispur on Ist April 1869, as the History 
arrangement did not work satisfactorily. rine 
The following account of the events of 1857 is taken from Piogerscten tt rhe 
the Punjab Mutiny Report :—” One of the first precautions tish role. : 
adopted here 6 the Deraty Commissioner, Mr. Naesmyth, __ 
was to send his Rs. 7,00,000oftreasure-in the fort of Govindgarh The Mutisy. 
at Amritsar. It was put under a guardof the Irregular Cavalry, 
and ronthrongh the 44 mileson the night of the 20th May 
by relays of bhakites or light two-bullock carts. On the 3rd 
June a feeling of still greater security was created in the station 
by the dismissal of the detachment of the 59th Native Infantry 
to join its head-quartersat Amritsar. Its place over the treasury 
was taken by a party of the police battalion, from whichcorps also 
guards had been furnished to the houses of all European 
residents until the 59th left. The jail was carefully watched, and 
interviews between the prisoners and any of their friends for- 
bidden, lest any design tobreak outof jail should be formed. There 
Was an extraordinary number of Hindustanis in this district, 
mostly employed on the works of the Bari Doéb Canal, which 
has its head-quarters at Midhopur. The public enterprise 
had not hitherto attracted natives of the Punjab in the proportion 
that might have been expected. Many of the native clerks, 
contractors and workmen were natives of Hindustin. As such 
it was. needful to watch them closely and to resort to espionage 
that any projected disturbance miglit be stifled at once. Two 
civil officers, Hindustanis of somerank in the Government service, 
fell under such serious suspicion that they were removed.-to 
other places, anil ulterior measures against them were at one 
time contemplated. Jt was impossibleto guard the river 
thoroughly as it was frequently fordable, and owing to its 
proximity to the mountains, and consequent liability to 
sudden freshets, no dependence could ‘be placed on it as 
a barrier. However, all stray beams and planks which 
could be bound up in rafts were cleared away, all the 
boats but two were withdrawn or scuttled, and on receipt of the 
news of the Jhelum mutiny on the 7th July these two were 
alsosunk. The river was therefore considered args agua im- 
passable. Two days after this, came tidings of the march of 
46th Native Infantry and Wing of the 9th Light Cavalry in 
mutiny from Siilkot towards Gurdaspur. The news had been also 
telegraphed to Brigadier-General Nicholson, who was lying at 
Amritsar with his moveable column. The signaller was drunk, 
and the message was not delivered, bnt an express sent by mail- 
cartreached early in the morning. He was earnestly requested 
to intercept the mutineers, and with his characteristic energy he 
started the same evenirg withsix guns under Captain Bourchier, 
600 men of Her Majesty’s 52nd Foot, some Sikh levies, and 
a few half-deciplined Sikh horse. | 
Tothe commercial menof Amritsarand Lahore the absence of 
A apg, Pac compensated for by the hundreds of native ees or 
thas which ply unceasingly between the two Cities. On the 
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day in question the district officers of both places were ordered 
to seize every ekka, bAdhli and pony that was to be seen, and to 


‘despatch them under police guards to General Nicholson's camp 


at Amritsar on urgent public service. The vehicles on their 
arrival there were promptly loaded with British soldiers, and the 
force started at dusk for Gurdaspur, which 1s at a distance 
of 44 miles from Amritsar, reaching it at 3 p.m. of the 11th 
July. It was joined at Batala by Mr. Roberts, Commissioner, 
and Captain Perkins, Assistant Commissioner of Amritsar, The 
next day General Nicholson was told that the mutineers had 
crossed to the left bank of the Itavi by the ford at Trimmn. 
He marched, and met them drawn up in line near theriver. Thea 
9th Light Cavalry charged the Artillery fearlessly on both _ 
flanks andcut down some of the gunners, the 4$th Native 
Infantry advanced boldly to take the gonsin the face of a 
storm of grape which mowed them down by scores, and it was 
not till the 52nd leaped out on them with the bayonet that they 
turned and fled. The remnant of the mutinons force took refuge 
on anisland, where they erected a battery for their gun and 
collected their women and their spoil, At daylight on the 16th 
July they were attacked in this their last stronghold, Numbers 
were drowned or shot in the water, many were billed in — 
the flight, and the prisoners were all executed by martial law, | 
On the 18th the column returned to Gurdispor.” The fight took 
place on the border of the villages of Thakarpur and Wazirpnr, 
close to the present Trimmu encamping ground. The mutineers 
were stopped for a short time on the opposite bank of the Ravi 
owing to the want of boats, but, strangely enough, the water 
suddenly fell toa point unusually low for the middle of the 
rains and they were enabled to cross. As soon as most had 
crossed, however, the water rose to its normal level and blocked 
some of them on the island between the two streams. Sardér 
Man Singh of Jhon Ma4n Singh in: Tahsil Shakargarh rendered 
‘valuable services during the fight, and at the moment of victory 
was struck by a bullet while on his way to Mr. Naesmyth in 
another part of the field. He was taken to Thakarpur, where 
a few hours afterwards he died and was burnt in the garden to the 
north of the village which is owned by his family. There isa 
small pakka cenotaph on the spot where his remains were ore- 
mated, which is now falling into rnins. His widow received a 
pension of Rs. 200 till her death, and his sons Lahna Singh 
and Wazir Singh get pensions of Rs, 150 a year each. Bones 
of horses and men are still occasionally plonged up on the field of 
battle, especially on the spot where a deep nala, known as the 
Kila péini, used to be, as during the retreat hundreds of the 
mutineers were driven into this and shot or drowned. The Euro- 
peans killed in the fight were buried at Gurddspur near the 
encamping ground, but there is no momorial of the battle on 
the spot. It would be a Pagar act now on the part of Govern- 
ment if, inlieu of the life pension, the estate of Thakarpur. 
which has been assessed at Rs, $20, was granted to the head of- 
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the family in, jagir duri good conduct and loyal service to 


Government when required, and on condition of his erecting and 
keeping in repair a proper cenotaph to Man Singh with a suitable 
inscription. During Wazir Singh’s lifo he might receive Rs. 150 
a year outofthe revenue. Lahna Singh was a Resdldérin the 
Military Police Force, and is now zaildér of Nainakot in tahsil 
Shakargarh. His age prevents his being of much service now, 
but he has some claims on Government, and the memory of the 
good services rendered by Man Singh and other local notables 
shonld not be allowed to die out, while a memorial, such as now 
is proposed, will be the best way of commemorating the battle | 
pitt the services rendered, and serve to stimulate the 


Present generation to emulate the deeds of their fathers if 


occasion should ever arise, Many of the mutineers were brought 
in by the villagera and executed by Captain Adams, Assistant 
Commissioner, and Mr. Naesmyth im commission. Most of the 
pany that escaped to Jammu were made over to ua by the 

ahardja’s officers, and tried by Lieutenant MacMahon and 
Captain Adams at Bhikho Chak. Some of them, however, con- 
trived to make their way through the trackless wastes of the 
Himalaya to Spiti, where they were beleaguered by the people 
until the arrival of Mr. Knox, Assistant Commissioner of Kalla, 
who captured the party, more of whom were then executed. 
During the first week in August a remnant, numbering about 25 
men of the 26th Native Infantry from Lahore, found their way 
into the swamps of this district. .They were all killed by a] arty 
of the new levy under Messrs, Garbett and Hanna of the Canal 
Department, and by a sepsrato little party of the 2nd Irregular 
Oavaire under Major Jackson, who oi serionsly wounded. The 
raising of the levy was an important part of the workofthe district 
officers. It was entrusted to Captain Adama, and the force was 
pronounced one of the best bodies of men that had been recently 
raised inthe Punjab. On this head Mr. Naesmyth makes the 
following remarks :— This general enlistment was one of the 
most popular, as it was among the most effective measures 
adopted by Government, and contributed in a vast degree to 


‘link the popular feeling in this part of the country with the 


British cause. A mutual interest and sympathy was created 


to support that cause which had now become common, deep 
and earnest were the aspirations which vibrated in every 
homestead and evinced that the military spirit of the nation 
had been gratified, and afforded an agsnrance that its valiant 


S0ns Would not be backward in vindicating the trust bestowed.” 


Since annexation, with the exception of the stirring events 


described above, the history of the district has wed been | 


uneventinland characterised, except, perhaps, in Pat 
a general advance in prosperity and wealth, This has beon 


especially marked in the southern half of the Bari Doab portion, 


which naturally had suffered most from the disorganisation 
ensuing on the fall of the Mughal power and the misrule of 
the Sikhs. | 


Chapter IT. 
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H. P. Fano, Esquire 
Major E. Lake 
Lord William Hay 
G. Palmer, Esquire 
Captain J. BR. Beecher 
H. BR. Madocks, Esquire 
J. Naeamyth, Esquire 
Major 3. Graham 
R. Egerton, Esqvire 
8. E. Porkina, Esquire 
, Captain G. Lewin 
Major R. Young 
Captain F. J. Millar 
Major RE. Young 
Captain F. J. Millar 
Captain W. G. Davies 
BL W, Steel, Eequire 
Captain E. BR. Conolly © 
Colonel J. M. Cripps 
H. W. Bteel, Esquire 
Major F. J. Millar 
BH. W. Steel, Esqoire 
Colonel J. Fendall 
G, Smyth, Esquire 
Colonel J. Fendall 
H. T. Burney, Esquire 
G. M. Ogilvie, Esquire 
BR. T. Burney, Esquire 





Name of Deputy Commissioner. 
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; | 27th March 1645 

» | Lith Jaooarry 1850 
4th December 1551 .., 
- | Tat September 1852 ... 





November 1852 
October 1B53 
Snd June 1866 


| August 1860 ~ 


November 1862 
March 1863 

November 1863 
2ist December 1844 .., 
. | Ist July 1807 


a 


2ist Noromber 1867 ... 
2ist December 1567... 
| 12th March 1870 
| 10th Febrnary 1871... 
. | 28th Febroary 1971... 
. | ad March 1971 
6th May 1871 
Sth May L871 
«+ | 16th June 1871 
+ | Lith August 1872 ts 


.» | 20th September 1972... 


25th March 1873, 
» | Grd May 19876 
bai Ord August 1876 8 | 





20th Beptomber 1867... 


The following table shows the officers who have held wT 
of the district since annexation for the respective perice 
marked against each :-— 







To 


eel 


14th January 1560, 


Slet August 1853, 


_ | Beptember 1663. 
., | Ist June 1856. 


August 1800, 
November 1862. 
March 1863 
November 1863. 


| 20th December 1464. 


30th Jone 1867. 


| 20th November 1587. 
2th December LB&6T 
| Lith March 1870. 


, | 9th Fobrnaty 1871 


| 24th February 1871. 
let March 1871. 
Sth May 1871, 


_ | ath May 1971. 


15th Jane 1871. 
10th August 1873. 
19th September 1873 


| 6th March 1877. 
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KR. W. Trafford, Esquire 
Colonel F. J. Millar 

J, W. Gardiner, Esquire 
J, W. Hrown, Esquire 

J. W. Gardinor, Esquire 
Colonel F. J Millar 

J. W. Gardiner, Esquire 
Colonel E. FP. Gordon 

T. Troward, Esquire 

W. Clark, Esquire 
Colonel A. Harogurt 

W. Coldstream, Esquire 
R. M. Dane, Esquire 

W. Coldstroam, Esquire 
G. L. Smith, Esquire 

J. 0. Brown, Esquire 

L W. Dano, Esquire 

J. C. Brown, Esquire 

@. Bmyth, Esquire 

L. W. Dane, Esquire 

H. C. Cookson, Esquire 
Colonel J. B. Hutchinson 
L. W. Dane, Esquire 
Colonel J. B. Hutchinson 
L. W. Dans, Esquire 
Colonel J. B. Hatchinson 
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Mame of Depaty Commissioner, 


. | Oth February 1857 ... 


. | 26th April 1601 
| 26th May 1891 


.. | 28th December 1881... | 
. | Sth Jone 1882 2 


.. | 16th November 1587... 
_ | Sth December 1887... 


| 16th June 1888 
| 27th March 1889 
vw. | 7th April 1889 










@od April 1877. 

Sth October 1578. 
4th November 1880, 
19th November 1899, 


th Mardh 1877 
(8rd April 1877 +r 
6th October 1878 ... 
Sth November 1586 ... 
20eh November 1890.,, 


History of the 
district after the 


ard Junuary 1881. 
6th July 1681. 

27th December 1831. 
4th Jone 1582, 

20th July 1882. 

| 4th October 1882. 


4th Jannary 1881 Sich 
6th July 1881 ual 


@lst July 1862 
Sth October 1862 .,, | 26th November 1555. 
26th November 1886.,, | 6th February 1887. 

| 20th July 1887, 

15th November 1887. 
4th December 1887. 
20th April 1888, 

.. | 16th June 1888, 

» | 20th March 1959, 
i , Oth April 1689. 

.. | 10th April 1889, 
26th May 1889, 


30th July 1887 a 


Int May 1885 





‘ith April 1889 sew 
27th May 1889 .,. | 25th April 1891. 
25th May 1891. 
26th October 1691. 
27th October 1801 .., | 20th Februnry 1592. 


lat March 1802. 


Tt is somewhat invidious to have to signal out for special 
notice any of these officers 


when all did their best, but it is only 


fair to notice the leading features of each administrator's work so 


far as it has left a lasting trace-on 
had effected the sammary sett 
of the Cis-Ravi tract before he was pl: 
of office was marked by the construction of 


the district. Major Lake 
lement of a considerable portion. 
aced in charge. His tenure 
the large Lake tank 
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near the Batéla tahsil and by several drainage works, of which 
traces of that near Dodeh still exist. Mr. Naesmyth’s | 


work was the maintenance of order during the troubled times 


History of theof the Mutiny, and bow well.le discharged his difficult task can 
distriet after the he easily learnt from the foregoing account. He also recast the 


Mutiny. 


statistics for the regular settlement of the Shakargarh tahsil, 
on which Mr. Cust wrote his report. ‘These had been prepared 
in the first instance by Mr. Prinsep, who, however, owing te leave 
and transfer, was unable to complete them. Mr, Egerton noted 
on the condition of a great number of the Shakargarh estates, 
which had then suffered rather severely from the effects of the 
1861 famine year. Major Young, working-in co-operation witlt 
the Deputy Commissioner of Hoshiarpur, laid down a fixed 
boundary fine betweon the two districts on the Beds in 1867 m 
the place of the old deep-stream rule boundary, which worked 
very hardly. This fixed boundary, which was established with 
the consent of the leading zamindars, has held good in the case 
of all the villages but three (Bhaini Paswélin Gurdaspur and 
Kangra and Samrdiin Batdla) up to the present time. Captain 
Davies’ administration was, as usual, characterised by the active 
prosecution of useful public works, and many of the reads and 
public buildings date from his era. 


Mr, Burney is one of the Deputy Commissioners who Is 
perhaps best remembered pereonally by the people, He finally 
settled the troublesome boundary case with Jammu on the Ravi 
below Maddhopur. An indefatigable pedestrian, be did his 
marches often on foot, and so was brought into close contact with 
all sorta and conditions of men. His energy was also largely 
directed towards the construction of drinking wells, a form of 
work which appeals directly to the sympathies of the people. 
lt was during his rule that the district experienced the disas- 
trously heavy rains of 1875, and 1876 which, especially in the 
Gurdaspur tabsil, produced serious distress by swamping and ~ 
water logging large tracts. A number of remedial measures 
were taken inhand in the form of remissions and suspensions 
of land revenue, and the construction of two or three escapes, of 
which the principal were those at Bucha Nangal and Abulkhair, 
Fluctuating assessments were introduced into #7 villages in 
the Kahniwin chhambh, under the supervision of Mr. (now Sir) 
J.B. Lyall, in 1878 and into 29 villages in other swamps through- 
ont the Gurdispur and Batéla tahsils between 1879 ond 1882. 
The execution of many of these scuemes fell to the lot of 
Mr. Gardiner, who aleo working with Mr. C. M. Rivaz, the 
Superintendent of the Kapurthala State, laid down the boundary 
of the State on the Beas in the south-east of the Batéla Tahsil, 


_ During this officer’s time the Amritsar-Pathinkot Provincial 


Railway was taken in hand, which has been an enormous boon 
to the Vis-Rayvi portion of the district, and greatly improved the 

osition of the agriculturists of the southern half of the Dob 
by enabling them to dispose of their surplus produce at 
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rémunerative prices direct to the wholesale merchants, and so Chapter 11. 
escape from the clutches of the retail grain-dealer to a great wistory. 
extent. ) History of the 

Mr. Coldstream made strenuous efforts to encourage district after the 
sericulture, but unfortunately, without much success; but in years Mutiny: 
to come he will beremembered for the valuable mango groves 
which he caused to be planted on most of the main camping 
grounds, the trees in-which are now doing well. 

Colonel Hutchinson’s great work up to date has been the 
facilitation of communications with the important hill cantonment 
of Dalhousie by opening up the-camel road as far as Duonera on 
the border of Chambaterritory for wheeled traffic, which has also 
greatly relieved the somewhat depressed condition of the Pathan- 
kot hill circle by reducing the demands upon the inhabitants for 
carriage and supplies. He has also signalised lis administration 
by a campaign against illicit distillation, which was rife in the 
Sikh portion of the district, with most satisfactory results in the 
intereats both of the people and Government. 

From this short retrospect it will be seen thatnearly every 
officer who was in charge of the district for any reasonable 
period did something, but, unfortunately, many held office for 
short periods only, and so good works commenced by one officer 
were lost sight of in the frequent changes which followed his 
departure; a state of things which proves how necessary 
ara the orders of Government requiring that a Deputy 
Commissioner should be retained for notlessthan three yearsin one 
district. Thisis especially the case in Gurd&spur, where, owing 
to the dense population, high cultivation, and enormous number 
of estates, it is really impossible for any useful public work, in 
the way of roads, canals, or drains, to be taken up and carried 
through without an amount of prea work, which is not 
so much required in the case of other less developed districts in 
the Province. 

Some conception of the development of the district since it 
cameinto our hands may be gathered from Table No. II, which 

ivessome of the leading statistics for five yearly periods so far as 
they are available, while most ofthe other tables appended to 
this work give comparative figures for the last few years. 
In the case of Table No. II, it is probable that the figures are 
not always strictly comparable, their basis not being the same 
in all cases from one period to another, But the figures may 
beaccepted as showing in general terms the nature and extent 
of the advance made. 
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Unfortunately the boundaries of the district have changed so 
much since 1855 that it is impossible to compare the figures for 
that rear for the district as a whole; but the density of 
population as then ascertained probably didnot differ much over 
the two areas of that portion of the district as compared in 1868, 
which also belonged to it in 1855 (including 1880, villages), the 
population may becontrasted asshown in 
Population.| the margin. These figures show an increase 

in the interval between the two enumer- 
—| ations of 83,016 or 12°66 per cent, upon the 
572,048 | population in 1855. The Deputy Commis- 
655,362 | gioner in hia report upon the census of 
—_!.________| 68 is inclined to believe that this imcrease 
is apparent rather than real, and attributablein preat measure 
to the superior correctness of the numeration effected at the 
time of the latter census. It isnot, however, in any degree 
out of proportion with the increase shown in other districts 
similarly situated, and there appears to be no reason for 
supposing that in this district, more than others, the returns 
of 1855 are defective. 

The enumeration effected in 1868 was believed by the 
Deputy Commissioner to be as correct as could possibly be ex- 
ened, but there are discrepancies between the total figures 
for the tahsils and total given for district, and farther differ- 
ences were brought to light at the recent settlement in adding 
up the census registers for tahsils. 

An increase in the population was attested by a consider- 
able increasein cultivation. Upon this point the Deputy Commis- 
sioner in the report already alluded to writes as follows :— 


‘This has always been one of the best cultivated districts 
in the Punjab. At the last census 68 per cent. of the whole 
area was under tillage, yet the increase of population combined 
with the stimulus to cultivation LiMn rising prices and in- 
creased facilities for irrigation yielded by the opening of the 
Biri Doab Canal, have led to no lesa than 22,000 ont of the 
74,000 then still available for tillage being reclaimed, ns also to 
nearly 15,000 acres of land classed atthe time of the census as 
barren, so that now 72 per cent, of the whole area is cultivated.” - 


Between 1869 and 1881 the annual decrease of population 
per 10,000 had been 90 for males and 53 for females, and 73 for 
persons, at which rate the male population would have been halved 
in 76°8 years, the female in 130-7 years, and the total population 
in 945 years. It was calculated that at the same rate of 
decrease the population in 1891 would be 765,400 pergons— 
407,400 males i 358,400 females, and the Gazetteer went on to 
say, norisit improbable that the rate of decrease will be sustain- 
ed as if the district is over-populated the exceptional immigra- 





Years. | 











1855 
1868 





‘tion from Kashmir caused by the late famine will perhaps never 


recur, while the extension of irrigation in the Punjab plains will 
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almost certainly open up a field for the surplus population f the : 
‘submontane Peli The decrease 10 a Peter aide Chapter III A. . 
1868 has been greater even than that in rural population, the Statistical. 
number living in 1881 for every 100 living in 1868 being 89 
for urban and 91 for total population. The populations for in- Migration and birth 
dividual towns at the respective enumerations are shown nnder pen. e Roe 
their several headings in Chapter Vi. 
Within the 
district the in- 
crense oe de- 
crease of popula- 
tion at wee dif- 
ferent enumera- 
tions is shown in ~ 
the margin. The 
1868 figures dif- 
fer somewhat 
| trom those for the 
total district. 








146 








{t will be seen that, except in Pathankot where the popula- 
tion has remained stationary, an increase by immigrations 
umongat the nou-proprietory classes having balanced the decrease 
amongst the owners, there has been an almost phenomenal rise 
in every tahsil, which in an already fully cultivated and highly 

_ developed tract is most disconcerting, and the complete satisfac- 
tion of the forecast made at the 1881 census is only another 
instance of the hopelessnessof attempting to deduce any accurate 
predictions for the future from past statistics at any rate in 
the case of agricultural and vital statistical problems. It can 
only be supposed that the figures for 1881 were abnormally low 
owing to the disease and distress resulting from the disastrous 
torrential rainfall of 1875 or 1876, which enused the swamps 
to increase enormously and affected most of the district very in- 
juriously, thereby largely awelling the loss by denths and 
emigration which was also inflated by the employment of great 
numbers of the people during the Afghan war. 

A return of drier and more prosperous seasons, the opening 


npof the Cis-Raévi portion of the district by the Amritsar- 
Pathankot Railway, and the absence of any specially disturbing 
element such as extensive military operaticns, coupled with 
perhaps a more careful enumeration are the only reasons which 
can be assigned for the present great increase, which amount to 
4 per cent. even over the figures of 1868. 

The increase would have been even larger, but for the occur- 
rence ofa severe fever epidemic during theautumn of 1890 which 
as shown in ‘lable XI A produced a frightful mortality. 1t 1s 
thonght that the disease was rendered more deadly by the pre- 
yalence during the spring and summer of influenza of a markedly 
epidemic character. 
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Table No. XI shows the total number of births and 

—— , === deaths registered in the 
district for the five years, 
from 1886 to 1891. The 
distribution of the total 
deaths and of the deaths 
from fever for these five 





the year is shown in Tables 
Nos. XIA and XIB. The 
annual birth-rates per mille 
calculated on the population 
of a 1881 were as shown in 
the margin. 

The figures below show the annual death rates per mille 
since 1881, calculated on the population of that year :— 
















‘ress, | 1880. | 1800, | 1691, | Average. 
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The registration is still imperfect, though it is yearly im- 
proving; but the figures always fall short of the facts, und the 
fluctuations probably correspond, allowing for a regular increase 
due to improved registration, fairly slonity with the actual 
fluctuations in the births and deaths. ‘The historical retrospect 
which formsthe first part of Chapter III of the Census Report 


of 1881, und especially the annual chronicle from 1849 to 1881,” 


which will ba found at page o6 of that report, throws some hight 
on the fuctuations. Such further details 

rates in individual towns as are available will be found in Table 
No, XLIV, andyunder the headings of the several towns in 
Chapter VI. 

The figares of age, sex and civil condition are given in 
great detail in the Census Report of 1891, while the numbers of 
the sexes for each religion will be found in Table No. VII ap- 
pended to the present work, Theage statistics must be taken 
subject to limitations which will be found fully discussed in the 
Census Report. The following figures show the distribution by 
age of every 10,000 of the soritlalina according to the Census 

gures :— 


years over the 12 months of° 


as to birth and death ~ 


= 
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| Under | 
1-year. 1 year. |2 years, 3 years. | 
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Persons r 451| 12 | sof) = 810 | 1,741 ; °1,435 

Males a 421 oof 205 305 1,673 ; 1,433 

Females ; 485 325 383 319 3 1824) 1,437 
a === =] | | 
1o—14 | 15—19 | 20—24 | 25-29 | 30-34 | 35-39 
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1,007 | 1,037 
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_ The number of males among 10,000. of both sexes is shown 














me ‘Towns. | Total. in the margin.* 
SS EE eae In the Census 
Allreligions... | GAdO | 6435] 6,439 of 1891 the number 
eats te # ; en eat sey of females per 1,000 
on | 6389 cast 5.379 | males in the earlier 
seat easel = | ae) PE years of life was found 











to be as shown in the 


margin.t The figures 
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. given in Table No. X, 
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Chep, IIT, a, each sex in each religion, avd also the distribution by civil 
Statistical. condition of the total number of each sex in each age period :— 


Births end deaths. Infirmity, | Males, Females} numbers of insane, blind, deaf- 
mutes, and.lepers in the district 
in each religion. The propor- 


Insane a 2 1 tions per 10,000 of either sex for 
Blind ~o a; | each of these imfirmities are 


shown in the margin ; further 
detail of the age and religion 
of the infirm is given in the 


Census Report of 1891. 


Deaf and dumb li 


—~ 





=m 





The figures given below show the composition of the Chris- 
tian population, and the respective numbers who returned their 
sbirthplace and their languages as European :— 















Details. Males. Fomalea Persons. 
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Europeans and Americans =... 137 | 112 ony 
5 : Hurasians 1s 3| wl 4 
£3 | Native Christians os) 1,185 | 654) 2069 
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_ SECTION B.—SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS LIFE. 

The following note regarding the food of the people was 
furnished by the District authorities for the Famine Report, 
1879 :— 

“The following grains form the staple food of the people 
of thie district ;—" 














When fuilure 
Deseri kion of | When When rain is Or ereessire 
crip | When pots harvested, jessentin] to them.’ rain cantes 

| injury. 








~ ¢| September, Octo: 
ban Desembar, 
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| February. 
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of the consumption of 





two children,” 


— food grains in tho year 
by an average family of 

Wheat a : 0} agriculturists and non- 
te (mixed grains) 25 agriculturists consisting 
bc raa kelck as ) 200! of five persons—one old 
— ae 0 00 | person, man and wife and 
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Table No. VIT'shows the numbers in each tahsil and in the 
i “) whole district who follow 











Basia! and reli- * Rural | Urban-| Total each religion a& nscer- 
if Religions: | popula-| popula- | popala-| SMC" TI | 
siiiniiiaisdit a ae eee |Pibon, | tion, | tained in the census of 
General statistics 1891, and Tablo No. 
and — Se ta al XLUEL gives similar 
eich i O55 az ovo | Nos, IIf, IIL A, IIT B, of 
Jain ve | om 6| the Report of the Census 
! i i aa | an a 7 = , 
ETE Ee wie : a = | givel urther detailson the 





=. | subject. The distribution 
of every 10,00)) of the population by religions is shown in the 
margin, The limitations, subject to which these figures must. be 
taken, and especially the rule followed im the classification of 
Hindds, are fully discussed in Part 1, Chapter IV, of the 
Census Report. 
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The sects of the Christian popilation are given in Table No, 
IIL A of the Census Report of 1881, but the figures are, for 
reasons explained in Part VII, Chupter lV, ofthe Keportso very 
imperfect that it is not worth while to reproduce them here. 
The figures for the 1891 census are here not available, 

Table No. IX shows the religion of the major castes and 
tribes of the district, and, therefore, the distribution by caste 
of the great. majority of the followers of each religion. A brief 
description of the great religions of the Punjab and of their 
principal sects will be found in Chapter IV of the Census Report 
of 1881. The religious practice and belief of the district present 
no special peculiarities; and it would be out of place to enter 
here into any disquisition on the general question, The general 
distribution ef religions by tahsils can be gathered from the 
figures of Table No. VII. About 1876, Swami Daya Nand, 
Suraswati, visited Gurdaspur and founded a branch of the Arya 
Samaj, which now includes a large number of members. The 
Aryds are very active in this district, and some of the leading 
local pleaders and employés in the district office are promment 
men of the sect. 

Amongst local peculiarities, it may be mentioned that the 
Sultdnids, who. reverence Sayad Abmad of Sakhi Sarwar in 
Dera Ghaézi Khan, are numerous in parts of Bataln. The 
proceed on regular’ pilgrimages to Dhaunkal, near Wazirabad, 
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and Sakhi Sarwar, or Nigaha asthey callit. The Sardi Jéte-are 
the leaders of this sect, and are sometimes styled Sheikhs, and 
receive small offerings, though they are rather shy of admitting 
the fact. Tho Varaich Jats who have embraced Islam have 
also a considerable reputation as spiritual leaders, and the shrine 
of Jhangi Bakht Shah Jamal, which is held by men of this gt 
(about four miles from Dera Nanak), is well known, Mirza 
Gholém Almad, of the Mughal family of ;Kadiin has also created 
a great stirof recent years. He isa man of great eloquence, 
and «distinguished preacher. At one time he was a leading 
Maulvi, but gave ont that he had a special mission to the 
sweepers, who flocked to him incrowds. ‘This, however, he has 
got tired of latterly, and is now engaged im an attempt to prove 
that he is the Messiah, or ataty rate directly inspired by the 
Almighty, which is srousmg considerable excitement amongst 
the Muhammadsns generally througheut the province. 

There are numerous religious houses throughont the dis- 
trict. The Barégi shrine at Talibpur Pindori has already been 
noticed in Chapter JI. The present Mahant is Brahm Das, 
who succeeded a few yenra ago. It stands on the edge of the 
slope of the old high bank of the Beds overlooking the river 
valley, and with its turreted facade embosomed in trees, and 
ini] white spires of subsidiary shrines, presents a very picturesque 
appearance from the valley. The Dhidupur shrine of the same 
sect in Batéla, which is the foundation of Baba Lal dial who 
flourished in the seventeenth century, and wasn friend of Prince 
Dara Shikoh, who endowed the place, is also a very fine mass of 
masonry buildings standing on a rising mound, and dominates 
allthe country. Both of these are well known houses, and have 
nnmerous followers all through the bills from Jammu to Kangra 
and the adjacent plains. The name of the present Mahant is 
Harnéim Das. 


Another hense of the ssme cect at Lel, near Dhaériwil, has 
a considerable local reputation, and was founded by Sagar, 
it disciple of Narain of indori, ‘he present Mahant is Rami 
Das. ‘The Udasis have shrines at Teja in Batila and Nainakot 
in Shakargarh, both of which are fine masonry buildings of 
some antiquity. The former is a foundation of Anép Singh, 
who flourished in the time of Huakikat Singh, father of Jamiat 
Singh Kanhaya, and the latter contains the samddh of Ram 
Kaur, Guru of Anup Singh. Both of these were connected 
with the mother house of Sahib Badha at Rim Das in Amritsar. 
The last Mahant but one of the Teja shrine poisoned himself in 
prison while under sentence of death for coinplicity ina murder 
case, and tho assignments held by the shrine were resumed. 
The reputation of the Sadbs attached to the institution is still 
unsatisfactory. 

The Darbér Sahib of Bawa Nanak and the Tahlishrine at 
Dera Nanak, which are noticed in Chapter VI, are also held. by 
Udésis, There is another institution belonging to the sect at 
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Kartirpur, about three miles from Dera Nanak, butacross the Ravi, 
which is said to represent the actual spot where the Gurao died, 
anilis hell in considerable repute, but has now no assignment 
attached to it. Other places connected with the Sikh Gurds 
have heen noticed in Chapter IT. 

‘The Jogias have an important temple, founded by Bhur 
Nath, the adversary of Farid Godar, at Jhakhbar in Pathankot, 
which holds grants datmg from the days of the Mughal Emperors, 
one of whom, Jchingir, 1s said to linve been carried across the 
Ghag on the shoulders of the Rajpits of Narut, who : thereby 
earned the name of maheh or kahars, which they have retained 
up to the present time. There is also another shrine of Bhairon 
Nath in Baira Khord in Tahsil Shakargarh, which is supposed 
to be haunted, and the Jogi attendants hold the village of 
Sapwil, which is also owned by them, iu jadgir.. OF the 
purely Hindu temples, the most important are the Shiwelus of 
Achleshwar at Achal, near Matala, Kaleshwar at Kalananr, and 
Dharmeshwar at Dhamraii. ‘The first and second of these have 
already been referred to in ChapterIT. At Achal thera iso fine 
tank constructed by Mai Sada Kaur, and repaired andimproved by 
the Bhondiris of Batila. Fakir Chand is at present the manager. 
Tbe feature of interest at Kaleshwar is a large black stone, said 
to extend down tothe Kiran stream many feet below the temple, 
which on being struck. bled, The masonry temple here was 
built by Mah4raja Kharak Singh. Dharmeshwar is celebrated 
on account of the springs feeding the Gupt Ganga, a small 


stream flowing down the Dhaia into the Beas, which rise in the 


garden altaclied to the shrine, and are said to have-had a mira- 
culous origin. 

The rock temples at Mukheshwar in Thara on the Réyi 

have already been referre] to im Chipter Il. They are at 
resent held by Brahm Gharthi,an old Suniis', who has found 
is way fromthe Deccan tothis shrine. 
_, Other leading temples are that of Parshotam Rai, founded 
by one Rim, a beother of the Nagn Rajaof Narpur, some 600 
years ago in Hara, a village in the Hill circle, and the fine pacca 
fana constructed by the bhandiiris at Batdla, which is a prominent 
landmark. All over the country, and especially in Shakhrgarh, 
thakerdwards and Shiwdilds are constracted by pions banyis, or 
others who have reaped a rich harvest during this existence, 
and wish to compound for their sins in a future life. The 
important thikardwira constructed at Antowdéli by one of the 
Ranis of Ranjit Singh has already been noticed. 


At Ghoman, in Batdla, there is a fine domed building ta’ 
commemorate one Diwa Nam Deo, a Chimba, who was a 
contemporary of the famous Kabir in the time of Sultdn 
Sikandar Lodhi, and after many wanderings settled and died 
at this village, where he founded o sect. His followers 
reverence the Granths, and in many respects resemble the Sikhs 
in their usages ; but the whole body of Chimbés, descended from 


a 


. 
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Ném Deo, callthemselves Bawds and are the priests of the shrme. Chapter IIT B. 


Similar dome constructions erected in honour of Nam Deo's 


Ghuman, but no grants of any importance are attached to any 
of these shrines. At Ghuman there is also a fine pacca tank, 
said to have been built by Méi Sada Kaur. 

The Sérsut Brahmans of Gurdaspur have an establishment 
at that place, of which the main feature is a shaking arcade of 
masonry, and they have a daughter house in Kabul itself. The 
elder branch of the same family lives at Gurdaspur in the 
Pathankot tahsil, where there is nlso a considerable dharmeala, 
Both of the old Mahants of Gurdaspur have just died, and the 
head of tle institution is now Bal Nath. 

The cbief Muhammadan shrines are the tomb of Shetkh 
Badar-ud-din Baghdédi at Masémian, who flourished in the time 
of Akbar. Itissuperintended by the Sayad owners of that 
village, lis descendants, and is a fine four square masonry 
building with a domed root and a facade, enriched with blue and 
white encaustic tiles made by a man from Jullandor. The tomb 
of Imim Ali Shah of Rattar Chattar near the Havi, in Batdla, 
+s also a fine domed building, which, though not quite finished 
as yet, is a striking object and fills the eye. The Sayads of this 
place have a considerable reputation amongst certain classes, 
though their piety has been questioned. The shrine of Farid 
Godar Chishti at Kastiwél, in Batala, is also a fine building, and 
the saint, or his first disciple Juma Deo, has a reputation for 
creating disastrous storms at the rabi harvest, unless specially 

ropitiated. At Kébouwdn there is anold tomb and mosque of 
chal Burh4n, a disciple of Farid Godar, and a celebrated saint 
and antagonist of Bairégi Bhagwan), referred to in Chapter I, 
and some of the stories related about the latter are told of his 
Muhammadan rival also. The shrine of Mian Mitha, who flour- 
‘shed in the time of Hamayin, stands on high ground near tlhe 
Kiran in Kathidls, and enjoys a considerable repatation. The 
tombs of Abdal Islam, or Bhat Badha, who got his nome from 
being so once addrossed hy the Jasrota Kaja, in Masrar in 
Shakarcarh, and of Sher Bakhtiir Khan Ghéziin Narot in Chak 
Andar, bave a great local reputation, and haye numerous petty 
grants scattered over the north of the district; and the shrine and 
mosque of Budhan Shah’ at Kalanaur are well known. At 
Miinkot, near Kalanaur, there 1s niso mn considerable shrine 
founded by Sayad Haji Hassan, acontemporary of Akbar, to which 
three-fourths of the revenueof the village has beenassigned. The 
Sajjada Nashins are not allowed to marry. The present head 
is Shahdb-ud-din. Pious Muslims vie with the Hindts in the 
construction of religious buildings, and in Shakargarh particularly 
many mosques have recently been built. The chief houses have 
all got assignments, and an account of the principal grants 
outstanding is contained in Chapter V. Detailed notices of 
the history of most ofthe various institutions have been filed with 
the village note-books, and the recent Census Report of the 


leading disciples exist in’ Dhaériwdl and Sukhowal close to Be ees 
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‘Chapter Ill, B. district also contains an interesting review of ithe leading 


gious ‘life. 


Fairs. 


religious beliefs of the district written by Sayad Muhammad 


"Latif. 


Closely associated with religious houses is the subject” 
of fairs held, and the following are the principal gatherings in 
this district ;— 



















% | TeManes, 





10,000 | Connected with. the Bai- 
ragi temple here, but» 
considerable trade is 
carried on in plough 
beams, winnowing bus- 
keta, dc. 


7,000 | Was originally connected 
with the festival, but is 
now ma regular cattle 
fair, and ia noticed in 
Chapter IV. 





15,000 | The Parera. mela of the 
| Gorira Jats. See also 
Gorala. 


October ,.. 


| January 7,000 | Foutival of Bawa Nam 






Deo, 
Baisdkhi, in 7,000 | Connected with the 
April. Shiwdla of Achleshwar. 


10,000 |The attendance of 
Sidhds of all claseew 
| gstthe Norember fair is 

rery large. 


22,000 |The Urs of Bawa Farid 
Godar. 



















Naum Das. 
win, in 


Batéla ... 


‘Kastiwil... | May 


6,000 | The Urs of Sheikh Bade 
‘ Diwin ; 0 small gathor- 
ing fs aleo held hero 
onerery Thuraday ot 

new moon 


4,000 | Connected with tha mela 
of Forahotam Mii. 


6,000 | In honour of Siri Chand, 
non of Howe Ninak. 


10,000 |Ie held when . the 
Saltinia pilgrima col- 
lect for their march to 

| Dbhaunkal This is one 
of the halting-placen, 
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‘exe, “Social and reli- 
Revapes pn 


— 








Fairs. 





'laknown as the Parera, 
| and isa special festival 
of the Lalli Jéis, who 
collect considerable 
auma, which aro dis. 
| bursed in prizes to 
wrestlers and others, Té 
: is oa 6©=s pemmi-religions 
meeting in honour of a 
deceased ancestor of 
the clan 











SS ee 





John Clement, a native catechist, was stationed here in 1872, | American United 
and was occasionally visited by members of the Sidlkot Branch eo Mis- 
of this Mission. In January 1874 Mr. Gordon was deputed to. sk 9 
found a regular Mission in the northern part of the Cis-Ravi 
portion of the district. He held sole charge up to Ist April 1883, 
when the Reverend A. B. Caldwell arrived to assist him, and the 
Gurdaspur tahsil was made over to him, Mr. Gordon retaining 
Pathénkot. Mr. Caldwell has remained in charge of Gurdaspur - 
to the present, and is now assisted by o ordained ministers and 
93 helpers. The Christians in the tahsil number 639, living in 41 
villages, and the number of schools maintained by the Mission 
has risen to 16, in which instruction is given to 192 pupils, 

Christian and others, up to the Primary School standard. ; 
Religious instruction from the Bible and orthodox catochisms 1s i 

The Reverend Mr. Gordon remained in charge of the 
Pathankot tahsil up to March 1885, when he went to America. 
He was succeeded by Mr. Caldwe!l until the arrival of the 
Reverend T. KE. Halliday in January 1890. Thero are 51 
converts and 4 native helpers, and instruction is given to 58 
boys and 31 girls in three schools, 


The ganéna branch of the work in these tabksila has beon 
entrusted to Misses.0. E. and R. Wilson since October 1887, and 
they are much respected and looked up to by the people. 


The Shakérgar tahsil his also worked by this Mission from 
Zafarwil, and land has recently been acquired in the old fort 
at Shakargarh for the construction ofa branch. The Reverend 
S$. Martin started operations in 1883, and the present staff 
comprises tho Reverend J.8. Barr, Mrs. Barr, and two zandéna 
Missionaries. with ninelay helpers. The converts number 675 in 7 
45 villages, and 15 Primary Schools aro maintained at ai . j 
average cost of Rs, 11 per month each, 
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eet : This Mission has acquired a considerable hold on the Chuhra 
Chapter IIT, B. clans, and works with Sur little friction and with statisfactory 
Social andreli- results. At one time the converts were unwilling to continue to 
gionslife. — perform their customary village service, and the villagers refused 
Presbyterian Mis. *° ive the customary due, This state of things threatened to 

| vterian Mia : we "SRS 7 1s 
“gionin Gordispar, produce swkward complications, but, thanks to the energetic 
action of the Missionaries of all sects, who at once pointed out the 
unreasonableness of their position to the converts, the danger 

was averted and no forther complaints have ocenrred. 


| aa The Batéla Church Mission occupies the Batéla tahsi) asa Mise 
a sion field. he head-quarters of the Mission sre at Batdla, with 
outstations at Fatehgarh, Srigobindpur and Dera Ninak. The 
Mission staff consista of two Europeans (the Reverends H. U. 
Weitbrecht, Ph.D., and T. Coverdale) and one native clergyman, 
three eatechiste and four Christian teachers. Batila ia also 
occupied by the Church of England Zandna Missionary Society, 
Zanina work was commencedin 1876. Tha present aiate consists 
of Miss C. M. Tucker, Honorary Missionary, Misa Deannan, Miss 
Dixie (Medical), and Miss Key and two Bible women. The Mis- 
sion schools are noticed below, 


The Baring High School and College at Batila, which js 
attached to the Batéla Mission, was established by the Reverend 
“ F. H. Baring on the Ist April 1878, and was affiliated to the Cal- 
; cutta University in 1880. The institution is intended for the sons 
of Christians who are able to pay moderate fees, covering at least 

the boarding expenses of the pupils and tnition fees, accordin 
to the Education Code. The main buildingof the i nstitution was 
formerly a palace built by Mahdréja Sher Singh, and .is now 
rented from Government on a long lease of 99 years. The 
educational staff at present consists of a European Principal 
(the Reverend Egerton Corfield, M.A.),2 Head Master, two 

graduates and-threo Assistant Teachers, 


The number of pupils in 1891 was 47. Tho objects of the 
institution are to give a thoroughly good edueation—morally, 
Seca , and eee or hea the Christian youth of North 
india. There are also Anglo-Vernacular Mission schools in the 
cities of Batéla and Fatehgarh, and Vernacular schools in nine 
villages. They contain altogether over 300 pupils. The Church 
of England Zandéna Missionary Society has two Girls’ schools in 
villages, The number of pupils is 69. 


Education. Table No. XIII gives statistics of education as ascertained 
. at the census of 180] for each religion and for the total p pulation 
ofeach tahsil. The figures for female education are probably vary 

. imperfect indeed. The figures inthe margin show tho number 
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= educated among every Chapter, ITT B. 

Elacation: Totes Ween 10,000 of each sex accord- gogial and vali: 

‘ ___ so ing tothe census returns. gious life. 
__ * || Under tnstenotion 1298 Statistics regarding the Edacation, 

| bod | Literate, 456 attendance at Govern. 
: FE: | ment and Aided Schools 
Females a acter | 11S Mee became in Table 


— 





” ‘The distribstion of | 


= 


of | 











Dotnits. 





a 


Europeans and Eurasian 





Native Christinua i 
Hindis L807 
Musalmdns ~ | 1,007 
Sikhs eye 
Others _ 7 











Children of agriculturists 
» Of non-agricalturiste § .. 








It is difficult to form any satisfactory estimate of the wealth Poverty or w 
Table No. XXXTV of the people. 


of the commercial and industrial classes. 








he scholars at these schools by religion 
aie leiae'l and the occupations of 
|| | their fathers as it stood in 


1891 is shown in the mar- 
gin. Bome figures for 
the Mission Schools have 
been given in a preced- 
ing paracragph. 


gives statistics of the working of the license tax for four years 


and of the income tax sinca its introduction in 1886. 


In 1891.92 


1,156 persons were assessed at Rs.29,597 against 1,789 persons 
at Ns. 19,056 under the old income tax during tho. last se of 


. ite existence 1871-72, but the difference in incidence and manner 


ef working rendersa true comparison impossible. There is no 
donbt, however, that these classes on the whole are very well to 
do, thongh the number of traders creates competition, and the 
profits of inividuals are probably lees than those made in the 
purely Muhammadan districts in the south-west of the Pro- 
vince. New temples are being built everywhere, which is 
an index of the prosperity of the hanya, whilo the firures for 
aljenations to new agricuiturists given in Section D are elog nent 
of the growing wealth of this class. Gold jewelry is beco ming 
more and more common, and the standard of requireme nts of 
the younger generation has certainly risen. Of the indnstrial 
classes the Turkhins, whether blacksmiths or carpenters, are per- 
haps the best off, as they readily ebtain service on the railway and 
other Government works, and arean energetic and capable set of 
men. Here, again, the tendencyis to invest all savings in land, and 
prices always rile very high inthe vicinity of a Turkhan village ow- 


al 


sa Bye the keen competition of purchasers. It may be said gener- 
Iiy that a very lurge proportion of the artisans in the towns is 


extremely poor, while their fellows in the villages are scarcely less 
dependent upon the nature of the harvest than are the agricnul- 
turists themselves, their fees still often taking the form of a fixed 


> 
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Chapter III, C.share of tha produce, while even where this is not the case, 

— __ the demand for their products necessarily varies with the pros- 

ae eematie perity of their customers. Perhaps the leather-workers should 

“Families. be excepted, as they derive considerable gains from the hides-of 

the cattle which die ina year of drought, The circumstances 

hurceae tb of the agricultural classes are discussed below in Section D of 
5 | this chapter: 


SECTION 0.—TRIBES, CASTES, AND LEADING 
FAMILIES. 


Tribes, and castes, Table No. LX gives the figures for the principal castes and 
#nd leading families. + ibos of the district with details of sex and religion, while Table 
Biatistios of tribes No. IX A shows the number of the less important castes. lt 


ani costes. would be outof place to attempt a description of each. Many. 
of them are found all over the Punjab, and most ef them im many 
other districts, and their representatives in Gu r are 


distinguished by no local peculiarities, aud each caste will 
be found described in Chapter VI of the Census Report 

for 1881. 
Local disiribation The following account of the leading tribes in the district, 
of castes and tribes. toien from the final Settlement Report, shows up the principal 
features of interest, and further detaila of distribution and for 
the minor tribes are given in the Assessment Reports for the 


different tahsils. 
Races inhal iting The population of the tract under assessment is of course 
the district. almost as important a factor in its revenue-paying capacity as 


The Réjpits. ‘ts natural characteristics, and consequently the point must be 


briefly noticed again here. In this respect, again, the district is 


unusually diversein character. The billy tract is peopled almost 
entirely by Thakkars or spurious Réjpits, the sabmontane 18 
mainly Rajpits, and the plains population is principally Jat. 
There are very few true Jai Katia Rijpits, as the Pathantis 


and Manhds, who might lay claim to this rank have lost grade by _ | 


turning personally to directagriculture. Practically, all of these 
tribes come under the generic term of Salamis, and many of 
them hardly deserve the name of Réjpat at all, and would be 
called Rithis in Kangra, who are repudiated by the true blood 
Réjpéts. The lowest clans of all are known as Ram Ramis. 
Leaving the classification based on the method of solution adopt- 
ed, and arranging the Rajpits by the traditional races of Suraj 
Bansi and Som Bansi, we have the following results:— . | 


» Chandar Bani. Suraj Bans, 
Guleria. Jamudl, 
Pathanta. Jusnotia 
: Samria. Jang lotia. 
Khokhar. | Manias. 
: Kohil. | Har Chand. 
Bhatti. | Jarra. 
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Chand§r Bans. - Suraj Baan. Chapter III, ¢. 
Bhamrotra. | Sin, eee 
Lamin. © Indauria. = Castes, 
Kakotra. | Chibh, Families. fei 
Naru. pegs aa 
Ladit. ‘angral, , _ Races inhabiting 
- (ahandar. Sarah. a 

Makhotra.* | Thakkar. - The Béjpita. 
Rakwial. Thakial. | 
Chohan. | Bhadiar 
Madar. Salehria*® 
Kanauch. Gohotra. 
Awan. Malotra.* 
Samanch. | Man}* 
Jhanjua, Manjrial. = 
Dhamdial. | Rid 7 
Balim, Jbaggi.* 

| Sanaurig. 

Mahotra. 
Katal. 
e - Lalotra. 





Those shown in italics call themselves Jaikarida, bot 
except the first two. Chandar Bansi, and the first three, Suraj. 
Bansi, the other clans have really lost their claim to the salutation 
of Jaideya in this district. The clans against whose names an 
asterisk has been placed are all locally known as “ Kahri,” or 
those who only take from or give wives to a particular clan, and 
the others as Dohri,” or those to take and give wives in the same 
clan. Ihe former class are considered superior. The five true 
Jaikaria classes give and take in marriage amongst themselves, 
and take from the other Jaikarin nnd Kahri clans. The 
Dohri clans intermarry, oxcept with their own clan or that of 
their mothers and paternal or maternal grandfathers. Amongst 
the inferior Jaikaria and Kahri clans there isa regular order 
of precedence, and they take from alower and give to a higher 
clan, Thus the Tangraéls take from the Katals, Lalotrés and 
Kohdls, and give to the Jarrals, Salehrifis and Indaurids ; the 
Kohals take from the Katéls and hill Thakkars, and give to the 
Tangréls, and the Salehrids give tothe Manbés and take from 
the Gahotars, Katals and Lalotars. A tendency is, however, 
observable amongst them to level away these distinctions to 
some extent, and if this extends it will be an excellent thing. 
The Thakkars in tho hills occupy the very lowest rung of the 
ladder, and so haye not been shown in the list. They have 
innumerable subdivisions amongst themselves, and practise 
widow remarriage. The custom of karewa is also not uncommon 
amonist most of the Dohri clans. This classification into 
gits or clana is not only interesting as an historical and 
ethnological study, butis also of considerable importance from the 
baser points of view of the revenue assessing officer and vital 


Tribes, Castes 
and leading 


Poverty or wealth 
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: 
statistician. A curious featnre of the race is that the lower classes 
appear to be dying out, Their estates are undermanned, so far 
as the proprietora go, and badly farmed: all sorts of reasons— 
based on poverty of. soil, climate, and general impover- 
ishment—are adduced by the peopla themselves to explain this, 
but, in my opinion, none of these are sufficient to entirely 
account for the results noticed. ‘I'he first two ‘affect all tribes 
alike ; and yet amongst the higher classes there isa general 
tendency to increase, while, where the Kaéjpits have embraced 
Islim, they are ‘nst as numerous as any other race. The last 
result. probably lends the required clue. The marriage law 
amongst the Hindu Rajpat ordinarily requires that a higher 
clan should not give its daughters itl marriage to & lower, 
though they may take from the lower class. The lower, there- 
fore, they descend the tribal ladder, the more difficult it is for 
a man to obtain a suitable wife: and the climax is reached 
in the case of the Thakkars, who are here at the bottom of 


the scale, and amongst whom the deterioration of race and \ 


enerally dwindling tendency are most marked. The daughters 


eave the clan, and the men must either remain unmarried or 


take their brides from eubtribes which, thofgh not regarded 
consanguineous, have so frequently intermarried during past 
centuries as to ruin the physical prospects of the progeny. On 
embracing Islam the strict rules of the marriage law nro much 
released ; aod though outside marriages are preferred, there 1s 
nothing to prevent general marriages even within the clan. As 
@ conseqnence we find that, while the Mahammadan Manhés, 
Katal and Sallria Rajpits have so multiplied, as to have 
reduced their average holding to 7 acres in Shakargarh, the 
Hindus have dwindled until each proprietor owns 238 muchas 13 


acres ;and in the case of the lower clans the contrast is much 


more striking. 


The conversion to Islim is enid to have ocenrred at a very 
early period during the Michal rule, or even before that ; and 
though the converts are scattered pretty widely over the whole 
tract, and if many cases awners of the same stock in the sama 
village belong to different creeds, it may generally bo stated 
that the Hindfés predominate in the hills and upper sub- 
montane, and the Muhammadans in the lower submontane 
and commencement of the plains. As a whole they are very 
-ndifforent cultivators, but the pressure of population on the soil 
has in cases forced them to habits of industry. In personal 
character they are proud of their descent and of the fact that they 
were the original owners of the countrys and so are loth to sell, 
though only too ready to encumber their holdings. Simple and 
reasonably truthful, they are indolent and extravagant, and, worst 
ofall, extremely querulous, and are probably the least satisfied 
with British rulo of any class in this district, though the Dogra 
regiments and the native cavalry obtain a fair number of recruits 
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_ from amongst the more promising young men. The increase im Chapter ITI, C. 
the physical standard required for recruits and the deterioration Tribes. Cast 
of physique noticed above are tending to cutoff this avenue of “gag leading 
employment, so that the prospects uf this race are notbrilliant. Pamilies, 


The Jats are also partly Hindu, partly Muhommadan, and aces inhsbiting 
partly Sikh. The last are to be found chietly in Batala and to the eo district« © 
south of Gurdispor and Shakargarh. <A curious feature of the The Jits. 
recentcensus has been to throw up the fact that Sikhs are relative- 
ly more numerons at the more advanced age periods. Whether this 
“isactually dnt to longevity induced by bodily habits and the use 
of spirits and the eschewing of tobacco, orto the fact that men 
before taking the pahal were not shown as Sikhs, or to a general 
disinelination on the part of the younger generation to enter 
the faith of Guru Gobind Singh, it is difficult to say; and, as 
this is avery abstruse point, itcan hardly be dealt with here. 

There-is no doubt, however, that Sikh Jat villages are, os a rule, 
the strongest, most active. and prosperous, and the similar Mu- 
hommadan communities are the most involved and indolent. 


The main Jat géts in this district are the Randhdvas, Ridrs 
and Gadris of Batéla, the Kahlons, Lallis and Gorains of 
Shakargarh, and the Dhiriwdle of Gurddspur. In this district, 
as elsewhere, the Jita have preserved their racial characteristics, 
They are brave, fairly open, industrions, frugal in their personal 
éxpenditare and hardy, bat are also quarrelsome, litigious, not 
averse to violent crime, and profligate iu their expenditure on 
ceremonial occasions. As revenne payers they are the backbone 
of the district, and are, | believe, wellcontented under the present 
system of Government, so that the district is a great recruiting 
ground for the Jét regiments of the native army, 


Ik is somewhat curious and interesting to observe how 
closely the general boundary between the Rajpit and Jat conntry 
follows that between the submentane mt plains zones; the 
inferior race, so far as physique and onergy are concerned, being 
confined to the tract where cultivation is carried on with less 
labour and more uncertain returns, while'the hardier Jats have 
successfully wrestled with the greater natural obstacles to 
agricnitural development with far more satisfactory and certain 
results, 


The more important minor tribes arethe Muhammadan Gujarg Minor tribes, and 
of the northern part of Shakargarh tahsil and the Beas Bet, the ratte ia = of racial 
Ariiins of Kalanaur and Batala, the Pathaus of the Shakargarh ditios. “he 
Darp and of the Ravi Bet in this Talsiland Gurdaspur, the 
Sginis of the Paintla in Shakargarh, and some scattered 
villages of Brahmans throughout the district. The Pathans 
and Brahmans are of course very poor farmers, while the 
Ariius and Sainis are industrious and frugal in the extreme. 

They are exceedingly prolific, andthe minute subdivision of 
holdings amongst them lends itself tothe successful adoption 
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Chapter 1II,C. of the system of petile culture, to. which they are most inclined. 

Tribes, Castes The asia ratesea ihe Si lala and in this district 
ane ai are fairly industrious and prosperous, 

ove milie Fail particulars of the ee held by each tribe and the 

apie : = habiting extent to which this has been mortgaged have been given in the 

ihe Ser assessmont reports, but, for facility of reference, the figures for 

The Jats. the main tribes are ugain Se here in the form of 

percentages on the total cultivated area. 


| PReRcexTAGes OF CULTI- 
| FATED AREA HELD BY EACH 
THIDE, 














Tribe. maid. 
=a 
Réjpate ... 3,99,602 
Tita .. | 901,814 | 
Gujars 1,090,203 
Sainis 91,387 
Ardins . 60,100. 
Pathins.., 62,583 rt 
Others | 215,325 | 177 | a7 
a7 








Leading families The history of the leading families of the district is given 
and menofnote, in pages | to 60, Vol. 11 of Major Massey’s revised edition of the 
Punjab Chiefs,” and need not be repeated here. The account 
ofthe Khundeh family must be qnalified to this extent, that 
Mahindar Singh has been recemtly declared by the Chief Court 
not to be the adopted or legitimate son of Kirpil Singh. The 
case was decided on the lines of theinquiry made on the deaths 
of Sardar Jaimal Singh and his son Kirpaél Singh, which occurred, 
not withont suspicion in the first case of poison, in 1872, when 
an attempt on the part of the widow Mussamméat Ishar Kaur to 
palm off a suppositious child was defeated by an inquiry made on 
the spot by a European midwife and the Cryil Sorgeon. 
This history of a good many of the old families haa 
been noticed also in Chapter I, Amongst the chief zamindér 
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families, whose stutus is not sufficient to warrant their inclusion ohapter III, C. 


in the record of Punjab Chiefs, may be mentioned the Tangral 
Rajpat chandhris of Kathlanr, who own 15 villages, 13 of which 
are in Chak Andar, and pay Rs. 13,508 revenue «a year; Amar 
Singh Ridr, zailddr of Bham; Narain Singh, zaildér of Singhpur, 
Batala: and Sucheta; the well known kotwal, or zailar, of the 
hill circle in Pathankot. Sardir Jamiyat Fai, on old servant of 
Maharaja Dhalip Singh, lives at Malla in Shakargarh, and has 
recently been appointed a joint sub-registrar. The heada of 
the different religious institutions have been already mentioned. 
The leading jagirs held by families of importance are noted 
in Chapter V, and it will be sufficient here merely to give the 
names of the prominent men of the families described in Major 
Massey’s work and the Darbdaris of the district. 


1. Raja Indar Deo, son of Rija Naghbir Deo, of Akbrota. Darbiria of the 
Gurdaspur district. 


9 Fakir Chand, son of Lala Basheshar Singh, Bhandari, of 
Batala. 

3. Sardir Rachpal Singh, son of the late General Gulab 
Singh, Bhagowilia. 

4. Bawa Amar Singh of Batila, Honorary Magistrate. 

5. Sardar Balwant Singh, of Ranghar Nangal. - 

6. Bawa Shibdidl Singh, of Dera Baba Nanak. 
7. Lala Kishi Rim, son of Rat Bhag Singh, Bhandari, of 
Batala. 

&. Mian Zahir Hussain, of Batala. 

4. [ehna Singh, Risildir, of Jhan Man Singh, im Shakar- 

10, Sardar Jiwan Singh Bhalla, of Srigobindpur. 

11. isildir Changan Singh Manhas, of Daria Manhasan, 
Tahsil Shakargarh. 

12, Bawa Ganda Singh Bedi, of Dera Baba Nanak. 

13. Mirza Niaz Beg, of Kalananr. 

i4. Mahant Brahma Nand, disciple of Brabm Das, of Kot 
Naina. 

15. Bdwa Sant Singh, of Dera Biba Nanak. 

1, 3, 5, and 7 are deseribed in Major Massey’s work. Fakir 
Vhand is a son of Lala Basheshar Singh Bhandiri, of Batala, of 
whom an account is given in the same work. Bawa Aimar 
‘Bingh is a descendant of Guru Nanak. He served with distinction 
as a Colonel in the Sikh Army, and in 1851 entered the British 
army as Risildér, and did good service during the mutiny. 
His father was au aid-de-camp of the Bhangi Sardir, and 
subsequently Manager of the Jamma territory. Bawn Amar 


Singh holds a small jagir and some landed property. He _ , 


has built a tank, sarni and temple at Batala. He is also an 
Honorary Magistrate. 


Farilioss * 
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Chapter III Cc. “pois veer Singh, Ganda Singh and Sant Singh =e 
a ee also Bedis of Dera Nanak, and are noticed in the account of that 
eine. town in Chapter YI. 
Families. Mi4n Zahtr Hussainis a blind Sayad and head ofa 
Darbiris ‘Mubammadan institution in Batéla, which has an assignment of 


| of a : ‘ 
Gurdispor district, about Re, 4500 year. A free kitchen is kept up. 


Riséldér Lehoa Singh is the son of Mén Singh, who was 
killed in the Trimmn action in 1857, and an acconnt of him has 
been given in Chapter LI. 

Sardér Jiwan Singh is a Bhalla of Sirigobindpur, who 
served with distinction in the mutiny, and is now a leading 
member of the Municipal Committee. 

Risaldér Changan Singh is a Manhaés Réjpat of Bara 
Manga, who was an orderly of Hodson during the mutiny, and 
was an eye Witness of the execution of the Delhi rinces. He 
served with great distinction, and is covered with honorable 
wounds, 

Mirza Nidz Beg is the head of the Mighal family of 
Hékimpur, near Kalananr, and has served in the Canal Depart- 
ment. 

Brahma Nand is the head of the Udasi Darbar of Nainakot, 
which has been already noticed. 

The leading men of the families noticed in Major Massey's 
work who are not Darbiris, are the following :— 

‘The Talwandi Lél Singh family is now represented by 
Thikar Singh, zaildér of that place. Hisaldér Hira Singh died 
some time ago. 

The old Kanhaya house of Fatehgarh, which has been noticed 
in Chapter II, has completely lost its former state, and is 
represented by two young men, Sarip Singh and Ikbél Singh 
of a special importance. 

The Panjhitha family has never been of much importance 
since annexation, and, as Fanjdér Singh has died, there is no 
leading man at present. 

Moti Singh Chashmawéla is a Harchand Réjpit of good 
family in Pathénkot, but has no special claims to distinction. 


Ishar Singh and Jiwan Singh Bhagga of Dharmkot, in 
Batéla, are poor specimens of an ancient family, some short 
account of which has been given in Chapter IT, They are now 
making an attempt to improve their position im the world, and 
deserve encouragement. 

Sult4n Abmad of Kadiin, is a noib-tahsildér, and the 


religious vagaries of his father Ghulam Ahmad have been 
already noticed. ; 


: Nadhén Singh, of Kauntarpura, in Pathinkot, is nota omits 


of any rank at present, and the family does not, as supposed by 


aa 
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Gurdaspur | D D 


wie enjoy the whole of the revenue of this village as Chapter IIIc. 
Bishan Singh and Lahna Singh are the representatives of A atine. 
the Dodeh family, of which an account has been given in Families- 
reo II. They are now ordinary zaminddrs of no special ritkices Rea 
The circumstances of the Khondeh family have been | 
already noticed. 
Tara Singh, who has asmall jagir in Zafarwal is the only 
male representative now alive, as Hira Singh died a year ago. 
There were two wards in this district under the care of the Court of Wards. 
Deputy Commissioner as Court of Wards, —Maha Chand, younger 
brother of Thakur Harkishan Singh, and Nand Lidl, the adopted 
gon of Diwén Narinjan Nith of Fatehgarh, whose father, Tek 
Chand, was a personal servant of Rani Chand Kaur, and has been 
referred to in Uhapter VI. 
The former has just attained his majority. Nand Lal is 
now 15 years of age, and is being educated at the Aitchison 
Chiefs’ College at Lahore. The annual income of his estate is 
about Rs. 10,000, and it is managed by Narain Das under the 
order of the Deputy Commissioner. 





SECTION D.—_VILLAGE COMMUNITIES AND 
TENURES, 


Table No. XV shows the number of villages held in the Village tenures. 
various forms of tenure, as obtained from the final Settlement 
Report in which the results of the new distribution of revenue 
had been worked out. Itis in many cases, however, simply im- 
possible to elasa a village satisfactorily nnder any one of the 
ordinarily recognised tenures, the primary division of rights 
between the main subdivisions of the village following one form, 
while the interior distribution among the several proprietors of 
each of these subdivisions follows another form, which itself 
often varies from one subdivision to another. Resides it occasion- 
ally happens that the revenue is distributed by an all round - 
rate on actual possession, while the division of the land is shill 
regulated by ancestral or customary shares. The following dis- 
cussion of the origin and growth of the village tenures in the 
Shahpur Kandi tract is taken from Mr. Roe’s Report, and is 
interesting as showing the course of development of these tenures 
in this part of the Punjab :— 

‘© Out of the 140 itanen of the Shahpur Kandi tract 45 have Tenores in Shab- 
been held in possession ever since their foundation, and this of P ™ ni. 
itself implies that their existence has been a short one. Their 
number is less than one-third of all the villages but their area 
is more than half the whole. Although many of the villages have. 

- been founded only a short time yet in many cases this foundation 
was rather a restoration than an original creation, When the. 


Chapter III D. 


peer 


“Tenures. 


Other tenures. 


Custemary shares. 


Ancestral sbares. 
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power of the Hill chiefs fell before the Sikhs many Réjpat village 
communities left their land and followed their former masters. 
Their fields lay waste for a short time, and were thon taken 
possession of either by their former tenants or by colonists from 
the surrounding villages. Many of the old proprietors returned 
and claimed their lands at the regular settlement, but their 
claim was almost invariably dismissed as barrel by the Law of 
Limitation. In some instances, however, the feeling of the 
people was so strongly in their favour that they were voluntarily 
re-admitted, not indeed to the whole but to a portion of their old 
rights. This gathering together of a fresh egneeear| has been 
trented na the foundation of the village, and hence the nomber 
said to have been held on pussession from the eommencement. 
Another cause of so many-villages bemg held in this way arises 
from the fact that many of them are, properly speaking, not. 
villages at all, but merely a nuinber of scattered hamlets, origin- 
ally founded by independent squatters who broke up waste land, 
which have been grouped into villages for the purposes of 
revenue administration. 

“On the whole the statement of tenures is but a confirmation 
of the general belief on the history of village communities. The 
ordinary practice is for a village to be founded by a single 
family, for it to be held for some time by the descendants jointly, 
or it then to be divided in ancestral shares, for the ancestral to 
pass into customary shares, for shares to be gradually lost sight - 
of, and finally for pessession to become the sole measure of right. « 
Thus ont of 140 villages, 45 have always been held on posses- 
sion leaving 95 in which shares either have been or are regarded . 
as the measure of right. ine 

In 28 of these customary shares have been the rule from 
the beginning, in 1 of these the proprietors are of different 
castes; but in the remaining 18 they are all of one caste, and 
inthe great majority of cases, descended from a common ancos- 
tor. Such yillages clearly give us only another form of founda- 
tion by a common ancestor. The village is founded by near 
relatives, but some are richer or stronger than the others, so a 
share is awarded to them-in excess of their ancestral right, In 
nine villages shares have partially fallen into disuse and in eight” 
they have entirely disappeared, Mr. Roe writes on this point :—- 
“T may remark that this disappearance has often been caused 
by the action of our officers st the last settlement, when many . 
villages which were then really held on shares were treated as 
held on possession. Application has often been made to me for 
a restoration of shares, bot it could not be granted without the 
consent of all the proprietor’, and of course those who held more. 
than their proper share were not so foolish as to give this consent 

In the remaining 50 all existing rights have been derived 
by descent from a common ancestor; 20 of these villages 
are still held on a joint tenure and 22 have been divided on 
ancestral shares; in the remaining eight the ancestral has given 
way toa customary measure of right. The commonest cause 


as 


> 
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of this change is’ that some branch of the family has become Chapter III D. 
extinct, or fled from the vidage, and its share instead of being y » Commu 
divided amongst all the remaining proprietors has been trans-— niiioe and 
ferred bodily to the branch of the family best able to manage it. Tenures 





‘Thus we find that out of 95 villages 48 or more than half | 
have.undoubtedly been founded by « single family, of the re- weiss en 9 
muining 47,14 are shared by Rajpats and other castes, leaving 
33 which have cither directly developed from the ancestral type Gonetel result. ‘ 
or are merely slight variations from it, 80 that we may fairly 
say that a proportion of 8] out of 95 villages give’ strong proof 
of the ancestral origin of proprietary rights. 

“In the old taluka and present assessment circle of Kandi Locality of the 
the tenare is entirely possession from the beginning the reasont ‘eoures. 

being that, as alrendy explained, these are rather revenue mahals 
than actual agricultural communities. , 

At the foot of the hills round Pathankot, in the old Palahi —. 
and Pathankot talukds, the predominant form of tenure is 
that of customary shares from the beginning, but a large number 
of villages still retain their ancestral form. Across the Chakki 
in the old Mirthal and adjoining talukés the ancestral type in 
one form or another 1g 5 universal: there is searcely a 
village which has always been held on possession or even on 
customary shares.”” The gradual progress from sole proprietor- 
ship to a commimal tenure, and from that to a division by 
ancestral shares, thén to customary shares and finally to in- 
dividual proprietorship, where each man’s holding is the sole 
measure of his tight, is equally strongly’ marked in the rest of 
the district, and notwithstanding all efforts to induce the people 
to adhere, wherever possible, to the pattiddri form of tenure, 
which to a great extent keeps the people out of the hands 

of the subordinate revenue staff, the number of bhaiachara 
estates as determined by the method of distribution adopted has 
risen from 392to 962 at the recent settlement, though the former 
figure was probably understated. 
The number of proprietary holdings and the average ares FPropristary ten: 
per holding mortgaged and unencumbered will appear from the ®**- 
following table :— - 






| Jama-| Sharern| Culti- 
Tahail. bondi ‘per hold-) vated 
holdings.’ ing- | ares. 

| | 
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Batala oon nie ist o2 fh 
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Chapter ITI, D. Rights of taluédirs or superior ownership are not very 
Vil ge Come equent, and perhaps the most notable imstance is the case of 
ones. the Kadiin Mughals and of the Talh Khatris of Kalanaur, who, 


Sermani of proprie- 
tary does. 


Tenaste and rents, 


as representatives of the old kanangos in Mughal times, still 
receive a small allowance of this character. At the present 
settlement all such allowances have been assessed as @ cess On 
the revenue, except where special arrangements in the way 
of a plot of land revenue free already existed. 

Inthe Shahpur Kandi tract a privilege was enjoyed by 
certain privileged persons or classes under the Sikhs, which 
was known as sermant, It is still realized in many villages, an 


has been recorded at Settlement as a proprietary due. Its 


thus described by Mr. Roe :-— 

In many villages I have found that the rights of all 
the resident cultivators were originally equal, with the 
exception that some paid and others received the sermant 
allowance. In para. ibs of his report Mr, Barnes says ‘that this 
allowance was the perquisite of the mugaddam or headman, ° but 
the. advantage which this office conferred, together with the 
tendency of native institutions to remain, in one family gradually 
converted a temporary perquisite into a permanent hereditary 
andtransferable right. My own inquiries entirely bear out this 
view, and [ have little doubt that the sermani was originally 
nothing more than our lamberdart allowatice, but not only did 
the headman abstain from collecting this from his own caste he 
went further and divided amongst them what he collected from 
the cultivators of other castes. If there were any backwardness 
in paying the revenue, the Sikh official did not hesitate to 
transfer this right to another family or another caste. Where 
such transfers were frequent the village at the regular 
settlement was often recorded as bhaiachdra, all or nearly 
all the cultivators obtaining the status of prot rietors. But 
whore the sermani had been held for a long time by one family 
or caste it was usually treated as a mark of roprictorship. The 
caste enjoying it were recorded as proprietors, and all the 
others as maurueis. Directly these magical words have been 
used, all the stereotyped descriptions of their status, their nghts 
to cut trees, sink wells are employed as a matter of course. The 
most glaring instances of this have occurred in the Hoshiarpur 
district, but the evil is found, though to 4 much less extent, 
in the Shahpur Kindi circle, The hardship that arises 18 
manifest.” 

Table No. XVI shows the number of tenancy holdings and 
the gross area held under each of the main forms of tenancy a5 
they stood in 1890-91 ; while Table No. XXI gives the current 
rent rates of various kinds of land for the same year from 
the annual papers and as ascerutined at the recent settlement 
by taking the actual rents paid as recorded at measurements 
and working out from these for each tahsil the average rent by 
a process explained in the Gurdaspur Assessment Report. : 
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The latter figures are as accurate as can really well be Chapter III De 


obtained, but it is impossible to state general rent rates which » 


shall even approximately represent the letting value of land 
thronghont a whole district, and the difficulty 1s enhanced by 
the fact that in this district cash rents usually fellow the reve- 
nue, and in some cases are pitched at some definite multiple 
of the Government demand, while at measurements there waa 
a general tendency to understate these rents as soon as the people 
found out that the standard jama was:half the cash rent. 
hese are common in Batala, less so in Gurdéspur, and rare in 
Pathénkot and Shakargarh. On lands irrigated from the State 
Canal the tenant usually pays all canal dues, except where per- 
haps half produce is taken, in which case the landlord pays half 
the canal revenue as well as the land revenue. The subject is 
fully noticed in the Settlement Report, an‘ it will be sufficient here 
to show in the form of percentages the way in which the culti- 
vated land is held, from which it will be seen that the district is, 
as is usually the case inthe Panjab, one of the small peasant 
proprietors for the most part cultivating their own holdings, 
with a considerable proportion of hereditary tenants, especially 
where the weaker cnitivating classes hold the land. 


PERCENTAGE OF CULTIVATED AREA HELD BT 
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TahsiL. Tenants paying Rewares. 

No In In 
rent, | kind. vensh. 

Gurdéspur I 16 | a7 

Batdle 1 | 10) 32 

Shakargarh 1 | 28 9 

Pathinkot 1 an) 19 

District “ | 5G 10 ah i | a9 ! ao | 
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The average amount of produce paid by the tenants has 
been worked out as 45 per cent. of gross produce, and it may 
generally be accepted that 10 per cent. of the gross produce 

‘as to be deducted before divisions for the payment of the cus- 
tomary dues of the sweeper, winnower, potter, blacksmith and 
other village servants. Jt should be noted, however, that pay- 
ment in cash is generally superseding these customary dues. 


Grain rents are Jowest in the hill circle and on the poorer 
sandy soils and swamps, where they are as low as one-third of the 


lage Commu- 
: es and 
Tenures. 

Tenaote and reote. 
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gross eligi but ordinarily half is all that is allowed to remain 
with the cultivator by the landlord, and in some cases in Pathin- 
kot on nehri lands the owners actually take a fixed mdlitana in 
kind overand ubove their half share. 


The boundary between the district and Jammu above 
Madhopar is regulated by the deep stream of the RAvi, though, 
as this has ceased to forma natural boundary owing to the train- 
ing works of the Bari Doab Canal, as far as Shahpur fort, it has 
been proposed to substitute a fixed boundary up to that point by 
taking half the width of the ver as shown in the Canal Survey 
Map. Below Maédhopur for similar reasons the derp stream role 
was set aside and a fixed boundary marked out by Mr. Burney 
in 1879. 


Between Kapurthala and the district the boundary was 
regulated by the deep stream of the Bets, but in 1880 a fixed 
line supposed to represent the course taken by the river in 1860 
was laid down by Mr. C. Rivaz, Superintendent of the State, and 
Mr. Gardiner, Deputy Commissioner, and this line under the 
terms of the decision is still the boundary, aa it has not yet 
been cut by the river. It has now been proposed to definitely 
adopt it as the permanent territorial boundary at any rate, 
Elsewhere on the Beds the deep-stream role prevailed, until 
with consent of the leading men it was set aside in 1866, and a 
fixed boundary substituted, except m the case of Bhaini 
Paswél in Gurdaspur and Kangra and Sathrai in Batéila. On 
the Révi and Ujh the 4whti banna rule has never prevailed, 
and the village boundaries have always been fixed. In fact the 
attempt first made to determine the district boundary by the 
Révji was unfortunate, and resulted in the cutting of several 
villages in half. 


In the case of ownership there are two main customs which 
govern the proprietary right over land gained or lost. In most 
villages land swept away 1s classed as common land, and on its 
being thrown up again the original proprietors lose their indivi- 
dual right to it, but are of course entitled to a share in it m the 
same way as otherowners. It is generally recorded in such estates 


that owners will be compensated for lands lost, but this is prae- 


_ tically never done. In some estates proprietary right remains 


undisturbed by river changes, and several other villages have 
adopted this custom recently, as by the square system of men- 
surements it is possible to ascertain with res to which 
owner a given plot of land formerly belonged. 


Great litigation has oceurred as to whether ofcupancy 
tenants could claim their holdings when again thrown up 
and it has been decided in the majority of cases, where the first 
rule applies, that they cannot, What seems really to have been 
the case is that in some of the large river estates, such as Mari 
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Bachian, Srigobindpur, and Bhaini Paswal held by non-culti- ,, .. 
vating Noriatcns: there was astrong body of resident hereditary Chapter Itt D. 
‘tenants who were considered to have a sort of right to break up Village Commu- 
new allavion in much the same way as proprietors. When these ditiea and 
men obtained an occupancy status in certain definite .areas the 
courts insisted on their proving that the area broken up had been 
held by them before ; and this with the old maps could not be 
done, so they generally have lost their cases. When the other 
custom prevails they can presumably follow their holdings as 
in the case of proprietors. 


Tonures. 


These were first appointed at the revision of settlement by Zaildirs. 

Mr. Privsep. Atthe recent settlement the circles have been 
rearranged, so as to be coterminous with the police stations and 
patwaris’ circles, bot with due regard to ancient historical 
associations and tribalties. ‘The opportunity was also taken to 
equalise the zaildérs’ pay os far as possible. Each zailddr 
has been presented with a book containing the map of his circle 
and a table showing the matin stabiagcs, and therules affecting him 
have also been entered up in these books, which are so arranged 
as to admit of a continuous record of the zaildirs’ work being 
maintained. ‘The position is highly prized and brings im a hand- 
some income to the occupant, whoreceives one per cent. on thereve- 
nue of his cirele in the form of acash grant from the revenue of a 
“echelon selected by him. The duesarenowadeduction 

om the revenue and noba cess in addition to it. In this district 
the zaildirs have no police powers, but are the main medium 
of communication between the people and Government, and are a 
most useful link in the administrative chain. Appointments are 


= Chief | pra. at present made by the 
Tahal. Foildéra., hoad- =n * Collector fromamongst the 
men. 7 ~ 


| headmen or candidates 
 Gurdispar —.. ia | 702 | 1,93 Specially approved by the 
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salats at" Ag S16 | ee Commissioner, and the 
; ei F PY) | 747 148 1 1 1c Lia se 
- ers al oe ie a abolition of the elective 


i= system has been attended 

foals. so | 2.235) 4348 with most satisfactory 
results, The figures in 
the margin show the number of zaildirs and headmen in the 
district, and the following table gives a synopsis of the present 
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; | , . Chapter ITT, D. 
1 2 3 4 | 5&8 | 6 | 7 Village Commu- 
= ——= | Ditiss and 
wit Tenures. 
Area. Revenue. |Populution.) Leadmen. Brewis 7 aildirr. ° 
Ba, 
o7,623 | 16,282 | 81 | 88 
24.490 | 17,936 | 58 24 
35,560 17,053 | Bl 24 
26,068.| 14,085 7 | 33 
g2eea.| 17,885 a) a7 
$0,004,| 16,840 | 70 wi) 
$2,242 38,193 5g 23 
32,055 15,649 67 | a8 
Kot Kurom,| 16,147 28,770 18,103 73 39 
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| 4 
| Acros | Ha, | : 
Bambial % | 12,445 | 14,405 7,784 43 Q 
Kiri Khord ...| 12,878 | 23,000 | 9,770 42 9 
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end | 
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Table No, XXXII. gives statistics of the sales and 


mortgages of lund, distinguishing between the total transfers to ~ 


old agriculturist and those to persons who have been classed 
as the new apriculturist under the rules as not having held land 


Porerty or wealth 22 OW8ership or occupancy right at the regular Settlement. 


of the proprietors, 


Table No.. XXXII A traces the history of transfers and 


redemptions during the years 1886-87 to 1890-91, and shows — 


the average pricea cbtained. ‘The figurea for superior 
ownership are doubtful owing to the small amount transferred, 


and the price in aes of sales of occupancy right in» 
= 


Pathénkot has bee duly inflated by the inclusion of the 
value of certain houses sold in the stations of Dalhousie and 
Madhopur. Otherwise the statistics are as reliable as any 
that can be collected; and as over-statement of price’ to 


defeat pre-emption in sume cases is balanced by the inclusion of ~ 


& good many old transfers at low rates, the results may be 
accepted with some confidence. Some figures for transfers by 
tribes are shown in Chapter III, Section UC. It may be stated 
that, with the exception of the Hajpits andof the Pathdnkot 


proprietors generally, the people are well-to-do, and the transfers 


by mortgage to new agriculturists, though amounting tothe per- 
centages on the total cultivated area shown in the margin are 
———_—_—_—————— i 





n= not so excessive as to hava 


| Tonew) constituted a source of 

| Total jagrical-) political danger, though how 

| vtec | fat such jncomers should be 

i Moers 3 ——| allowed to derive the bene 











ee 2 dat oe 14 - tended to impoverished pea- 
Shakargarh... ..,| 18 fi sant proprietors is another 
Pathinkot : | question. In places the ex- 





District ,.. cessive pressure of population 
SSS SET «6on the soil has forced even 
frugal aud industrious proprictors to alienate their holdings, and 
elsewhere defects in character due to the race, na in the case 
of the Réjpite and Pathiins, or climatic influences have rendered’ 
the peasants mcompetent to manage their properties satis- 
factorily. Such debts as exist are usually traceable to extra. 
vagance on marriages or costs incurred in litigation, and 
it 18 satisfactory to be able to record that hardly ever are en- 
cumbrances attributed by the people themselves to an unduly 
heavy revenua demand, though hardship has in places been 








caused by too great rigidity in collections after bad years, such © 


as 1875 and 1876. 

The subject is also discussed at some lencth at 457 
of the Famint Report of 1879, where actual Spuree ane aeeal 
for instances selected as typical. In forwarding these figures 
the district officer wrote as follows :— . ‘ 

“ Owing to the successive bad harvests which have lateh 
occurred in this district, the zamindars of this district are not 


a 


| fits of a light assessment in- . 
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_ now well off. ‘The owners who cultivate their own land are Chapter IIT, D. 
more in debt than the tenant class, and of the tenants, owing to_.. = —— - 
Village Commu- 


the poor harvests of the last two years, those who pay cash rents "") fine and 
are in better circumstances than those whose rentsare fixed ata ‘Tenures. 
share of the produce. Consequently on last year’s drought, some | 
hereditary tenants have deserted their lands without attempting RiSagein! or Hog 
to sell their occupancy right; in other instances they have — proprietors. 
sold their rights; and more of them would have deserted their 

lands, but that they feared that they would, nevertheless, remain 

responsible forthe revenue. It is estimated that the aggregate 

debts of the agriculturists of the district average— 


. & 
Per owner can oon abe 3 9 0 
Per tenant = 7 114 0 


“ These debts are in every instance owed to the Hindn 
bankers and ane traders, Of the total number of 
agriculturists, three-fourths are in debt, and one-fourth free of 
debt, able to pay their revenue from their own funds, and selling 
their grain produce themselves. Prior to the two last bad years 
more of the people were free of debt. The usual rate of interest 
is a very heavy one, 2 or 3 per cent. per mensem; and the 
frequent balancing of accounts, necessitated by the present law, 
eauses debts to imcrease very rapidly a compound interest, 
and drives people to sell their lands, Both lenders and borrowers 
agree that in former days there was not so much compound 
interest charged, and that, no matter how old the account, it was 
usual ak restrict the gross interest charged to 50 per cent. of the 
princip | 

In 1855 Mr. (now Sir Henry) Davies wrote as follows 
regarding the origin of the indebtedness of the proprietors, 
which would seem to show that the Limitation Act is not respon- 
sible for the constant balancings of the account referred to :— 

“The Sikh Collectors forestalled the crops. They began 
to collect in March, whilst the crop was not cut, much less sold, 
until May and June: the consequence was that the zamind4r was 
forced to borrow money from the banya, who accommodated him 
at 25 per cent. per annum interest. An account was opened, and 
the zamindér debited with a loan at 2 annas per rupez; payable 
in six months. The zamindar never. repaid in cash. On his 
next crop becoming ripe, he kept to himself the subsistence 
necessary for his family, and the seed, and took the remainder 
to the banya, who struck the balance of the account; im other 
® words, the practice of forestalling the crops subjected the 
gamindér to an additional impost of 25 per cent. All wonder at 
the poverty of the people; or their evasion of the Government 
demand ceases when these facts are laid bare, ruin becomes 4 
yuestion of arithmetic. It is notable, however, that generally 

| jagir villages were worse cultivated than the ‘hdlsa. 
Their condition was entirely dependent on the personal charac- 
ter of the jdgirdér, which was commonly rapacious, Absentee, 
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Chapter III, D. jigirdérs were the worst. Sardér Lahna Singh, however, may be - 


Village Commu- 
pities and 
Tenures. 


quoted as a moderate landlord, and Sardiér Shamsher Singh as 
anextortioner, The saminddrs preferred paying in kind, 


Personal character has its fairas well as dark side ; self-interest — 


isa check upon exaction; and the rack-renting of a jégirdar 
ceased with the less ofacrop. A man might be starved, but he 
eould not be enslavedbyabanya. Circumstances rivet character; 


and men who have long paid in kind will generally be found ~ 


careless cultivators, thriftless managers, and sunk in poverty.” 


' Tt will be seen that things have considerably improved of 
late years owing to a succession of favourable seasons; and 
Tables XXXII and XXXIIA., which show the operation of the 
Registration Department, Table XXXIX, giving the amount of 
civil litigation, and Tablea KXXIV and XXXIVA, showing the 
working of the license and income tax, are clear indications -of 
the fact that there is a great deal of surplus wealth in the 
district. It is a common saying now that the better classes of 
Jats are beginning to despise silver ornaments as bemg only fit 
for chuhrés, and the adoption of gold jewelry, even amongst the 
arriculturists, is becoming frequent, veils the enormous increase 
in the revenue from spirituous and fermented liquors, shown in 
Table XXXV, since illicit distillation was put down with a stron, 
hand during the past two years, proves that there 1s no want of 
cash amongst the drinking classes, which include the sturdy Jats, 
who form the bulk of the population, and pay by far the lasgeat 
share of the revenue of the district. 





‘the uplands look like a bare arid desert, Ifa fu 


CHAPTER IV. 


PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION. 
SECTION A—AGRICULTURE AND ABORICULTURE. 


Table No. XIV gives general figures for cultivation and Ohapter IV, A. | 
irrigation and for Government waste land, while the rainfall is ss 
shown in Tables Nos. III and III A and III B. Table No. XVIL 6ricultare 
shows statistics of Government estates, and Table No. XVIII of _ 884 
sorests’ Table No. XX gives the areas under the principal 4F>oriculture. 
steaples, and Table No. XXI the average yield ofeach. Statistics General statistics 
of live-stock willbe found in Table No, XXII. Farther statistics of 8erieulture, 
are given under their various headings in the subsequent para- 
graphs of this chapter. Land tenures, tenants and rent, and the 
“sda? bapa of field labour, bave already been noticed in Chap- 
ter ill. 

The total annual fall of rain and the manner in which it is dis- _ ‘The season. 
tributed throughout the year are shown in Tables Nos. IIT, HT A, Rain fat 
and III B. How wholly the produce depends, at least in a ae 
portion of the district, upon the nature of the seasons may be 
gathered from the following remarks by Mr. Roe upon the Shah- 
pur-Kandi tract, and Mr. Dane on the Shakargarh tahsil :— 

Tt ia not safe to calculate on a fair crop for more than one 

rear ont of three, and when there is a failure, it is complete, 
There cannot be a greater contrast than a good and bad season 
in this tract. Ina good season the whole country is covered 
with verdure: any one passing throtgh it would say that if was 
one of the gardens of the Panjab, and would laugh at the present 
jama as ridiculously small. On the other hand, in a bad season 
it appears a porfect desert, and the only wonder is how any 
money-lendercan be found to advance the money eqines for 
the payment of the revenue. During the past cold season I 
walked for miles between Shahpur and Dhar over an apparently 
uncultivated waste: it was only when you were informed that the 
land was cultivated that A could, after minute inspection, dis- 
cover here and there a blade of wheat endeavouring to maintain 
an unequal struggle fur existence. 

“Tt willbe seen that, owing to the absence of irrigation, th® 
charactor of the harvest is entirely dependent on the rainfall. 
Given a good season, with plenty of rainy days,and the outturn is 
excellent and is obtained with a very small expenditure of labour, 
asthe soil is easily ploughed and the growth of weeds is not 
excessive. Ina bad year the grain hardly comes Bp at all, and 

| l revenue is 
taken the revenue administration must be flexible; and if two 
poor harvests follow each other, which is fortunately a rare 
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occurrence, prompt suspensions, or even remissions, must be * 
granted, even though the people are usually unwilling to accept 
the former sort of relief. The special features of the tabsil 
are, of course, accentuated in the Bharrari, which is a tract that 
will always require careful watching, for though submontane it 
is really all insecure. J£ the disastrous rata of 1890 had not 
been followed by a magnificent kharif it would have been abso- 
lutely necessary to have foregone a portion of the existing reve- 
nue, since, owing tothe wantof fodder, the losses of stock were 
exceptionally severe,” 

Tables Nos, [and XIV give details of irrigation. Further 
information will be found at pages. 177 to 203 of Major Wace’s 
Famine Report, compiled in 1878. At that time 9 per cent. of 
the cultivation was irrigated-from canals, 7 per cent. from wells, 
15 per cent. was flooded, and the remaining 69 per cent. was wholly 
dependent upon rain. The following figures show certain 
statistics regarding the wells then existing in the district :— 






Tepth to f Cost in Bullock per 
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bricked. In the Riirki circle such wells as exist are from 60 to 
$0 feet, and in the Bharrari circle from 40 to 50 feet deep. Those 
from 35 to 40 feet are found in the Dhaia Chhamb tract, while in 
the remainder of the district the depth is under 25 or 30 feet. The 
Persian wheel is invariably used, except in the case of the small 
kacha wells, for which the lever lift or dhenkliis used. The 
following table, extracted from the Assessment Reports of the 
recent settlement, gives some interesting figures as to the depth 
ond irrigating capacity of the wells :— 
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The total number of wells was 6,589, of which 2,545 were un- ~ ; 


of 
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_ . The private canal irrigation is practically all inthe Pathdnkot 
tahsil, and statement 1 A. of the Assessment Report of that 
tabsil contains full particulars, 

Table No. XXIT shows the number of cattle, carts, and 
ploughs in each tahsil of the district as returned in 1890-91, 
when the opportunity of the census was taken to effect as care- 


‘Chanter IV, A. 


Agric 


at ‘ 
Arboriculture. 
Irrigution. 
Agricultural imple- 


ful encmeration in February 1891 of the stock of the whole ™*™ | and as 


district. 


¢ The following description of the use of manure and tha Live-stook. 
’ system of rotation of crops as practised im the district was fur- ae and rotation 


nished for the Famine Report of 1879 (page 246 /). 
“The following statement will show the extent to which 
land is manured in this district :— 















Percontage of previons 
colomns which bears 
two Or more crupe 

annually, | 





Irrigated land , oe 
Oniriigated land ,.. 


“The srarege weight of manure given to the acre per annum 
on land constantly manured is 200maunds, on land occasionally 
manured 250 maunds at intervals of three years. With the 
exception of the inferior unmanured lands, such as those in the 
Kahnuwdén chhambh and the banjdéri lands (mixture of stone 
and sand) in the Pathénkot parganah (about 2,000 acres) no rest 
is allowed to lands in this district. The Kahnuwdén chhambh 
lands are cultivated for three years successively, and then allow- 
ed to fallow for three years, while the banjéri lands in tho 
Pathinkot tahsil are allowed rest every second year. The people 
in this district do not, as a rule, take any measures in the wa’ 
of reat or ploughing to increase the productive power of their 
lands. But when lands actually fail to produce any crops, the 
are allowed to lie fallow, as is the case with the chhambA an 
banjari lands mentioned above. There does not appear to exist 
any material difference in the treatment of unirrigated and 
irrigated land which needs to be mentioned here, ” 

Almost every form of crop known in Upper India, except 
indigo, is grown, The percentage of the nae Giles the sane 
staples in each tabsil and in the whole district, and the extent 
to which double cropping is practised, with the proportion of 
failures, will appear from the following table extracted from 
the assessment reports, in which full details are given for each 
circle and tahsil, and which also contain an analysis of the system 
of rotation followed and the style of cultivation adopted. ~ ° 

The following table shows in the form of percentages on 
cultivated area the acreages under the main staples during the 
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years Kharif-Rabi 1885—89 for Gurdaspur, 1885—88 for Batéla, 
id Kharif-Rabi 1886—89 in Shakargerh and 1885—89 in 
Pathankot :— 








Crop. 





Cane ian 
' Cotton eas 
Maize dnt 
Hicea aa @ had 
Baas | wijlots and pulses ... 
Other crope ... sid 
Failed a 
, Total sown 


L : 


i Whent 
Barley i my 
Wheat and barley ... 
East .., | Other crops cee 
Failed 
Total sown 


Total sown 





Percontages of irri- 
gated to total crops... 13 427 43 0 | 20-79 
The staple of the district par excellence is sugar-cane, the 
area under which is actually and relatively larger than in any 
district in the Punjab and in most districts of the North-West - 
Provinces. Down to the Srigobindpur-Dera Nanak Road and 
in the river beds it is grown largely as an unirrigated crop, but, 
except in the marvellously fertile Darp of Shakargarh, the rich 
Ridrki tract in the eastern Bangar,and on good sailib soil, 
it is much poorer in quality than that cultivated on irrigat 
lands. The quality is best in Batdla, and deteriorates o ually < 
towards the hills, the difference in average outturn being as - 
much as from 1,100 sre to the acre in Batéla to 384 ers iff 
Pathinkot, The rapid extension of the use of the iron roller 
mills, with the consequent great saving in labour of men and 
cattle, has largely conduced to a wonderful expansion of cane 
cultivation, The produceis exported by rail to the west and 
south-west of the big and to Sind, and a certain amount of - 
that grown in the landlocked Shakargarh tahsil is still carried 
on camels to Jhang and other districts in that direction, Next 
to cane, rice may perhaps be ranked as the special staple of the 
district. The finest kinds are grown in the canal lands in the 
Pathinkot tahsil, while a good many of the poorer varicties are 
cultivated on unirrigated soils throughout the district, and it 
forms theonly possible form of harvest forthe chhambe or swaps. 
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, Wheat, owing to the development of the export trade, has 
sprung into great prominence. Except in Batal 
‘rowni as an uuirrigated crop, and all varieties of it are to be 
found from the common hard red-bearded wheat to the soft 
waddnak of tho irrigated lands of Batéla and the fine white 
and red beardless wheats of the Pathinkot submontone. 
Goji (wheat and barley) and bherrdra (wheat and gram) are 
pular in the purely unirrigated tracts, where the less valuable 
but hardier staple runs a better chance of succeeding in the 
event of a serious failure of the rains. The former finds most 
favour in the submontane of Shakaérgarh and Pathankot, and the 
latter in the eastern Bangar. Cotton is widely sown on unirri- 
rated lands in Shakdrgarh, Pathiénkot, and on irrigated soils in 
tila, Mésh is a epeciality of the Ridrki. Moth is to be found 
everywhere on light soils, and jowar, in the form of fodder for 
cattle, is universal, while bdjra hardly exists, except in the north 
of Shakdrgarh. Til is very common as an unirrigated in the 
Cis-Ravi tract, The other minor crops and system of cultivation 
adopted are fully described in the assessment reports, in which 
also detailed statistics of crop experiments and average rates 
of yield have been given, As the subject is one of munch im- 
rtance, below is subjoined a table showing for the whole district 
the total area experimented on and the actual and assumed 
results for the main staples :— 





OCTTUEN FER ACEE UX SERS. 








Oropa. 





Cane 


Hice 
Wheat bee ate 
Wheat andgram ss 
Barley and wheat and barley 
Maizo naw ian 
-Total .._ 7 570357 | 














‘The following remarks taken from the assessment reports 


a, it is mainly" 


. 
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‘ve a more detailed account of this important subject for each cave caltivation, 


tabsil of the district. The Batdla tahsilis the most favourably situ- 
ated for cane production, and the average outturn per acreis much 
larger than that inany of the three other tahsils. The outtarn 
is heaviest on canal irrigated lands in the Nabri circle, and 
especially in the villages of Marrar and Dabanwala, where in 
good years the kdhu cane produces as muchas 384 adres pakka 
to the Aand/, or 96 maunds an acre, The produce of unirrigated 
cane is of course less, but in one or two of the most favoured 
villages of the Ridrki and Rohi tracts, it is reputed to run to a 
maund kacha, or 16 sérs.to the marla or 820 ara a kanal, The 
principal kinds of cane grown are the thick-stalked, broad leaved 

hu, which is planted mainly on canal irrigated land, but is begin- 
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. ning to extend to chdhi and sailéb lands as well. The outtarn of 
juice from this cane is very large, and a second: crop is occasion® 
ally taken off the same roots, though the practice of growin 
mudri cane, as thisis called, is not common in the tahsil. I¢ 
requires a great deal of water, and so is not snitable for see 
birant or chahi soils. The variety mainly grown on well lands 
is that locally known as the dhaulu, afine canoe witha white stalk 
and broadish leaves, though these are not so broad or the 
stalk so thick as those of the kdhu. On bardni ecils the 
kétha variety, a shorter and thinner cane, with narrow leaves 
and areddish coloured stem, is chiefly cultivated either by 
itself or mixed. with dhdulu. The outturn of juice is, as a rule, 
smaller than that from either of the othertwo varieties, but it 
is 4 hardier cane, and on good send Big shakkar instead of gur. 
Dhaulu is sometimes grown as mudri, but katha never. Khand 
isonly manufactured on the Beds Bet and some of the adjoining 
Bangar villages. The juice is sold to the Srigobindpur traders, 
who convert it into khand (raw sugar) in the usual way at that 
town during the months of April, May, and June, Pona is only 
grown for eating round Batdla and some of the other towns, and 
pays KRa..4 a sandal rabti rate, 

The rattoons, about 8 inches long, are cut fresh, either from 
standing patches of cane, or more usually from stalks which 
have been buried for some weeks. The former practice is only 
followed in the case of dhaulu, Katha has a much harder skin, 
and requires to be buried for some time to allow this to soften, 60 
that the young shoot may come out freely. They are sown 
about 12 inches apart in one furrow, the sower pressing each - 
ratioon in with his foot as he throws down the next. The 
plougher follows, and turns over ahother furrow parallel to that 
in which the cane has been planted, and so covers the rattoone. 
The whole field is then levelled with tho sohigah, The cane 
tops (dg) are never used for planting in this tahsil, but when - 
chopped up and mixed with senji a the main food of the 
cattle from December to February. The planting goes on all 
through March and the early part of April and the manuring 
is done in the end of February and early part of March. Rain_ 
at this season is most essential to ensure a good crop, and on 
irrigated lands a good shower or two at the end of ay or be- 
ginning of June is most beneficial and brings on the young 
stems. Weeding and hoeing are carried on as often ns the 
people can find time all through the early hot weather until 
the canes Bate too high to admit of this. “The weeding inter- 
feres with the getting in of the radi, and the wheat is often 
damaged by rain or fire by being allowed to lia long on the 
threshing-floors. Cutting commences by about 10th Novanitaas 
and from that time up to the end of March the sugar-mills are 
busy day and night, Since their introduction, about three years 
ago, the iron roller-mills on the Behea pattern have made great 
progress, and there were in 1889 1,667 of these milly at work in 
the tahsil, as against 1,651 of the old wooden pattern, Unless 


is 


-_ 


Gurdaspur District: | 
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the new Ferozepore iron mill, which is said not to break and spoil 
the pachhi or cane fibres required for well ropes, &e., is a success, 
some of the old wooden mills must be kept at any rate in well 
villages, bat elsewhere they will soon disappear almost entirely. 
The iron will can be worked with two pair of oxen and two boys, 
ora woman anda boy. ‘ho old wooden mill required four yoke 
of oxen and five men at least, and the labour of twisting and 
pushing through the canes was laborious, and often dangerons, 


while the men employed on it had to be freely fed with the raw 


juice to keep them up to the work. Both mills can work out 
about a kanal, or one-tenth of an acre of average cane in the 
working day of 8 pahars, s0 that it can readily be seen what a 
saving of tronble and expense has resulted tothe people from 
the introduction of the iron mills. The cost of these has fallen 
from Hs. 80 in 1885 to Rs. 28 at present (1889). They have 
naturally produced a considerable extension of cane cultivation, 
and the price of gur 1s now even over 16 séra to the rupee, 
which isower than it has been since the revision of settlement 
in 1865. It was down as low as 18 sérs for a short time, and 
unless some new markets are found for the increased outturn, 
‘which will probably be the case, the present glut will act injurious- 
ly npon the protits of the gamindars. The export trade in this 
‘has since developed, and the price has fallen to anormal figure. 


The trno bdrdni cane is a@'most all grown im_ the 
Bangar circle to the north of the Batéla-Srigobindpur road and 
to the east of the Kasir branch, and in a few villages. in the 
‘extreme north of the Dhnain Bet. The rest of the unirrigated 

-eane in the latter circle and in the Bet Ravi is grown on sailab 
lands, The finest cane is grown in the Nabhri circle and in parts 
of the Bangar Batéla, The percentage of area is highest in the 
Bet Ravi circle, but the cane is not so good. This is also one of 
“the few places where it paysa true zabla rent of Rs. 2 and Rs. 2-8 

‘akandl. Elsewhere ‘no real sabti rents are paid at all. Usu- 
filly where such rents are returned, it will be found that 
the crop has been raised by the owner in partuérship with some 
artive cultivator. They divide the produce between them, and 
the partner pays the owner so much a kanal for his half or other 
share of the land occupied by the crop. Satdi, two-fifths or 
half, is taken in Rehimabad and one or two of the Bet Ravi 
‘villages, but usually cane is either grown by ‘the proprietor 
himself, or by tenants paying all round cash rents irrespective 


of the crop grown. 


Cane follows cane on the alluvial land, and even on good 
nahri or chahi land; and then it only occupies the ground for two 
harvests. | 

Elsewhere various systems of rotation are followed, such as 
wheat ; chari follow cane, wheat ; or wheat, cane, maize ; or chart, 
cane, cotton; but whatever system of rotation is followed, theland 
must be ploughed as often as possible, and heavily manared just 
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before the.planting, except, of course, in the alluvial land where 
the silt acts as manure. 

The other karif crops'may be passed over briefly. The 
bulk of the area is under rice, maize,, moth, mash and 
fodder for cattle. Most rice is grown in the two river circles, 
and especially in the lowlying Kiran lands. Jhona does well 
in the southern villages of the Nahri circle and on the Kiran ; 
elsewhere dhan, a poorer variety, is sown, 


The average area under jowdr is larger than it shonld be, as 
this crop is almost entirely grown for fodder. In 188% and 
1886, however, it was not shown under that head, and this, of 
course, has unduly increased the average area under jowdr, and 
decreased that under fodder. The real average area under 
fodder should be 7 or & jer cent., as in 1887 and 1888, It js 
highest in the Bangar and Nahri circles, whera there js practi- 
cally now no grazing ground, and lowest on the Bet circles, 


where there is still a considerable area of waste, Ten ghumaos 


may be-taken to be the area for whieh one plough is Fequired, 
end. of this area one ghuwmdo will be under fodder, gths in the 
rali, and fthsin the kharif. | 


' _ The m@sh is grown mainly in the enst of the Bangar circle 
and on the Dhaia, and accounts for the high percentage under 
other grains in these circles. The produce is highly thought of, 
and is largely exported to Jullondur andelsewhere. Moth does well 
in the sandy villages on the ridges in the Bangar, and near the 
Dehr chhambh and Kiran, Ming is practically not grown at all. 

‘The oilseeds, or fil and toria, which latter is au extra 
kharif prain, and is mainly grown where the irrigation is copious. 
The tit is grown with the moth and mdéeh and very rarely as a 
separate crop. It pays well as a ready money-staple, and it is 
curious that it is not even more popular than it is, 

Cotton is not a common crop, and only cecupies two per cent, 
of the total cultivated area. I therefore did not specially quote 
any assumed pri¢e for this staple in the price’current report, but, 
as directed, have now supplied the deficiency. The reason why 
itis not more grown seems to be that it is sown and requires 
attention jost when the cane demands all the energies of the 
former; and as it occupies the land for the same period, and 
ean only be successfully grown under similar conditions as to 
soil, rainfall and cultivation, he niturally prefers tokeep hia 
land for the more valuable staple, and only grows enough cotton — 
for home consumption. 

Of the rabi crops wheat is by far the most important. . The 
average percentage of area under this crop—32—at first a pears 
emall; but it must be remembered that the main Staple in the 
Dhaia Bet and Bangar circles is bherrara, a mixture of wheat 
and gram, which occupies 31 and 24 per cent. of the area in those 
circles, respectively. The bulk of this mixed crop in this dis- 
trict is wheat, asthe gram is grown on the off chance of a very 
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dry spring ; so that if two-thirds be taken to wheat and one-third 


to gram the percentage of area under wheat in these circles 
would be S4against 14 in the Whaia Bet, and 38 against 22 in the 
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Bangar, and the total percentage rises to gomething over 40 irhonisalate: 


per cent. instead of 32. 


Other cropa tu 


In the Bangar and on unirrigated lands generally the country Batdla. 


red wheat (ul fanak) is grown, and the beardless English 
Wheat or mundi, as it is called, is beginning to find favour in 
ris, but is not so common here as it is in Pathinkot, Where 
irrigation is easy, and especially in the Fatehgarh direction, 
the raddnak is much sown, but the grain generally sells for a 
sér in the rupee cheaper, and the flour is said not to have the 
same muscle-forming properties as that of ordinary red wheat, 
Very little barley is grown, and what there isis mostly a vadh 
* erop, following rice or maize in the three western circles where 
irrigation is most extended. It is largely used for fodder, Gojt 
{wheat and barley) and grain are not thought much of. Bhefar 
(barley aud J/assar) does well in lowlying lands, and is the first 
crop tried, as a rule, on new allnvion, 


Contrary to the practice further down the Manjha hardly 

any rape isgrown. The heavy showers we have in February, 

when the crop is in flower, are said to prevent its being a success, 
but what little is grown in the eastern Bangar seams to do well. 


_ But little poppy cultivation is practised, the reason assigned 
being the usual one as to the trouble of getting outa license 


and the extortionate proceedings of the subordinate revenue: 


officials and contractors. The chinate but for the spring showers 
is suitable; and, except for the above reasons, and probably 
because it is not the custom to grow it, Ido not know why it is 
not more popular. 


_ The figores under the head of fodder are instructive. The 
three irrigated circles head the list, and very little is grown in 
the Bangar. Sainjiis the main fodder raised, grown either by 
itself or amonget the standing cotton stalks. Maina, another form 
of trefoil, grows without sowing on canal-irrigated lands. A 

reat deal of saingi is grown on the low Kiran lands and in the 
Bot Ravi circle, and near Dera Nanak it is freely sold. Elsewhere 
the fodder is raised for well and plough cattle entirely. The 
Bangar cattle have to manage on the ewdnk chari and mdash 
straw until the wheat bhusa comes in, 


As to the character-of the staples grown and the system of Crops of the Gur- 
farming, I can add nothing to the remarks contained in paras. 95 dispar taheil, — 


to 103 of Batdla Report. Cane is still the most profitable crop, 
though rice commences to complete for first place. In the 
south of the tahsil near Ghuman the cane ts quite equal to that 
of Batéla. In the north the quality falls off; ‘an is grown on 
canal lands, and is beginning to find favour with farmers on 


‘chhambA lands, as it does fairly well there, though liable to 
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: Chapter 1V, A. great damage by pigs. The ittha and dhaulu varieties are 3. 
a cl 


—— ture own everywhere. Roughly speaking 16,000 acres of cane are 
eernaiease frown in each tabietl babud this one-fourth is_hirdetin Gur- 
Arboriculture. déspur against one-tenth in Batala. Tho remaining three- 
Crops of the Gur- fourths are distributed in nearly equal shares over chihi, nahri 

spar tabail, and sailas soils. 

The chief varieties of rice grown ara begami (a fine white 
variety), jhona (a large coarse grained staple mainly cultivated 
on canal and chambh lands), munji (a coarse red kind), and 
sathi (a very poor quality). Some fdsmati, a fine scented white 
rice, is still grown near Talibpur Pindori and in some other 
Villages, but it is rare and does not do as well as in Kangra or 
Pathankot, The maize of both Bet circles is very goods kaa 
the staple appears to be still growing in favour, - 


and does well on light maira soils, = 
The red wheat isthe chief variety, but to the north of the 


Til is largely grown in the nahri and Maira Kiran circles” 


tahsil the beardless or English kind is common. The vadinek — 


i or giant wheatis not mach grown. The other staples do not 
call for special remark. ¢ 

The absence of canals accounts for the higher proportion of 
reli crops in this tahefl. ‘The relative excess of &ha rif crop in the 
Puintla is due tothegreater amount of riceand cotton grown there, 


‘Grops of the The area under cane is slightly less than in the other ~ 


Btakergerh tahe(l. plains tahsils, as very little of this can be grown in the 
Bharrari. It has however, increased by six per cent. since 1864, 
and does wonderfully well in the Darp and some of the Bet 


villages adjoining thatcircle, Tlie varities grown are the dhaulu ~ 


: and katha, An experiment las been made with kaha in 
the Paintla with very satisivetory results, and the cultivation 
of this finer variety will rohahly rapidly extend. The total 
areais 15,300 against 18,000 in the other plains tahsils, but of this 


more than half is birdai against one ‘fourth in Gurdaspur and — 


one-tenth in Batala ; two-fifths is sailis and less than one-tenth ig 
chahi, which clearly shows the different character of the tract, 
The area under cotton is much largoras might be he 158 


as thia crop does not require constant irrigation as cane, It does 


very well in the Bharrari in good years and the staple is finer than 
that grown elsewhere in the district, Owing probably to the 
increase under cane there has been a falling off since 1863 in 
cotton, but as the price of this has increased of late years the 
people are again taking to its cultivation, 

As usual the area under maize has increased enormously 
since 1805, and the crop is still steadily growing in favour. . 

Rice is of course less grow thanin Gurdéspur as there 


ignocanal. A good deal of begami is cultivated in the Paintla | 


Rohi lands, but elsewhere the poorer varicties only are grown, 
Millets and pulses naturally predominate in the Bharrari, o 


| 
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special feature of which circle is the large area under bijra, ter IV. A. 
some 3,000 acres, although this is a grain which is hardly culti- Chapters oh 
vated at all elsewhere in the tahsil or district, Setionlare 


an 
Of the rabi crops wheat is the most important. The crop Arboriculture: 
does very well in the Bet, where 44 per cent. of the aren is so Crepe: ot hie 
cultivated. The ordinary variety grown is the common COUDtTY Shakargarh tahail, 
red wheat, which does best without irrigation where the air is 
not naturally moist, 


In the other circles the area of wheat is not so large, and 
in the Paintlaand Darp a good deal of barley and wheat and 
barley is growu asa second crop after rice, &e., while in the 
Bharrari the insecurity of the seasons renders hecessary alarge 
resort to the inferior but hardier grain. 


_ Gram and wheat and gram curiously enough are hardly 
- grown atall. I suppose the clay soils in the Bharrarido not 
suit the ate It is noteworthy that in the case ofall the main 
rabi crops there was in 1865 a considerable decreuse on the 
figures for 1852, and the kharif staples appear to have gradually 
supplanted them in favour. Since 1865, however, the area has 
increased, so the difference may be due merely to mistakes in 
record, | 
__, Three per cent. is under fodder for cattle in the kharif, con- 
sisting mainly of chari, and “9 per cent. in the rabi. There has 
been very litule change in this respect since 1865, | 


Of the other crops grown there is not much to be said. 
Very little til is grown, though it is a very favourite crop across 
the river. [he soils are probably either too moist or too stiff to 
suitit. Rape is not in favour, but a good deal vf its congener, 
toria is grown inthe kharif. Little hemp is cultivated for want 
of moisture in the air, and there are no special crops such as are 

to be found in the Pathankot tabsil. | 


The first feature in the returns which attracts ‘notice is the ss empinnntion oft 
very large double-cropped area which stands at 110 per cent, te igh proportion 
a adaiies 108 in Gusdiasnas and 110 in Batéila. In the Andar peer ping 
and the Pathanti this rises as high as 138 and 143 per cent. Pathinkot. — 
This result is of course main! y dueto the large proportion of 
the area in these circles which is irrigated by private canals,. 
on which the rice crop is ordinarily followed by a poor crop of 
Wheat, barley or sarson. ‘Chis fact also explains the high pro- 
portion of kharif orops grown, which is larger In this tahsil than 
in any of the Cis-Ravi sub-divisions,. The percentage of failures 
if also higher in Pathankot, and rises to'8 per cent. in the hill 
circle, a result which is largely due to the early cessation of the 
rains in kharif 1888, which produced a serious failure in the 
unirrigated rice crop. The failures in the khavif in Shah Nahri 
circle are also serious and must be attributed to the poor 
quantity of the soil in the southern estates, xcept in the hill 


. f * 
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Chapter IV,A- circle, however, the crops are fairly secure, and, considering 
merteniture the large extent to which double-cropping is carried, the pers 

ed” centage of failures is small. In the hill circle a serious failure 
Arboriculture. of one or-other harvest must be looked for at. least once in four 
Siciswation or YOO" ‘This circle has been unfortunate lately, as the serious 
the high proportion tilure in kharéf 1888 was followed by a similar falling off in 

of doable-cropping Kharif 1899 and a disastrous rabi crop in 1890 owing to want 
and failures ot of rain, 

Pathinkot. 

The figures for the tahsil are interesting as proving that 
double-cropping is not always a sure index of great productive 
capacity. lt is carried to an extraordinary extent here, and 
yet I have no hesitation in saying the gross ontiurn per acre 
ithe year is much inferior to that in Batala where the ef falsi 
system is mainly practised, 


The percentage of cane has fallen, but thia is due to the 
fact that practically none is grown in the hill circle. The only 
variety cultivated to any extent is the thin stalked katha. The 
crop is, as a rule a poor one and the average outturn of gur én 
the actoal experiments for the whole tahsil works ont at only 
417 to the acre, as against 968 sérs in Gurdaspur and 1,100 in 
Batéla. This would give the average value of the outturn at 
Rs, 26, which seems very small. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that the average salt rate forthis cropis only Rs. 8, and 
that, contrary to the practice, in the southern tahsil such rents are 
still common here. The average price paid by the Sujanpur 
Sugar-works Company only amounts to Hs. 22-9-1 an acre, ag 
willappear from the subjoined table showing the purchases 
made during the past three years, with which I have been sup 
plied by the kindness of the Maraging Director :— 


ee 








| Average price 
Yoar, Area in seres, bee ; 











Ks. a. p, 


1887-89 bee oon ie Prt hae 20 23 0 0 

1888-89 eat jaye eet pe Uh lane 700 23 O11 

1889-90 ee teh ee at 662 2110 4 
ae ae ne es 





Averago of threo soars i 720 


(Nore.—Tho price in 1889-00 was low ag a° quantity of frost-bitten cane 
was purchased at a low rate). 


The assumed rate for the whole tahsil of 884 séra pivesa 
money value of Rs, 24 at 16 sérs tothe rupee. The actual - 
has, however, ruled at less than 12 sérs, so that anaddition of one- 
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third must be made to the assumed value of the produce, if this Chapter IV, a. 
is tu be fairly contrasted with the prices paid for the standing om 


crop. If this be done the results are as follows :— Agriculture 
Rs, a. p. Arboriculture. 
Value of produce per acre ws 08 10 0 Ligh peretitee 
Price of standing crop peracre ... 22 9 1] double cropping and 


sgt : i get failures ot Pathin- 
Seeing that in the first case the ccst of manufacture is borne kot. 


by the people, and in the second the purchases include a rood 
- deal of very poor cane, this result appears to be very fair, 


By far the most important staple of the tahsfl is rice, which 
is grown on 22 per cent. of the total area, the percentage rising 
fo 40°6 and 50°2 in the canal-irricated tracts of the Andar and 
Pathanti. A special feature of the hill circle is the large 
amount of unirrigated rice which is grown there, and it can there- 
fore be easily understood that a late rainy season, or one ending 
too soon, involves serious injury to the crops there. I give 
below a statement showing the principal classes of rice frown in 
the tahsil by circles :— 





ASSESSMENT CIRCLES, 


Total 


Chombu is a rather rare species. The stalk somewhat 
resembles that of ordinary muni, but the grain approaches that 
of the basmati in quality, Sathi and madomalti are much alike. 
‘The grain is poor and ripens in the stalk. Nikanda ia a fine 
variety resembling begami, except that the ears do not bend so 
‘much when rire, Raliaw KAaluna is a coarse variety. The 
grain in the husk is black, whenco the name, 
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Chapter 1V, A. _ The other varicties have heen already explained in. the 

=<  —- Gurdaspur Report. The high proportion of the better classes 
Agrionlture of begaihi, mitanda and bismati grown in the Shah Nahri, - 

Arboriculture. Pathanti and Kandi circles is due to the fact that the canals 

i: usually runearly in the season and enable them to be grown. 

- ee ririiod In Chak Andar the interference with the early irrigation caused 

a et ape aa by the Jammu dispates has rendered necessary a larger resort 
snd failures at to the poorer qualities, whichcan be grown without transplant- —_ 

Pathaukot. ing after the hot weather has well set in. It will rapidly be 
understood that lands capable of growing the finer varietiescan == 
pay o higher assessment as the difference in price is very preat. 

Cotton assumes a more prominent place in this tahsil, and ts: 
largely tebe inthe Kandi circle, and especially in the villages 
on the Jhaloya water-course the supply in which is sufficient tor 
this crop, but scanty for cane or rice. ‘he staple is short and 
the outturn is poor. 

Maize is the main kharif cropin the Bet Rivi_ and Pahari 
circles, and in ordinary years does very well indeed*even in the 
latter circle, where, however, it is only grown on the highly 
manured lands round the homesteads. 

Pulses occupy relatively a very unimportant position, bunt = 
hemp is largely grown in tive Kandi circle, several estates in 
which in the Mirthal direction have a “sees reputation for the 
quality of the fibre grown in them. In addition to hemp there 
is a considerable area, amounting to 242.acres, mainly in the 

? Kandi and Pahari circles reserved from the growth of muni. 
These are really cultivated ficlds, and have been shown in the 
return as such, - 


The river beds and other areas in which bela or thatching 
grasa is produced are also much prized, as large quantities of 
this are required for the thatched roofs, which are almost 
univereal in the tahsil. 








“a 


The area under turmeric is comprised almost entirely in 
Chak Andar. For some reason, which I haye not been able td . 
ascertain, the cultivation of this staple even there is said tobe 
falling off. 

The only features in the rahi crop return calling for re- i, 
mark are the relatively high proportion of wheat grown and the I 
insignificance of the area under wheat and gram and gram. 

Bariey and wheat and barley commence to occupy & considerable 
area, and in the hill circle*the area under the latter staple is 
7 large, as the uncertainty of the rainfall renders it necessary 
for the people to cultivate a large proportion of the poorer 


though hardier grain. In this tahsil the beardleas wheat is even =f 
commoner than the ordinary country varieties, and thefiquality 
of the grain grown in the Kandi and outer Pahdri villages 1 


exceptionally good, so much so that it is said: that Ranjit Singh 
would not eat flour made of any other kind. 1 ; 





Le 
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Amongst the more unnsnal classes of grain grown may be Chapter IV, A. 


| noticed kaiun, a sort of bean, and swin, a field pea, which are 


grown to some extent asa second crop on canal lands in the Agriculture 


Andar and Pathanti circles in the rabi, and raungh and kelih gp lture. 
pulses, cultivated largely in the hill and Kandi circles, in the aid i 
kheariy. rghinnees' see 


_ The area under linseed and rape is considerable, especially double eropping and 
in Chak Andar, where they are also grown as a second crop on “#lluresat 


_ rice lands. The grain is sown very sparsely, and the outtarn, as 


a rule, is very poor. Safflower figures to a large extent inthe list 
oftabti rents paid, but the area actually planted, 190 acres, is 
very small, 

Table No. XXI shows the estimated average yield in Ibs... ‘Avmengn yhakd pees 
per acre of each of the principal staples as shown in the Admin- duction agit con- 
istration Report of 1851-82 and as now ascertained at the re- ™™ption of food 
cont settlement for purposes of assessment. The average con-" 
sumption of food per head has already been noticed at page 51. 


_ The total consumption of food grains by the population of the 


district ns estimated in 1878 for the purposes of the Famine 
SS =—— === Keport is shown in 
| maunds in the margin. 
Total The figures are based 
| 
| 





Non-aeri- 
colturiate, 


Agricol- 
turivig, 





Grain, 
upon «an estimated 

co) je | __.. population of 906,126 
536,625 |1,a39,273 |1,575,808) souls. On- the other 
| hand, the average con- 
sumption per head is 





Wheut’ 





Tuferior grains | 2,525,202 |1,490,2735 |3,804,505] 











Pulses 04,698 | zazo17| 327,415 believed to have been 
= al oes — - overestimated, A 
Total ... | 3,156,615 2911,466 | 6068070 rough estimate of the 











———— ss SS =m total production, ex- 
ports aud imports, of food grains was also framed at the sametime, 

aud it was stated (page 151, Famine Report) that the district did - 
not ordinarily produce sufficient grain to feed its own population, 

and that the Teaaieney was made up by import from Awritsar 

and the countriesjsouth of the Sutlej. The report-was, however, very 

much out, being probably based on too low average yields 

and to high estimates of consumption. The Shakargarh. tahsil 

exports a good deal of grain tothe hills and large quantities of 

sugar by land to other parts of the Province, while the opening 

of the Amritsar-Pathinkot Railway, which from its position 

practically taps only this district, afforded a ready means of. 

judging of the capacity for export of the Cis-Ravi portion of the 

district. The following abstract of the average of traffic returna . 
for the years 1884 to 1588 shows that the export trade is really 

Jarge and ever growing. The years were seasons of average 

prosperity and not characterised by a special feature likely td 

disturb the ordinary balance of trade, such as a vory brisk 

export to tie or the prevalence of war or famine, and thg 

yailway had only just been opened ;— 


a P 


4 





Cattle and horas | A cattle faieis 


fairs. 
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Ba, 
isis 725,027) 1 


aes TS 6,83. He | 







eof 157,200 









held annually at Dinanagar at the Daserah 
festival. Tho fair owes its origin to Colonel Ralph Young, 
Deputy Commissioner, who started it in 1865-66, The first 
show passed off with great éclit, and the gathering was very 
large. Since then it has continued to be held every year except 
in seasons of unusual sickness, The success has, however, not 
been s0 great as was anticipated at first; but in an agricultural 
district Ike Gurdaspur, theusefulness of such a gathering, which 
18 entirely supported from Local Funds, and the management 
of which is largely shared by the people, cannot be overrated. 
It has opened within easy reach a market for the supply of 
Pough cattle, which was much needed by the zamindars. Mr. 

unn, late Veterinary Surgeon to the Punjab Government, wrote 
as follows on the fair held in 1885 :— 








" This fair is only a small one, and the prizes are given 


from District Funds, but it is a great success and is well worthy 


of imitation in other parts. Such fairs, although small, have in 
reality more stability and are much more useful than ‘those 
supported by Government grants, which to an extent are artificial 
measures,” 


With a view to aoe horse-breeding operations in the 
district, a few prizes of small value were for the firat time an- 
nounced in 1889 for the offspring of the Government stallions, 
bat of these only two were awarded, In tho following year the 
number of prizes was increased and a larger number of horses 
and mares was phy a and 19 prizes, amounting to Rs, 152, 


Were given away, ‘The fair hold in 1891 attracted a still larger 


Pass >. Se | | . 


* 
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~ number of animals. All the brood mares and their offsprin ater TY. A. 
were carefully examined by Mr. Hallan, the General Sascan: Ege” _ 
tendent of Horse-breeding Operations in India. His presence Agriculture 
on the occasion was much appreciated by the exhibitors and Arborioulture. 
others interested in the fair, and there is every reason to ho a 
that the advice given by him will do much towards improving , Cattle and” bores 
horse-breeding in the district. This was the first time that ™™* = = ~~ 
‘the brood mares were collected for inspection, and the result : 
was most satisfactory, At his suggestion the District Board 
pce this year at a cost of about Rs,1,800 two Arabjstalliona 
_ for undersized mures which cannot be served by Government 
stallions, 7 

In connection with this fair a ploughing match is held and 
prizes given to the best pairs of bullocks. 

The time (October) for holding the fair is thought to be 
unstitable for the people of the district, not only for the reason 
that all the cattle are engaged then in preparing the land for 
the rai sowings, but also because it is too close on the Diwali 
fair at Amritsar, and it has, therefore, been decided to hold the 
fair in future in the month of March. 


The number of cattle, &c., exhibited and the amount of prizes 
distributed during the years 1890 and 1891 were as followa :— 





| ng og eh ber competed Number received 
Nomber attended, for priaca. | pris 


Description of animala, 
1890, . 


| 


1801, 18a). 1881. 











a eae 


Buffaloes 





14 a 3 
Bullocks... 24 15 3 . 
Cows and calves 14 21 § 
Horses, mares and ponies | tH 19 41 
Camels ... 





a 


There are at present two trained Veterinary Assistants, Ho . | 
and two more are being educated at the hichocs Veterinary beseding seenteam 
School at the expense of the District Board. ; 

There are 38 Hissir bulls. They have considerably im- 
proved the breed of the cattle and are much liked by the peo- 
ple of the district. Some good specimens of the progeny of 
these bulls are brought every year to the Dinanagar cattle fair, 
and they carry off the higher prizes, while the presence of one 
of the animuls in a vilinge can almost always be traced] by tha 
marked gencrabimprovement observable in the quality of the 
village berd.. 


Chapter LY, A. 


Horse and cattle 
breeding operations. 


4 rboricultare and 


Forests, 
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The following horse and donkey stallions were standing in ¥ 


the Gurddspur district on 31st January 1892 :— 
Date of arrival in the 
district. 





Name of stallion, Where eiationedd, 


Gottramenf, 


H. &, Shahzida ,,, 
a» Alen]... 
e Pahira 

D. 8. Siri Rimpur 
«» Sher Nogor 
» Ropar co 
w FEadls Risdla 
» Hatriis ak 


-. | 20d December 180, 
| 4th November [89], 
Pat 26th January 1a. 
Sach July L&s7. 


«| Gurdaspur 

| Botéla =... 
| Shinkargarh 
«| Gorddspoar oe ie 
--| Batiin =... ue ++ | [Sth December 1885. 
| Ditto 4... Wee | 10th April 1801, 

| Pathankot - +. | [Sth April L885, 

«| Shakorgarh we ae | Gth December 180. 





District Board, 





H, 8. Lakorbasgah 


er Amir. Dr ani 


«+ | Shakargarh kk «| Gth Jonnary 1801. 
aba Gurddspor é nae Ditto 


SSS $$ —SS—————_ SSS : 

The first stallion, “ Bukhara” (donkey), sent to this district 
came in December 1873, and after it came horse stallion “ Dost 
Muhammad ” in May 1880. ‘The total number of branded mares 
on Slst December 1891 in the district was 161, and the number 
served during the past five years is shown below -— | 




















Year, Ay horse, 
kbp em mmr °° Wien eee 
1888.40 '? 2 vo. 61 Pa ed BP = 
BAS. ia fae atm hae Bul) dep ade BT ie | 
1890-91 Bat; tthe aw 118 rer se 0 
WS91l to Slet December | ia cna ‘aia ait 


By donkew, 
. on 


The only tahsfl which has good horses is Shakargarh, but 
Tahsil Batéla is also improving. The stock in Gurdispur and 
Pathankot tahsils is below tho mark. | 


There were two forest areas in the district which had-been 
declared under the Forest Act , that of Bagarian Mullénwal, which 
is “reserved” and hasan area of 265 acres, and that included in 
the demarcated blocks in tho hill circle of Shahpur-Kandi, 


which is unreserved and comprises 8,882 acres, Of these, the — 


Bagarién shisham plantation comprised in the villages of Bhaini 
Miéin Khan and Bagariin has recently been given up as a resorya 
by Notification No. o6, Punjab Gazetta of 3rd Febroary 1892, 
owing to the fact that the Government title to the Iand was not 
very clear, and there was no satisfactory market for the timber 
and other produce. Table No. XVIL shows the whole area of 
waste land which is under the management of the Forest Depart- 
ment, The following note on the forests of the district has en 
kindly furnished by Mr, McDonell, of the Forest Department, 
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“and revised by Mr. McIntyre. The note inclndesa description of 
the Chamba forests also, which, thongh they do not lie within 
British territory, way be usefully noticed here, as they ore 
administered together with the forests of Gurdispur proper, 
while the details given as to timber and forest produce apply 
generally to the neighbouring British territory of Dalhousie, 
These are the only forests in the Gurdéspur district. They 
are situated in the low hills between Pathankot aud Dunera, 
being bounded on the north-west by the Ravi river, on the 
north-east by the range forming the boundary between Chamba 
State and British territory, ou the south by the Chakki_ river. 
The area is about 13,000 acres, of which, however, only the follow- 
ang blocks contain any even fair growth of timber :-— 
Ghumaoa, 

Dalla Dhar .., cea es Ye ts oo 2,040 
Rag Dhir  ... Mey sas ae oa ve 2,007 
Salli Dhir ,.. aes aoe re sen ane 1,062 


1. 
2. 
af. 
#. Dhanlo Takka “a: a ka a in AlzZ 
5. 


Sukret ... nae _ a ake eke — SD 
G. Phalin... ... ae i mai ai sis 5G 
7, Snalokri Mananh ss via Ls apa ia Aa 
R, Moran Tt bi ea. oon TT nid oa8 135 
i Budin ooh aun oo. ik Lae Ta coe 2tkt 


10, BSipir .., “fas at eres be ye 
LL. Raila Barch iam ein bs ry ea “s 2 a4 





Total ie a.  lO426 





4.8.—The figores are probably not altogether accorate, but the result of 

the recent trigonometrical survey is not known yot. 
or 8,882 acres, a ghuimdo, being -759 of an acre. The sojl is 
principally clay mixed with sand in part, which is obtained from 
the decomposition of the sandstone of which these low hills 
are formed. Geologically these hills consist of sandstone and 
conglomerate, the formation being that of the Sewiliks, ef which 
they are acontinuation. ‘The principal and most valuable tree 
is the chil (Pinus longifolia), but there are also the following :— 

Shisham (Llalhergia sissoo), 

Sanhan (Angeinia dalbergiodes), 

. Bohr (Ficus indica), 

Nakkain (Melia azaderach), 

Kaimbal (Adina acodier), 

Palih (Hutew frondoa), . 

Kakoa (Flacourtia Roman telie), 

Bahera (Terminalia bellerica), 

Harar (Zerminalia chebula) 

Ber (Zizyphus communis), 

Muhiia (Busia talifolia), 

Bill (Afgle marmelo), — 

 Patégan (Putrangiva Rozhurghii), 
Khair (Acacia catechu), 
Arjau (Terminalia arjuna), 


and othera of lesa note, 
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Arboriculture. 
Arboriculture an 


Forests. 
The Shahpor 
Kandi Forests, 
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Chapter Iv. A. ‘These forests have not yet been made over to the Foreat* 
= Department, but the matter is now under consideration. At 


Agriculture present, and indeed for many years past, the department has 

Arboriculture. exercised s sort of supervision over them, and a temporary 

wie ea kot establishment is employed. Government has only a right to the 

Kandi Forests. C#il trees, or rather the villagers have rights of grazing, cutting 
of bushes for hedges, leaves for fodder, dead wood; when it is . 
settled that the Forest Department takes over the management 
of the forests, these rights will be strictly defined. Thereis no * 4 
sala at present for the produce, except on a nominal scale, 
such as small sales of frewood and the occasional sale of a few 
chil trees for repairs to bridges, &c.; butin past years a great ity 
deal of wood was taken out of the forests in the shape of 
charcoal for the Madhopur workshops, and should the Amritsar- 
Pathankot line require firewood instead of coal, the demand 
from these forests will be a large one, There is a cart-road 
from near Rani Pokhar on the Pathinkot-Dhar road to Shah- 
pur on the Ravi, by which produce might be teken out, or it 
might be taken direct to Pathdinkot if the road there were 
widened and improved. 
The Chamba Forests The forests of Chamba may be classed generally under two 

heads : (a)#hose that are under control of the Forest Department 
and come under the rules of the lease entered into with the ; 
Raja of Chamba ; (/) those over which the Forest Department 4 
has no control, they having been left unreserved by reason of 
their being too small, or containing no deodar, or being sacred 
forests. These two great classes may be redivided into (a) 
Pangi forests, (5) Ravi forests, and (c) outer forests. The 
first (a2) are situated, as the name implies, in the Pangi 
valley, that is the valley of the Chandra Bhadga ‘and its 
tributaries within the Chamba State from British Lahoul to - 
the Gandheri nala, which is the Kashmir boundary. The 
second (hb) are situated in the valley of the Ravi and its | | 
tributaries, and the Suil which joins the Révi close to the | 
bordersof Kashmir. The third (ec) are situated either on the 
Dalhousie range or to the south of it. The area of the Pangi 
forests is estimated at 25,750 acres, no accurate surveys having 
as yet been made. The Ravi forests and outer forests have been 
surveyed on the scale 2°=1 mile, and it has been ascertained 
that their areas are, respectively, 70,979 acres and 4,726 acres, 
The above refers to the reserves under control of the Forest 
Department. Besides these, there are the unreserved forests, 
which in Pangi are of very small extent; in the Révi they are 
larger, but probably do not exceed 10,000 acres in all, though it 
is impossible to say exactly, as no survey has been made, and 
they are scattered all over the valley. Of the outer unreserved 
forests the area is very small, and they consist of scattered 
patches of fir, pine and oak forests on the Bakloh and Dalhousie 
ranges. The whole of the forests may be called Alpine, their 
elevation being between 5,000and 9,000 feet; the formation consiaty “ 


eS Os > 
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for the most part of frets and gneiss, with clay slate in the Speed 
higher altitudes and conglomerate near the rivers—traps also rot es 
= appearing in parts. Thé reserved forests came uuder control Arboriculture. 
of the Forest Department in 1864, under the terms of alease a 53 
entered into with Raja Gopal Singh, then Raja of Chamba, The Chamba Forests, 
which lease is for 99 years, subject to a revision of rules every 
20 years. Under the original rules Government paid a sum of 
_ Re. 21,000 yearly, of which a sum of Rs. 2,500 was returned to be 
* expended on the planting and conservation of forests, &e. But 
since 1984, when the rules of the lease were revised, no part of 
the yearly payment, viz., Rs. 21,000, has been returned by 
' the State; and it has been arranged that in addition to this 
sum the State shall receive, at intervals of five years, two-thirds 
of the profit made by Government from the forests. The most 
valuable trees are :— 
Didar, deodir ak =r" we Cedrus Liloni. 
Kail, chir,bloe pina. «+: Pinos excelsa. 
Tos, Prai(in Pangi),sproce ... Abies Smithiana, 
Rai, tosh (in Pungi) ... 4... Abies Webbiana. 
Chil bes oot “ Pinus longifolia, 
Quir (Peocil cedar) ie Tuniperus excelan. 
Deri Diir ... bes me. + Cupressos torulosa, 
Chilgora .,.. ye . Pinus gerardiana. 
Brabmi tae one = os « «69L amos baccata, 
* Others. 
Sunng van bs ‘ « Trasinus floribunda. 
Kakkroran... sees . Pistacia integerrima. 
Dauri eae bit =+ ban (wel rele setrata. 
Meral Pea er PT a Ul mis Wallichiana, 
Manda. _ és .. Ulous. 
Aehrot 2 SP Suetana regi 
Shamahad ... af = .» Buxus sempervirens. 
Kan... rae am ban ba Oles ferrugines. 
Ban... jah bai .e §6©<Quercus Dex. 
Banni PT Pr Pre bee i dilatata. 
Kharin abe oe Fy eee bit romi-carpifolia, 
Hin an rif a i ae rr incnrna, 
L Charkhri.. _ ' . Carpinus viminea, 
la Dhingi wks tus . Corylus colorna 
Dhamiman ... ss ms « Grewia oppositifolia. 
ri sa68 “nm aaa oF ha Voatitn, 
Gdn. LL aia Pee ase © a8 #Feculaa Indice, 
lodan ai rs i «» Sapindos detergenr, 
Mahndar ... ae 5? » Acer einige 
Arkbar in ant nae oe Khus Seminlat, 
4 Rakkreim pam nie a nob be hE Panjohensis, 
Arkhor _.... ss ae oy Wallichii, 
Jamna i. cr a Prunns podas, 
Rainth ana ana on oh Pyrus hashia. 
Kandla fae abe eon on Ph lanata. 
Honus nh PT] Tae oe Cotonenater baccillaria, 
eg ia . ee re n" acuminatn, 
Killar oll eee ee ee Paurrotia Jacqnemontiana, 
Buraira #8 7 oom eae perp eNbt chao 
Chondra Pad one oe iit I ‘hoch ° i ti. 
z * + = «+ Machilus adoratissima, 
Chirni LL awn oat avn Litead seylanica, 
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\ 
Punna oa ' ene we = Bhretia serrata. 
Karin ah “an nei a OTs a . 
Kharak .. 3s ae . Goltis Anstralia. 
Birj ... one Se thaw w+ Betula bhojpatira. 


Piak abe eae ane ane « Alnus nitida 
Bei -... oe «es eo Stilix tetrasperma, 
Bafaida = 24.00 0 esos tee )6 Populus nigra. 

acs or ae ~ «=Ss . * 


Wilkos Oc ge ee EE ,  eitiata: 


The villages have rights of grazing, fodder, grass, building, 
timber, firewood, &c., all of which are strictly defined in the re- 
served or leased forrsts. ‘The produce that is exported from, 
the Pangi and Ravi forests consists almost entirely of pine wood 
of the dewdur, hail, tvs, and rai trees, either in the form of logs 
or sleepers ; 1t is taken down the Chenib (Chandra Bhéga) and 
Ravi rivers to Wazirabad and Lahore for sale; the quantity, and 
ecnsequentiy the value, is entirely dependent on the number of 
trees felled and logged. Of late years all fellings have* ceased 
in Pangi, but a working plan prescribing the exploitation of, on 
the average, 160 deodars and about 100 keail trees a veur las 
been submitted to Government for sanction, The Ravi forests 
have since 1885 been managed in accordance with a working 
plan, under which about 1,500 deodirs and a few kail trees are 
exploited annually. Nearly all the trees felled are converted in 


the forests into sleepers and scantlings, as the mature trees left 


to exploitare at considerable distances from the banks of the 
Avi or its important tributarivs, and it is impossible to dra 

heavy logs over these distances. The 1,500 deoddra felled 
yearly yield about 150,000 cubic feet of timber in sleepers and 
other scantlings worth, in the Lahore depét, about Rs. 1,00,000. 
Though, asa rule, the trees cut are replaced by self-sown seed- 
lings, about 100 acres a year are planted with deoddr, and a 
number of other works of improvement, including the construc. 


ticn of forest roads, are carried ont in accordance with the working . 


plan. In the outer forests, riz, Kalatope, Kainthli, Banikhet, 
und Bakloh, some 10,000 cubic feet of timber in sawn scantlings 
ure sold yearly fur the stations of Dalhousie and Bakloh, the 
value of which is abont Rs. 8,000; it consists entirely of pine 
wood, Panpely deedar and tos, The produce is conveyed to 
the stations by men, so the cost is much greater than by water, 
These forests also supply yearly some 25,000 mannds of firewood, 
principally oak, and some minor prodnce for Dalhousie and the 
neighbouring cantonments.. Like the Ilivi forests they have, 
since 1885, been managed according to working plans, which 
rescribe a number of works of improvement besides the felling: 
since the beginuing of lease in 1864 to the end of 1890.01 the 
receipts from the reserved forests have amounted to Rs. deb 44,000, 
but the expenditure has been Rs, 40,605,000 ; this is inclusive of 
the lease money paid tothe Chamba Iéja, so that it has not 
been yory profitable so far, | 
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. SECTION B.—OCCUPATIONS. INDUSTRIES, COM- thapter IV, B. 
MERCE AND COMMUNICATIONS. —_, 






Table No. XXIIT shows the principal occupations followed 
by males of over 15 years of age as returned in the census of Communications. 
1481. But the figures are perliaps the least satisfactory of all 4. paticies Of the 
the census statistics, for reasons explained in the Census Report, peopte, . | 
and they. must be taken subject to limitations which. are given 
m some detailin Part IT of Chapter VI[L of the same report. 

The figures in Table No. XXILI refer only to the population of 
; 16 years of age and over. 
The figures in the margin 
show the distribution of the 
— whole population imto agri- 

cultural and non-agricultural, 


= 








] 
Popalation. Towns. | Villages, 








—_—_—_—_—————. OOO" 


Agri <UL 1 ts a5 : 
one ret tt 11,208) 385,085 calculated on the assumption e 
Non-sgricultural 0.004 | go7.245 that the number of women 

es and children dependent upon 





Total...) BL882) TES each male of over 15 years of 
SS sss age is the same, Whatever his 
occupation. These figures, however, include as agricultural only 
such part of the population as are agriculturists pure and simple, 
and exclade not only the considerable number who combine 
agriculture with other occupations, but also the much larger 
number who depend in great measure for their livelihood upon 
the yield of agricultural operations. More detgiled figures for 
the occupations of both males and females. will be found at 
pages 106 to 114 0f Table No. XIL A and in Table No. ITB 
of the Census Report of I88l. The figures -for female occn- 

- pations, however, are exceedingly incomplete, Similar statistics 
were not compiled in the 1891 Census, 





Table No. AALV gives statistics of the manufactures of the Principal industries 
district as they stood in 1801-92. The silk industry is and manufact 
separately noticed at longth below. The following account of the - aret, 
other industries of the district is tuken from Colonel Harcourt's 
‘Yrade Report for. 1882-85 as corrected up to 1591, 


The Egerton Woollen Mills were started in 1880, but f£gerto | 
Seanefactaring did not commence until the end of October 1883, pic Woollen 
The milla were managed by Mr. W. Halsey with conspicuous 
onergry and devotion, but the capital was too heavy, and after 
& promising career for some years the Company went into 
liquidation in 1889. The concern was bonght up by another 
Company and is now known as (he New Egerton Woollen Milla, 

Woollens and worsteds and hosiery of all kinds are turned out, 
and ,the premises were largely added to shortly before the 
failure of the old Company. ‘The mill stands on the Bari Doéb 
Canal at Dhariwal, eight miles from Gurdaspur, and is worked 
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Egerton Woollon 


Milla. 


" 
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t 
by the water power derived from the fall at that place, supple- 
mented by steam during the canal closures. The premises are 
lighted by electricity throughout, and the present staff in 1892 
consists of a Managing Director, » Manager, an Assistant 
Manager, 10: European Overlookers, and 500 native employés— 
weavers and others. Asthe burden of capital has now been 
largely reduced the Company has a promising future before it. 

The Sujanpur Sugar-works are situated on the banks of 
the Bari Do&b Canal abont half a mile from the thriving town 
of Sujanpur. The Company was registered on 4th May 1877 
as & Joint Stock Company, Limited, and commenced working 
on 17th November 1878. In 1886 this Company was liquidated 
and the concern sold to a partnership, of which Mr. R. Chapman 
is the Managing Member. ‘Che following 1s the staff which 1s 
employed for the whole year:— — 

Monthly pay, 


Re, 

3 Europeans soe aa 600 
§ Munehia .., ie 4 110 
6 Chaprasia 28 
& Mistria nity 
6 General ... ‘va ase 23 
10 Cartmen, plooghmen, &e, ahs 6) 


In addition to above, the following are employed as occa- 
sional servanis, 1. ¢., during the crashing season of five mouths 
and the refining season of, from three to five months:— 

Per menaem. , 


Ra. 
1 Parsi Engineer saa ans 125 
4 Munahis ... on ac 60 
20 Chaprasis ass wi «=O 


The average number of coolies, &c., employed during the 
crushing season is 300 to 400; the average rate of pay being 
from two to three annas per diom, The average number of 
bullock carts employed for five months is 80 per diem; the 
average apentoneach cart being Re. 1. The manufacturing 
process consists :— 

Ist,—OF crushing cane, the motor being water power. 

2nd.—Of clarifying the juice, the motor being steam 
power. 

8rd.—Of concentrating the juice, the process consisting 
of boiling in open concentrators and then in steam 
vacuum pans. 

4th,—Curing sugar, the agent being steam, 


In the manufacture of rum the first process is fermenting 
wash in open vatsof a capacity of 2,000 gallons each. The 
second process is that of distilling wash and rectifying spirit, 


Dalhousie is approached. Most of t 
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The chief markets for sugar are Amritsar, Dalhousie and Sujin- Chapter IV, B. 

pur towns, and the chief markets for rum are the princ:pal = = — 

towns of the Panjab. First class sugar sells at an average of Ose i — 

Rs. 10 to 10-8 the maund, second class sugar sells at an average gommarn ” 

rate of Rs. 9 the maund, third class sngar at from Rs. 7 to 8 the Communication 

maund, 
No advances are made to the zamindaira to induce them to Sujdénpur Sugar- 

grow cane, as itis found they are quite willing to undertake 

this cultivation on their own responsibility. The zamindérs 

have a tendency to give their sugar-cane only such water as may 

be over after they have fully irrigated their rice. When the 

Company purchases the cane half the value set upon this is ad- 

vanced, the balance being paid when the cane hus been cut and 

the land measured. The chief obstacles to the expansion of the 

industry are said to be these. ‘The lurge importation of sugar 

from Germany and the Mauritius materially affects sales and 

rates, ‘vhich decreased by over 30 per cent. since 1881, and some 

trouble is occasioned ly the delay there is in delivering the cany 

at the mills in consequence of the defective state of the country 

roads from village to village: this being one of the chief and 

most serious difficulties this Company labours under. 


The Dalhousie Brewery was established in 1981, an area Dalhousie Brew- 





of five acres, more or less having been acquired on lease from ®ry. ~ 


the Municipal Committee on payment of a premium of Ks. 1,200 
and an aunual rent equal to the taxes assessable on similar 
lands in the station, ‘The buildings lie on the rise of the hill as 

fhe work is done by contractors, 
who are not reckoned on the regular establishment, but about 
80 to 50 hands are employed for eight months in the year. The 
scale of salaries varies from Ks, 7 to Rs. 20 per mensem. The 
process of manufacture is described as “brewing malt liquor 
and malting~ barley for same.” The staves for the casks are 
procured from Trieste, and old commissariat casks are purchased 
from Karichi. The Company obtains its hops from London or 
from Nuremburg in Bavaria. The chief purchaser is the Com- 
missariat, but there is some small sale for the beer in Dalhousie. 
The chief difficulty this Company lies under is that of getting of 
supplies, as there is no cart-road open, and most of the goods 
carried have to be conveyed by camels and mules. 


There are two other small concerns where steam is employed, 
which fall onder the head of factories. These are a foundery 
and lathe for the construction of cane roller-mills opened by 
Ganda Mal at Batdéla, and a similar concern just started by the 
Keverend Aziz-ul-Haok at Dinanagar. 

Cotton is a common crop, and is a successful one asa rule, Cotton, 
The Jolahis who work in cotton are usually kumins of the 
village. These men do not receive grain payments from the 
qmindérs, their remuneration taking the form of reserving for 
themselves a piece of the cloth woven. Curiously enough there 








Wool. 
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are very few dyers in red in the district, nnd so the colours used - 


in dying cotton are nearly always blue and green. In picking 


the crop the women are employed, and some Julihds also agsiat 
in the field labour. A curious custom in connection with the. 
. picking is the arrangement by which the last picking is left over 

ia the blacksmiths and carpenters. In three days one and a 
quarter zér of thread, priced’ at 12 nunas, is used wp. “The cost 


of labour is quoted at tive annas for the preparation of 12 yards 
of cloth, which sells for Re. 1-2-0. This is calenlated ta give six 
annas clear profits, or Rs. 4 per maund. This is but a bare sub- 
sistence. A whole family work together, and sometimes two or 
three families join in the Jabour. ‘The todls used are very cheap, 
a Juliha’s brush lasting for years. Sheets and striped cloths are 
the articles manufactured. ‘lhese are made entirely for district 


use and are notexported. ‘lhere are, however, other branches of 
cotton work which should here be touched on. ‘The Batala etisfa’ 


used for women's trousers are largely made of English and 
country thread, as noted under“ silk.” 'The-English thread is 
obtained from Amritsar and Delhi, Considerable exports of the 
Batéla sisi work take place to Jammu, Amritsar, Lahore and 
other towns; the Batala sisi being well known. Tho princi- 
pal ingredient is cotton, thongh in the better sorts, where prices 
range higher, there is proportionately very much more silk. 
The patierns ure pretty ond effective. Prices range from Is, 
2-8-0) to 12 annas per yard. Lungis, as noted under “silk” lungis, 
are made of cotton, prices ranging per piece from Re. 1-8-0 to 
Rs. 3. Lois or wrappers are also’ made of cotton and wool, in 


tlie proportion of two-thirds fo one-third cotton, The thread 


used is of English manufacture. The principal seata of this 


trade are at Sujanpur, Dinanarar, and Pathankot, and exporta 


fake place to Amritsar, the North-Western Provinces and to 
Bengal. The usual time for export is November, During the 


Kabul war a good deal’of this material was bought up for 


the use of the camp-followers in the expedition, 


Two sorts of wool are chiofly used—tho ger and gadd. 
(Zer sella at Re. 16 the manund, and qaidi sells at Ne, 21 the 


maund.) ‘The first comes from Shahpnr and Suilkot, and tha 


second from the country inhabited by the Gaddis, t. ¢.. Chamba 
and thereabouts. Women are employed in separating and cleans 
ing the wool, A common indnstry in this district ig the working 
of borders to pashmina shawls in different coloured wools, A 
man will work about one yard of thisinaday. A yard of work 


is worth 4 antias, t. ¢., 14 annas woollen thread and 2) ennas as 
labour. | 


Blankets or do/s are also made. ‘The blankets are mada- 
‘from district wool and that which comes from Siélleot and 


Amritsar. The chief seats of this trade are Patehgarh, Dharm- 
kot and Ikhléspur. There is some export of these blankets to 


* Amritsar and Sidlkot districts. he wool used js bought at Bs, 


16 the maund, and tho blankets sell at from Ks. 2 to Its, 4 each. 








_ brought down the Ravi from the neighbouring Clinmba State. 


rupee, but was brought mto notice ly the sales of Forest 


‘easily worked, straight in the grain ond proof against insects, 


parts of many agricultural instraments and vehicles requiring 
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# 2 , ' S35 Be > 
The manufacture of pashmina shawls may be divided into ghapter Ty, B 
three heads, that of weaving shawls, weaving shaw] borders and =) te: 
shawl embroidery. The shawl work is carried on by Kashmiris a 
at Sujanpur, Dinauagar, Dera Nanak, Pathinkot, Kanjrir, Fateh- oe 


‘garh and Datila, and the trade is apparently im the bands of a Communications. 


few men. Especially is this the cave at Dera Nanak, where there 
are many shops full of workers, all seemingly employed by one 
master. ‘The pay is wretchedly emall, and the workers have to 
supply their own materials, They sit working crowded together 
in small shops, and their life must be a perfect slavery; yet they 
work at this unremunerative toil, the pay being but 24 to 3 
annas the day when they could command from Rs. 5 to 6 a 
month as daily labourers at the neighbouring railway works. 
OF late years the trade has decreased in shawls, and prices now 
do not rangé high. There are three kinds of wool used in the 
manufacture ‘of shawls—Kashmiri, Rampuri, and Wahfbshahi. 
The Amritsar prices of these are: Kashmiri wool Rs. 5, Wahab- 
shaihi Rs. 3, Kampuri its. 2 the sr. One and a half sere of 
wool is calculated to make a length of 6 yards, at a cost of Rea, 
18, namely, 3 sérs of wool at Rs. 3 per sér, Rs. 9; spinning the 
thread, Ks. 4; wages of twe persons for one month (one man 
and one woman) Ks. 5; total Ks. 18. ‘The wool and silk used for 


Woal. 





shawl borders are cbtained from Amritsar. The borders sell at 
from 2 to 8 annas per yard. The pattern resembles a thick 


flowered ribbon. This is used in fringing the shawls. Embroi- 

dery work consists of working flowers and fancy work on shawls 

with worsted and silk thread. Lois or wrappers are also manu- 

factured.of wool. Tho lot manufacture was referred to wader 

the head of “ cotton.” 

The district has a cheap ond plentiful supply of useful Carpentering and 7 

woods ; shishain, dikar and mulberry grow in abundance, while wood-work, 

deodir, the only wood which is imported iu large quantities, is 


Deodar formerly solil in the district at 3 or 4 ecnlie feet to the 


Oificors, and now fetches from Rs. 0-12-0 to Rs. 1-13-0 per cubic 
foot, About 20,400 cubte fect of deodar are annually used in the 
district, chiedly by the builders and the cabinet-makers, Shisham 
(yearly consumption about 51,000 cubic feet) is per excellence 
the wood of Gurdaspur, but Avtar and mulberry also are in 
great demand, 16,000 and 10,700 cubie feet, respectively, being 
used per annum. ‘These four woods are all suited for general pur- 
poses, but ¢ach has its peculiar properties. /eodir is durable, 





Its length recommends it to architects and boat-buildors, and the 
high polish it can take on to cabinet-makers. Ahisham-is 
denser and darker in colour, and less regalar than. dewdar, hut 
also gives good beams. 

Kikar, which is not sach a good goneral timber, is used for: ’ 
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# hard wood, as Persian wheels, sugar-mills, ploughs, oil presse@ 
and bullock carts, 


Mulberry yields good staves, and so is made into rafters, 
gh stilts, shafts and poles. Jidman and drek or bakain 


riences eset wood are less common, bot there is a certain” demand for them 


as they resist insects, and the latter is cultivated in small plan- 


. tations for poles for rafters, 


The ber is not uncommon asa building timber, and khair 
and dhadmman grow in the hill circle, and are . also largely im- 
ported in the form of plough beams, which» fetch a read 
sale at the Talibpur Pindori fair in Baisaghi, and at Srigobind- 
pur. 

Small quantities of garna, kiliwa, and other woods are 
brought in for the mauufacture of combs, 


-No Gurdispur timber is sold beyond the Punjab, but a con- 
siderable quantity of shisham, mulberry and tun (a red fancy 
wood) is exported to Amritsar and Lahore. The number of time 
ber concerns is on the increase, The new railway has riven an 
impetus to the teade in all the ¢ahsils except Shakargarh, which 
still sends what wood it has to spare away by the river. The 
crust of measurement of native dealers is the fusse, which is 
equal to 4{y', of a cubic foot English. =i 

From statistics compiled in 1838 it appears that there were 
then 3,530 Hindds in the district who worked in wood, as 
against 1,304 Muhammadans. Spinning wheels, pirde, prilkia, 
dolaz and combs are manufactu ned only by Hindiis; boats and 
shuttles by Muhsmmadans, ‘The art of architectural wood-cary- 
ing is here mainly practised by Hinds alone, and all ather 


_ branches of the trade are plied by Hinddés and Mohammadans 


indifferently. The following Hindu eastes each contribute above 


100 workers: Sandhn, Raneb, Gil, Rajwah, There are 350 fac. 


tories in the district, but none employ as many as 20 hands. 
The majority turn out chérpidi legs only, 

The greater number of workers in wood are general carpen- 
ters. Many of these were originally village servants, but they 
ure now constituted into a class furnishing itself from within 
with apprentices, Carriages are made by this class, and fur- 
niture, sometimes after English models, Their wages ra 
from annas 6 to 10 per diem. The second class is that of 
specialists, of whom some instances have been quoted above in 
remarking on the appropriation of the indnstrie liy particular 
castes. Wages in this class are more uniform, standing at annas 
for8aday. The wood-turning class only do such wurk as ree 

nires a lathe. Their wages vary between annas 4 and 3, 
Perhaps the most interesting class is the last of Sepis. The 
Sepi carpenters are believed.to have been originally cultivators 
and to have taken up their present ocenpation on the under. 
standing that the remaining cultivators should support them, 


% 
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Kach Sepi carpenter performs ordinary household and field 
repairs for certain families, and receives a fixed salary in kind, 
which averages 5 maunds per 100 maunds. He is paid extra 
wages for new constructions, and in his leisure time may work 
for hire. The tools of workmen, even when not of English 
manufacture, are generally similar tothe English in use, The 
only characteristic tool is the bow-drill. The adze is more com- 
monly used than at home, and the saw is.set for the pull and 
not for the push. On the whole, the tarkhéns are one of the 
most prosperous classes in the district. Their services are. still 
in great local demand, even though the iron belna has to a 
great extent superseded the old wooden mill, except in places 
where the cane fibre is essential to well ropesor in out of the 
way tracts. Besides this, they are an energetic and pushing 
class, and go far afield for service. Numbers of them are 


- employed in the Railway shops in different parts of the country, 
an 


ou their return’ bring back large sums of money with them, 
which is usually invested inland, so that the price of land near 
a tarkhan village is generally abnormally high. Though often 
a kuke, the Sikh tark/in is about the best specimen of a workman 


which the district produces, and deserves encouragement, ~ 


In 1888 the carved door and window industry and pinjra 
work were reported to be declining, and it seemed that panelled 
doors and glazed windows in the English style were supplanting 
the older forms, At the same time a good deal is atill done, 
especially in the Batala.tahsi!, and the louses of respectably 
zaminddra often have a carved lintel to the deorhi, and a set 
of pinjra work panels above the doorway. The industries of 
maine charpit legs, which are turned out in considerable 
quantities at Jhinbkara and Marara in the Gurdaéspur tahsil, 
spinning wheels, weavers’ shuttles aud combs were noticed to be 
especially prosperous in 1888, The chicE centres of the latter 
were, and sull are, Srigobindpur and Dera Nanak, At the 
former of these places the Bhalla Bawas or descendants of Guri 
Asjan have engaged largely in the comb industry and timber 
trade, 

Bamboo manufactures give employment to about 200 per- 
sons in Pathénkot tabefl, as the plant grows freely in the adjoin- 
ing Dhangu forest in Kangra. In the lower ranges of the hills 
in the Pathankot tahsil, and also in some parts of the Gurdaspur 
tabsil, the bamboo is very common, and its usefulness is much 
appreciated by the people. The thick hollow bamboos are 
used as dooly poles, for the shafts of ekkds, and for sup- 
porting thatching, and for jafi and lattice-work. The solid 
fiarthers are converted into poles for beds, and lances for 
cavalry regiments and for chaukidirs, The bamboo is also 
very largely used for making matting and basket-work, such as 
sieves, and cases for holding grain, &c. There is alare export 
of bamboo-work of sorts, ‘I'he men employed in this trade are the 


Damnas. Prices of bamboos run from Rs, 2 to Rs, 18 the 100, 


é 
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The value of the wood annually required by the district is 
placed at Rs. 90,000, but this again is probably an under 
estimate. 

Gurdaspur district neither exports nor imports finished 
wooden goods, but there ts a considerable outward and inward. 


trade in timber. Deodar, chil, kail, thair and garna are im- ~ 


ported to.an aggregate bulk of 34,200 cuhic feet per annum, ag 
well az small suppiles of éosh, diiman and kilawa (JV¥rightee 
mollissima). 


Shisham, tun and mulberry are forwarded by railway to 
Amritsar and Lahore. This year (1592) a large quantity. is 
being despatched from Dinanagar, owing to excellent sales by 
the Vanal Department of plantations on lands which it is pro- 
posed to restore to the owners. | 


_ Laecquer-work is not carried on to a very great extent. 
Probably the very superior lacquer-work at Hoshiirpur affeets 
establishmonts in this diatrict, The lac is coloured with different 
ingredients. Of lac in tho district there is abundance, It 
appears chiefly on the sirris and ber tree, the insect in the 
course of time ruining the tree. 


A great deal of lac is collected dnriog the months of 
January and February in the Beriin Bich near Dinonagar, and 
AS eon | as Re. 450 to 500 a year is paid to Sirdér Dial ‘Bingh 
of Majitha, who is the Manager of: this common on behalf 


of the townspeople. The trees are lopped, and the branches, 


after the leaves have been beaten off for foddar, are collected and 
the lace scraped off. This is boiled and purified until it has been 
brought into a marketable state. . 
Iron is purchased at Amritsar in bars atfrom Rs. 5 to 6 
the maund, and is worked up as required. Two men in two days 
will work up about 8} sre of iron, costing Re. 1-8 (expending 
2 annas on coal and, say, Gannas on labour). This will result 
in 5] sérs of material, selling for about Rs. 2. The avorn 
outturn per man engaged in the industry would be about Rs, 15. 
Ironwork in this district is by no means elaborate, The 
necessary gear of whicels for e&kas, country locks and so forth 
can be prepared, but no fine work is attempted. The village . 
blacksmith or fohar takes grain payments at the rate of about 
one eér in the maund from each pattidar, it is said, : 
Brass, and copper and pewter—Workers in brass and 
copper, termed thathiars, are not at all common, They are 
chiefly Hindts, and merely tarn out the most ordinary house- 
hold vessels. A man in one day will work up Rs. 8-4-0 worth 
of brass into a vessel worth Rs. 3-12-0. This shows a profit of 
8 annas a day, but cost of plant and firing has also to be con- 
sidered, so the profit is not really quiteso much. Brass, copper 
and pewter are imported from Amritsar, The brass consists of 
three parts copper and three paris “fast,” Copper sella at 14 


» 
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annas the sér. ‘ast’? at 10 dra for the rupee, and brass for 9 Chapter IV, B. 
annna the ser. Pewter consists of 40 parts copper to 11 of ae 
tin and sclls at lo annas the sér. Theso are ‘Amritsar prices. yi Po oe ny 
A brass lotah weighing one sér, will sell for one rupee; oue Po corn es 
made up of copper at ire. }.4-0 the sér while one of the pewter communications. 
fitches Re. 1-6-0 the sér. The tools of the ¢hathiars are VeTY gyper | 
numerous and may be valued at about Rs. 50 for the set. ther metals 


‘There is very little dyeing in this district. The dyer gocs Dyeing. 
himself to Mooltan for indigo, bringing back about Rs. 100 worth. — 
Asnrule hedyesonly in blne and green, the green being a 
mixture of haldi (turmeric), grown chiefly near Narot and 
Naspal from the hills. The price of indigo at Mooltan is said 
to be two-fifths of a sér for the rupee. ‘here are some few 
dyers in red, and they use majith trom Cabul, or kasumba, the 
dye of the safflower, of which plant there are crops in Pathiukot 
and near Jhandi Chaunta. Ouc class of dyers here deserves note. 
They are the chipis or stamp dyers, ‘Their charges are from 3 
to 4annas for stamping a common cloth. These patterns are 
sometimes very effective, but the colours used are sombre. ‘The ¢ 
best chipi dyers are at Bahrimpur, where there is quite a trade 
in this industry. A dyer takes 5 annas for dyeing 9 yards of 
cloth red, and dyes some 40 pieces in one mouth. His average 
net income is barely over Rs. 10 a mouth. In the course of my 
cold weather wanderings I only came across one dyer'a shop and 
his colours were all of a very sombre hue. Probably in Batdla 
and in the towns near Amritsar there may be something of a 
trade in dyes, and it is ceortain that a black dye is im use in 
Batala for alk. 


There is no evidence that Gurdispur was ever celebrated Gold and silver 
for gold and silver work. Neither of the precious metals is “oT 
found inthe district, which ia moreover entirely agricultural, 
and therefore no reason can be supposed for the settlement of . 
smiths in it beyond the ordinary demand of a cultivating 
community for jewellers’ ware. Under theso circumstances ib 
ia not surprising that ornaments of mediocre workmanship and 
by no means original design should form the balk of its 
gold and silver manufactures. ‘The smiths do not know how 
Long it is since their ancestors adopted the trade, and they believe 
that the only change since their time is in the weight of 
‘ ornaments, which are now fewer in wear but heavier than 
formerly. 

The British conquest has affected the trado in various 
ways, The modern high class goldsmith lives only in large 
towns, and comparatively townless diatricts like Gurdaspur ore 
left to small and iforior workmen. These lave had their 
business reduced by the discarding of ornaments by the male 
sex, the introduction of electroplating and the abandonment 
by moneyed men of cmbroidered saddlery and trappings. 
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ChapterIV,B _ In Gurdaspur the sonir is not a highly prosperons in- 
‘ a ae ividnal and no member of the class pays tacos the tax in his 
= atio proper calling of gold or silversmith. As usual he does not 
_gomnerce and bear a high character for houesty as two current proverbs 
: rf - ici ti a. testify : af The goldsmith adulterated the silver of hia mokhects 
Position and rv- Mecklet.” “If a goldsmith be on tho other side of the river 
putation of smiths OU¢ must be careful of one’s property on this side,” 


7 
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In 1859, 1,139 persons, of whom 811 were Hindds and the 


* rest Muhammadans, depended for part of their income upon 


gold and silver work, Sixty-one kinds of ornaments having 
distincs names are enumerated as produced in the district. 
Light of these are Hindo, namely, challa brakm, xona ka bile, 
patang, bahadariin, pipal vate, kandi; dholna, batwa. Four 
Muhammadan, namely, bindiyan, dandigan, teritari, bannta; 
und the rest common to both religions. Five kinda are. for 
men’s wear and eleven for children’s, namely, children’s hasli ; 
baranwali, haikal, paonta, jung baranwali, pipal vate: val, 
tardgi, chand, bindiyan, patang, chhaha : | the remaining 
forty-five are nsed by women. A proof of tho ever-incroasins 
prosperity of the district under Hritish rule ia the fact that 
silver ornaments in all the higher elasses ‘are rapidly being 
superseded by gold; so much is this the caso that in Untdla the 
Jats have began to look down on silver as only fit for sweepers, 
wear. | ‘ 
The number of factories was given in 1889 ag 279. None 
of them employed as any as 20 hands. 


According to Tahsfldir’s reports the value of the gold and 
silver worked up into ornaments jewellery each year is abont 
Rs, 3,60,000, bat I stiould say that the amount was understated, 


Gold and silversmiths do not receive wagos, but make 


a charge for workmanship proportionate to the amount of metal 


treated, 
The usual seale is— 


For silyer ornaments 3 pies to 14 annas per weight of 1 
rupee. 


For gold ornaments! annato 1 rupee per weigltofl rupee, 
There are special rates for dificult work, e.9., for sinddin 


with jewels Rs, 3 to 4 per éola, The materials are found by the 


customer. 


In Batala there are a fow embroidery and lace ghona 
whose total outturn is valued at Rs. 25,000 in the year, bunt the 
income per head of employés is not great, ind the articles 
made have no sale outside the district. | : 


One sinister fact in reference to , old and silver work 
Sea be. noticed. The Deputy CceiratanGiies in 1889 
wrote: 
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“The criminal history of the district shows that alarge Qhapter IV; B. 
percentage of murders and cases of house-breaking have been | — ... 
committed with the object of obtaining ornaments. Some pa che 
yenrs ngo there was a series of cases of child murder at pommerce and. 
Dinanagar for the purpose of stealing the ornaments on the communications. 
children, which seauratly amounted to only Rs.dor4fromeach | .. | 
child.” ieion of SEL 

7 , putation of #mithy 

There is no loeal export or import trade in the precious 
metals cither in the, manufactured or the unmanufactured state, 
though a considerable amount of these crosses the frontier into 
Jamima territory as shown by the trade returns. 

Thera is a considerable trade in skins from thia district, Leather. 
The leather trade is not however in a very prosperous condition. 

At Dinanagar and Batdla saddlery is made, and the harness of 
Dinanagar is really good ; but as an industry, leather making can 
hardly be held to exist in other places. The chief manufactory 
of leather is in Batdila, and exports from that town are sent to 
Amritsar and Delhi. Two deseriptions of shoes are made at 
Batéla, ‘he one plain and the other embroidered with lace 
work. ‘The last fetches from Rs. 2 to4the pair. The com- 
moner shoes sell-from 12 to 14 annas the pair. The lace or 
rather gold thread used in ornamenting the shocs comes from 
Amritsar. The Batdla trade is diminishing im consequence of 
the large exports of Gurdaspur leather to other districts. In 
shoe making, buffalo leathor is used for tho soles, cow skin for 
the uppers and goat skin for the inside of the shoe. The very 
cheapest shoes sell for 5 anvas, and in such shoes there is about ) 
94 annas worth of leather. ‘The work turned out is good. The 
village Chamér is a kamin, who as a rule is paid 6 or 7 maunds 
for every plongh used in the patti, for which he is a samen. 

Common pottery only ismanufacturedinGurdispur, Thera Potten G22 the 
is nothing peculiar in the methods or tools of the potters.” —— 
Natural clay is used and the vessels are coloured red with a coat 
of wanai clay, laid on before baking or black by smoking when 
finished with deodar shavings. 
 _The ouly glazed pottery is made in two workshops at Batéla. 

The glaze, which is dark brown, 1s a compound of siliceous iron- 
stone (hura), carbonate of soda (sajjt) aud borax (soluiga). 

Vessels of ordinary size are turned on the wheel, which in 
this district is usually worked by the hand, and larger ones are 
beaten into shape between a mallet (thatwa) and a kanera or 
hand anvil, which is used to give support from within. 

The potters of the district number about 30,000. They are 
paid on the sep system described already under wood industries 
ond receiyo on an average F of a mannd per cent. of grain. 
Some of them manufacture for sale in their free time, bat tho 
profit of such work is small. Where several potters work together 

ivision of labour is practised, each conlining himself to a single 
process, 
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_ Household utensils and vyessela for agricultural purposes, 


such as well pitchers and dhenkli jars, account for most of the 
pottery of the district, A few figures of painted clay are made 


industr +: 5 
ceand for sale as children’s toys. 


Pottery of 


Oil. 


Building trade. 





Artistic talents have found no other outlet. Neither tiles 
nor glass are manufactured. This industry isin a very back- 
ward condition, nothing but the very simplest articles bein 
made. In this trade the men and women both work. It is eal- 
culated that two men will make 20 gharras in‘one day, the selling 
price of the lot being 5 annas. The labour is therefore very 
inremunerative, for the coat of purchasing and keeping donkeys 
for the conveyance of the earth reqnired forthe pots has to be 
taken into account. The Kallandars, a wandering tribe in the 
district, make hookah bowls and such like articles by mixing 
goats dung with clay. ‘The tannui in the dung combines with 
the iron in the clay, giving « blackish red appearance to the ware 
turned out of the kilns. These hookah bowls are made by hand, 
as are the rough earthen figures constructed by women, which 
are sold at fairs and large gatherings, 


The oils made in this district are saraon (mustard), lil (seaa- 
mum), and alsi (linseed). ‘The oil is almost entirely used for 
home consumption. One oil press (kohlu) worked by two men 
will grind abont 22 sérs in one day. From 10 sére of grain it is 
calculated 34 séra of oil will be produced; the remainder, the 
refuse khalis used for the bullocks’ feed. ‘The annual average 
outtarn per man engaged in this trade is about Rs. 360 or nearly 
arupee a day. Itis difficult to assess the income properly, 
for the women help in cleaning the presses, but it may be allowed 
thatthis industry is not such a poorly paying one as several 
others in the district. The Sriginal price of a fohluis Rs. 5. OF 
mustard and linseed, one maund is said to produce about 124 
séra of oil, and one maund of sesamum gives about 15 sérs of oil, 
The bulk of tho oil used is ¢i/ oil as the climate of the district 
suits this crop best. 7 


Bat little can be said of this industry, which isin a backward 
condition in the district. he bricks of the district are excep- 
tionally strong and good, and there is a large trade in connection 
with the pajiwas, The ordinary village mason is common 
enough except in the Shakargarh tahsil, and there when works 
have to be constracted, the community desiring to build send in 
to Zaffarwiil in the Sidlkot district. Workmen thns brought in 
from outside are paid and fed by those who engage them. As 
8 rule, the masons earn from 6 to 8 annas daily, 

This is a common industry in the district. In the lower hills 
the houses are of course all thatched ; and grass being plentiful 
and cheap, roofs are in many villages made with bamboos and 
thatch. The rate for thatching is Rs, 4 per 100 square feet, 

\ 
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It may of course be said that all the preparations from the 
sugarcane arein away industries, but they would come better 
under the heading of an agricultural report than ‘of one merely 
devoted to trades. ‘The refinery of sugar is, however, a pure 


trade business, and deserves some note here. ‘lhe kanchis, or © 


sugar refineries, are asourceof great profit. They are entirely 
confined to places in the Batila tahsil. The chief seat of this 
industry is in and about Srigubindpur. ‘The refining process is 
as follows :—The juice is strained through a cloth, and after being 
thus purified and cleansed, is placed in a pan into which shavings 
of the bark of the suélai tree are thrown. When again cleared 
of all foul matter, itis again boiled with a small quantity of 
sweet oil, about 34 elittaks of sweet oil going to 1 mannd of 
course sugar. This boiling takes about an hour, and the dirt 
being skimmed off, the juice is poured into jars, in which it re- 
mains for 15 days, when it is conveyed to asmal!l tank or kanchi. 
The tank is of earth, and on either side two bricks 5 or 6 inches 
high are laid on the flooring, across which sticks are placed two 
or more inches apart. The sticks are crossed with reeds, and 
these again are covered with country cloth, the sides of the tank 
being hang with mats to prevent the earth from falling in. The 
juice is then poured over the cloth, and filtrates to the bottom 
of the tank, passing away through a drain made for the purpose, 
leaving the refined sugar onthe cloth. The juice that escapes 
is termed rdhb. The sugar that is left on the cloth is covered 
with a layer of moss which is left for three days, and this process 
is repeated at the same interval three or four times. The moss 
is pressed so that the remaining rdé is forced through it. The 
moss at one-half side is then removed, and one layer of sugar is 
taken off. Then the other side is cleaned ; and as the sugar 
dries, it is removed by layers, the entire process taking two and 
three months. The sugar is then exposed tothe sun and trodden 
down with the feet, when it is fit for the markets. One maund 
of sugar-cane of Rs, 2-8-0 is converted into— 


Re. o. p. 

12 sérs kon a vw o 6 6 O; and into 
28 acre of treacle ... ms ae. OOD 
Tota! rulue... 8 6 O 





These kanchis only work from January to April. The value 
of their work is given below :— 


Rs. a. p 
160 m@andstand oo as vw» 950 0 0 
of) rt treacle Ce | fob ih ae ) CMG 0 u 





Total .,. 1,056 0 0 
Deducting four months’ pay of one man at Rs. 4, Rs, 750 
cost of cane, with other miscellaneous expenses, it is calculated 
each Kanchi gives about Ks, 1,100 clear profit. 





Sugar-refining. 
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Chapter IV, B. 
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Fibrous 
finbiives 


The Gurdaspur district is not noted for fibre industries. 
It appears, however, to supply its own wants and carry on a quiet 
export trade to other districts, though uot beyond the Ponjab. - 
The trade is not localised in centres, nor are there factories, for 
each operative works single-handed. The rate of wages averages 
Zannas to fannasaday. No workman is supported entiraly 
by the trade. Those engaged in it have all subsidiary calling: 
such as agriculture or pottery. Muhammadans and Hindi 
both work in fires. The nomber of the former so employed is 
returned at 11/5 and of the latter at 294, Certain branches of 
the industry are monopolised almost entirely by members of 
articular castes. Thus munj twine ia made by the Hindn 
Labanas and J&t zamindars, and the long narrow strips of sack 
cloth or pattisand bags or thailis by the Mussalmin Telis, while 
the grain sieves called chéaf are the speciality of Changars, 
Munj matting is principally manufactured by boatmen, and 
tappars of tat or sackcloth by a clan calling themselves Turks 
of Gharota Kalau in the Mathankot tahsfl and Dhamrai in Gur- 
dispur. - Ihe trade in this used to be cousiderable, but has, 
owing to the competition of the Jute industry, somewhat decreased 
of late years. 


Flax proper (alsi wsita/is smume) is grown throughout the 
district, but almost entirely for the oil. Jts fibre is known as 
ivfi among the natives and is extracted in the same way us that 
of the false hemp. It is a pliant but tough fibre, and after being 
bleached is made into bedstead corde, while san (Croto laria 
juncea), the false hemp which grows in the kharifis worked up 
into common ropes, pattis, grain bags and paper, The San 
grown in the Mirthal direction is celebrated for its fine white 
fibre and 18 largely cultivated there, The stalks are tied up in 
bunfles and thoroughly soaked and partially rotted in water, and 
then the fibre is pounded out. Running water is best for the 
purpose, and that of the Chakki is said to be excellent. A long 
fibre suitable for rope-making is derived from a shrab called 
eanukra (Hiltsens cannabinin) which is cultivated mainly as a 
border to cane and cotton fields. 


a (Saccharum sara) serves a multiplicity of purposes; 
cords and ropes, packing cloth, drying sheets for grain, flooring 
find roofing pieces and nets for holding chapped straw are all 
manufactured from munj. The plant growa wild along the 
Dhaia and the old bed of the Chakki, ond in the hilland Kandi 
circles is also cultivated in regular fields. 


The tna reed yields another useful «fibre, The Dib 
bulrush which grows in the bet and chhambhs can be applied to 
the manufacture of safs or coarse kinds of matting, and » 
certain amount of this is carried down the Ravi to Lahore in 
the rains, The headsouked in oil is uscd us » lamp in the 
chhambhs, 
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Date palm leaf is woven into matting ond the branches of Chapter IV, 
dhamman (Grevia elastica), a sMisrankarines tree of the outer — ee Tvee 
Himalayas, yield a rope fibre after the sticks have been well COconpations, — 
fonked in water, Miamman ropes unfortunately do not with. Pins cae 
stand the dryness of the plains, communications. 

Another fibrous manufacture of the district is country paper, px i 
but this craft js exercised only from necessity within the RB sisi fen es 
of the jail. In accordance with the prison regulations the ingre- 
dients used are one-third san fibre to two-thirds rubbish paper. 

The value of the paper turned out in the jul during the year 
1929-90 was Rs. 3,309. 

The outward trade of Garddspur in fibre goods is not 

eat, Shakargarh tahsil is stated neither to export nor to 
mmiport. Pathankot tahsfl dees business ia fats and pattis to 
the value of Rs. 10,000 an nually, while the sadr°tahsil sends 
ebout 300 maunds of munj to Amritsar district, Batila exports 
Rs. 10,000 worth of san and sanukra butimportsabout Rs. 7,000 
of munj san and paper. 

Couniry soap is made at Batala. Saiyiis purchased from ountry soap 
Amritenr at Hs, 2-8-0 per maund. The oil used js til and sarson, ™=king. 

and sometimes alei, A maandof Saji, a manndofoiland a maund 
of lime are mixed together and left-mixtd for about a mouth, 
_ The substance isthen heated in a cauldron for about four days and 
the resulting liquor poured into another receptacle, where it is 
allowed to harden, selling for Rs. 8 a maund. Tt is calculated 
that about 120 mnaunds of this sonp ia prepared in the year, so 
thoindustry cannot be as yet termod a very thriving one, 


The ordinary firework maker buys his sulplinr in Amritsar, Firework makers, 
and makes his own saltpetre and charcoal. All the chemicals 
weed for the eoloured Nehts ore said to come from England, 
There are a good inuny dirework license-holders in the district, 
but tt: may be said their work is in every case very second rate, 


A chapera is a man who stamps patterns in gold and silver stan printing, 
leaf on dark coloured cloths, giving at some little distance o | 
species of tawdry fine appearance. ‘These men it js said, are 

fond in all the larger towns, ‘lhe gold and silver Jeaf is 

invariably procured from Amritsar, Dinunagar is the chief seat 

_¢f the trade. | 


Mr. Kipling has kindly furnished the following note upon Mr Kipling'anote 
the manufactures of Gurdaspur :—It js customary to say of the on Industries, | 
woollen industries of the Gurddspur distriet Lhat they are dying 
outor fallme off. Butit seoms doubtfal whether they were 
ever really very prosperous. At Sujaupur, Dinanagar, Dera 
Nanak, Pathinket, Kanjour and Batila, there are Kashmfri 
weavera anil embroiderers who carry on their trades for a 
wretched pittance which would seem to be scarcely enongh to 
keep body and sonl together. ‘They are, like so many more 
artizans of the province, practically enslaved to dealers, and 
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earn but 24 to 3annus per diem. The masters in their turn find 


but a precarions sale for their goods, and the wonder 1s that so 


much good work is turned out under conditions so desperate. 
Fortuuately there are still large numbers of people in this 
country, who wear coloured woollen shawls. <A large crowd of 
the people of Bengal, suchas was daily seen at the Calcutta 


h 
gti acer falas Exhibition, shows at «a glance that though Governments and 


on Industri 


Native Princes no longer encourage the manufacture of the hest 
kind of shawls for their fosha khanag and for gifts, there 1s still 
a market for ordinary woollen goods, Many of the native 
ladies of Calcutta insisted on visiting the Exhibition, and it was 
seen that the wearing of shawls was by no menns confined ta 
the male sex. But the mouths during which a woollen shawl 
is comfortable in the North-Western Provinces, Bengal and 
Bombay are but few, and in spite of the efforts of dealers who 
travel uncensingly, the consumption must be relatively srmail, 
Thera is not a town of any importance in India in which Ponjab 
woollen goods are not found awaiting sale. The adoption of a 
semi-Huropeanized costume by many of the educated classes 
might ah be be thought to tell heavily aguinst the shawl 
trade. But against thenumber of educated natives who have 
adopted the closely fijting coat of English woollen cloth must he 
counted those of the uneducated classes, who, formerly wéaring 
cotton alone, are now sufficiently prosperous to afford wool. And 
this would seem to be a large class. It seems clear that the 
Kashmir shawl must for a long time to come be in some demand, 
but it is no less clear that thera isan excessive supply. At the 
Punjab Exhibition of 1881 the cheapness and good quality of 
the woollen goods from this district were commented upon by the 
jurors. A large jamewdr (striped fabric suitable for a curtain) 
cost Re. 6 only, aud althongh somewhat coarse in texture, it was 
decidedly what English tradesmen call “ good value.” A 
speciality of the district is its kindra Lif, woollen shawl-edgings 
or borders. Many of these ure pretty in colonr and capable of 


being utilised by European milliners and dress-makers. For 


furniture too, except in this country, the modern fanciful 
upholstery might find thom a place. But the perpetual change 
in European fashions, and the facility with which Western steam- 
driven looms can imitate and undersell any fabric that nttracts 


public notice, forbid any hope of local industries receiving a 


permanent benefit from European trade. At this moment the 
R mpur chaddar and similar soft wool goods are in some favour 
in England. [tis true thata number of Panjab chaddara ore 
sont home and dyed in soft colours, which are supposed to he 
peculiarly Indian, but the greater part of the goods advertised 


as“ Amritsias ” and nuder other oriental namea aro of French | 


er English make. The narrow widths in which the cheaper 
cloths, such as patttis, aluwans snd malidas are made, render their 
adoption by Europeans almost impossible. But for this, which 
seems to be an insuperable difficulty to the ignorant hand-loom 


= 
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weavor, there might be a chance of employment for many 
Weavers. There is no recognizable difference between the 
shawl-work of the Gurdaspur district and that of Amritsar and 
Kashmir, Mach of the material used is bronght from Amritsar, 
and some of the finished articles are there disposed of, 


Mixed fabrics, English cotton thread and conntry wool aro 
made at Pathinkot, Sujdupur and Dinanagar, The loi, & coarse 
cold weather wrap in greyish white, is the usual article, and it 
i8 exported in some quantities to Amritsar, the North-Western 
Provinces, and Bengal, At Fatehgarh, Dharmkot and Ikhlispur 
all-wool lois are made. Pashmina of course is not used in these 
goods, but the ordinary wool of the district. 


power-looms and Kuglish methods of dyeing and finishing cannot 
fail, if it proves successful, ta havo sone influence on the pro- 
duction of self-coloured woollen fabrics, The Egerton Woollen 
Mills Company, whose factory is at Dhiriwél, 8 miles from Gur- 
daspur, produce blankets and all the coarser varieties of lots 
and pattie, as well as more highly finished broad cloths, serges 
and other strong woollen goods. Their looms are driven by 
water-power supplied from the Bari Doib Canal. For the 
coarser fabrics, country wool is used, but Austialian wool is also 
imported and worked up in the finer goods. These cloths can 
be put in the market at rates relatively much cheaper than tha 
ordinary hand-woven woollen goods, and scem likely in time to 
take their place to a large extent. But as the profits of such an 
enterprise must depend mainly on regular wholesale production 
a3 in contracts for military and polire purposes, it may be long 
before the domestic blanket-weaver is driven to other oceupations, 
The susie of Batila have a good reputation, They are striped 
like all stsis, but often have an admixture of silk. Colonel 
Harcourt, who has reported at length on the industries of tha 
district, suggests that the fabric is very suitable for shirts, and 
there can be no doubt that it is a serviceable and agreeably 
colonred stuff, But the narrow width in which it is made would 
be a bar to its adoption for this or any other European purpose, 
lis chief use is for women’s pyjdmar, each pair at which con- 


sumes.a much larger quantity than the uninitiated would imagine, 
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Mr. Ki 
on Indust 


The establishment of a woollen cloth factory with English 


These susis answer in some sort to* the silk-bordered cotton 


goods of Bombay and the Central Provinces, 


Lungis of cotton and silk mixed, and ofall silk with Kalaba- 
fiin or gold thread bars and stripes, are made at Batéla and 
Fattehgarh, Silk tsd@rbands dyed black are also made. Noticing 
the ordinary cotton-weaving for domestic uses, Colonel Harcourt 
writes that “tho julihds (weavers) who work in cotton are 


usually kaming (menials) of the village. These men do not 


receive grein payments from the ramnindiérs, their remuneration 
taking the form of reserving for themselves a piece of the cloth 


g's note 
5. 
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. ae = ..... expensive. Indigo and turmeric are cheap. Mr. Harris has 
VW = i no 7 7 & “es : Py 
ou Indus enquired into the economics of village weaving, and he notes 
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woven. Curiously enough there are very few dyers in red 
in the district, aud so the colours used in dyeing cotton are 
nearly always blue and green.” Red, it may be explained, 


ts Sa though it is a favourite colour, is a troublesome one to dye, and 
nications. moyith or madder, the dye substance generally used, is relatively 


that “in three days one and a quarter era of cotton yarn worth 
12 annas is used. The cost of labour is quoted at five annas for 
the preparation of 12 gaz of cloth, which sella for Re, 1-2. 


This 1s calculated to give six annas clear profit, or Rs. 4 per 


maund.” From this it would appear that there are enly Ra. 4 


_ of clear profit on 96 days’ labour ! Mr. Harris continues :— This 
is but a bare subsistence. A whole family work together, and 


sometimes two or three families join in the labour. The tools 
used are very cheap, a Julah’s brush lasting for years. Sheets 
and striped cloths are the articles manufactured. These are 
made entirely for district use, and are nob exported.” Itis not 
easy to take every minute detail into consideration in estimates 


of this kind, butit is certain that coarse cotton-weaving is 


generally in a very bad way in Gurdaspur as in other districts. 


From Batéla, through Colonel Harcourt, Deputy Commis- 


sioner, ® very good carven duiri or window-frame in ehisham ~ 


wood was sent to the Calcutta Exhibition, where it gained a 
medal. The ornament was well designed ond neatly executed, 


and but little inferior to that of Chiniot. Sikh carpenters 


indeed contend that the Amritsar and Gurdispur districts are 


the home and birth-place of good architectural wood-carving” 
and that in old towns like Batéla; Hariana, &c., the best examples 


are to be found. 


The following bricf history of sericulture in Gurdaspur is 


taken from a Memorandum on Silk in India by Mr, Leotard — 


Gurdéspur is one of the districts of the Punjab in which 
continued efforts haye been made to introduce sericultura ona 


considerable scale. In this district, from 1873, increasing silk- 


worm establishments were reported to be rising up. The five 


* establishments that existed in the Gurddspur and Amritsar 


districts had increased to fifty in Gurdispur alone. Mulberry 
trees (varicty not mentioned) existed in abundance in some 
parts of the district. Among those who engaged in the business 
was Mr. I’. Halsey. This gentleman had, after carrying on the 
business on a small scale in the previous year, commenced 


rearing operations on a much extended scale in February 1873. 
It was found at that time that the natives who kept silk-worma 


in the district endeavoured to rear 4 much larger number of 
worms than they had space to house them, or food to git 


them; and the result was that a large number of worms perished 
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each year, and the rest were reared under conditions which Chapter IV, | 
stunted their growth and made them liable to disease. Thus ang : i 
the cocoons produced were poor and of a quality inferior to | 


those more carefully reared. As an inducement to. growers to 
adopt a better system of culture, and in view to directing the 
attention of others to the subject, in other words, to induce silk- 

rawers to look more to the quality of the cocoons, the Financial 
-ommissioner, on a suggestion by Mr. F. Halsey, seconded by 
the District officer, recommended, and the Government of the 
Punjal) sanctioned the grant of Rs. 1,000 in prizes from the 
District funds of Gurdéspur for the best cocoons of local pro- 
duction to be exhibited at some central locality. From this 
ee the annual exhibitions of cocoons in the Gurdaspur 
district. | 


In 1877 Mr. Halsey pointed to the causes which prevented o 
the people from raising cocoons to perfection. These were 
want of well-aired dry sheds, and larger quantities of evga than 
the rearer could properly attend to. ‘lhree hundred superficial 
feet of room and the care of two individuals are, he wrote, 
necessary for worms hatched from 1 oz. of egirs, and this would 
give 40 to 50 sére of cocoons worth from Rs. 30 to 40 ; whereas 
tho rearers very commonly hatch out from one to five sérs 
($2 to 160 oz.) of eggs without perhaps 900 superficial feet of 
room, and with six men in all to look after the worms, ‘The 
proper thing for one sr of eges would be 9,600 feet of room 
and 64 men to attend, and the produce would amount to 32 
manunds of cocoons worth Rs. 960, A man here commonly 
undertakes this who has not Rs. 5 in the world ; wheroas, if 
ona man and his son wonld undertake to raise the worms from 
1 ox, of eggs, ho might, without any cash outlay at all, make 
Rs 40 to Ks, 50 in 40 days, suflicient to keep him in tolerable 
plenty forthe rest of the year. Bat like everything else in 
this conntry, the native looks to quantity not to quality. 





el Oe ———— 
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Gurdaspur was considered by Mr. Halsey to be situated at 
quite the most sonthern limit of the Bombyx mori; and in order 
to escape the great heats which are apt to come on just at the 
time the silk-worm is forming its cocoon, which is the most 

‘eritical momeut of his life, it was necessary that art should be 
browehé to ita aid. hero was no difficulty in hatching the 
eggs sufficiently early; the difficulty was to prevent its hatch- 
ing before there was sufficient food for the -voung worm. Mr. 
Halsey proposed to overcome this difficulty by himself snupply- 
ing free of cost in Janaary at Sujinpur, enttings of the “ Chinese 
mulberry (Morus (Chinensis), which bursts into leaf three weeks 
before the common wild mulberry.’ This wonld enable rearers 
$0 force the season by fully three weeks, and thus avoid the 
eats which sometimes cause disastrous effects. As to mulberry 
trees in this (Gurdaspur) district, the practice had been to 
qivide tho lines of road and canals where there were trees of 
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Chapter V, B. the kind, to apportion them ont to silk-worm-rearers, and to let 
Eas each man have that part of the road (or canal) which was 
Oerpations, nearest to his house or workshop, the length of the road (or 
commerce and ¢Anal) line granted being in proportion to his requirements, 
communications. One Shel) is of ae the first mis, SB in the 
pe district, had the lease of the encain ving-round at that place, 
oe ie and received at a fixed rate asinnally tha leas of the Public 
Works Department road which rans throuch the Shakargarh 
tabsil. On the district roads and the canal the lessees were in 
some places allowed to break off small twigs bearing leaves, and 
in others, from roadside trees, merely the leaves. On the Bari 
Dofib Canal the length of line on which intlberry trees were 4 
rown was O4 miles, and a portion of it from Madhopur to Sarna 
ridge, a distance of seven miles, was sold to the Manager of 
the Ponjab Sugar-works Company—it is not said for what 
" purpose. The Local Government wate saw that “the forma- 
tion and maintenance of China mulberry plantations are of im- : 
portance in connection with tho development of the silk industry ;” 
and it caused the district officera to he instructed to encourage 
the formation of these plantations, and assist the industry as 
much as possible without direct interference. It also invited. 
the attention of the Conservator of Forests to the matter, and 
expressed the opinion that “ large plantations of the China 
mulberry might be formed by the officers of the Forest Depart- - ‘ 
ment, which would be of great assistance to this industry ond 
pay well.” 


In Mr. Constant’s opinion some of the cocoons exhibited 
in 1880 were of exactly the same quality as those he had 
been in the habit of buying in France, Italy and Spain. 
General inquiries tended to show that the most succesefnl 
rearera did not use the leaves from the roadside trees, but 
had their own plantations. 


The number of competitors and the quantity of the produce s 
exhibited in i880 were much less in 1879. The Deputy | 
Commissioner attributed this to the fact that hoth the country : 
eves collected by the people and the home erus supplied to them 
abet destroyed by chiara of climate or through soma other 
accident. 


Immediately after the exhibition of [880, the advisability , 
was considered of having one joint show at Madhopur, in Gure 
daspur, instead of two separate ones (one in Gurdaspur and the 
other in Kéngra) as in previous years: the Local Government 
having consented to the change, the exhibition of 1881 waa 
held at Madhopur on the 2nd May. Due notice had been given 
throughout the tracts concerned, and list of bond Jide rearera 
were obtained from Tahsildirs. There were in all 447 exhibitors. 
of whom 124 were zamindérs, and 323 of mixed professions. 








 District.] 
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There were few exhibits of eountry egg cocoons, the majority 
heing from eggs imported from Japan, France and Italy. The 
following table shows the results :— | 
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The Deputy Commissioner of Gurddspur, from whose report 
tho above figures have been taken, wrote as follows :— 


‘A number of persons brought in cocoons, whose names 
had not been entered as Lond fide rearers; those to whom the 
Pahsildire, who were present, could certify, were adinitted to 
the competition, and the others excluded; the reason being 
that in former years a bond fide reaver made over ad number of 
cocoons to other parties who had not reared them, on the under- 
standing that the prizes, if obtained, should be divided, nnd it 
wasto prevent this that lists were prepared. The cocoons = 
raised from the acclimatised Japan and forvign eggs were very 
rood, and declared by Mr. Moore, the only expert present, to 
aie ual to any he hnd ever seen. The country cocoons 
exhibited were, however, not of a very superior description: 
they were of the same. kind as shown last year. ‘The quan. 
tity was certainly much smaller; this is owing to a disease 


Chapter IV, 3. 
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having infected the country worms for the last three or four 
years, and consequently very little seed was left in the district. 


this year also in a few places tha worms have died. From 


inquiries made by the agent of Messrs. Lister and Co., it appears. 


that the disease was brought into the district by oggs imported 
by the late Mr. Halsey ; these were hybridised with the country 


cocoons, which naturally spread the disease over the whole 
district: no remedy has yet been discovered, but it is said that: 


the worms recovered by removal to a cooler place. All the 
natives appeared much pleased, and took a general interest in 


all'the proceedings; next year Messrs. Lister and Co. hopa to 


have seed available for distribution by 1ith January; so that the 
worms may commence spinning early in the season, and they 


intend to extend their mulberry plantations, not. only at Gulpur, 


but wherever land can be procured. They are about. to build 
sheds nt (rulpur, aud to make them over, with a portion of the 
mulberry plantation, to any person who will commence opera- 
tions on the spot; their objeet being, of course, to obtain as 
Many CoOCcoons a4 they can, 50 85 to keep the filature at work, 
The majority of the exhibitors sell their cocoons to the firm, 
and all who doso of course prefor Madhopur as the place of 
exhibition, as it saves them adouble journey. ‘hose who reel 
their own silk prefer Gardispur, but [ think Madhopur is the 
most convenient place as regards accommodation, &c. Messrs, 
Lister and Co. are about to try the experiment of hatching 
ergs of the silk-worm during the rains; they are taking all the 


seed to Dalhousie for the summer, and will bring down a certain 


quantity in July for distribution, and will give four silver medals 
for the best cocoons then produced; they seem confident about 
their snecess, but the native professionals are not of tho same 
opinion. Neither zamindira uor professionals care to disclose 
their actual circumstances, partly through fear of taxation, and 
partly becanse, being more or less indebted, they do not wish 


their creditors to know their exact income; including what is 


admitted to have been reeled off, calculating nt 10-41 séra of 
silk per maund of cocoon, the total ontturn in silk during the 
year would be, in rough unmbers, 804 maunds. Messrs, Lister 
and Qo. purchased the mulberry leaves on certain district roads, 
and gave them free of cost to persons who were willing to sell 
their cocoons to the firm. The necessity for feeding silk-wormys 
by night as weil as by day was properly made known to the 
people. Aumindirs take this silk oultuk¥e up because their wives 
and children can work at it while they are in the fields, bnt 


professionals make it their principal business, and are able to: 


devote more time and attention to the worms, both at the breed- 
ing and spinning stage, thao n tamindir, who comes home 
wearied by his out-door work, can possibly do, aud this ig why 


professionals are most successful in serieulture. The operations 
of the official year 1880-81 in increasing mulberry plantations: 


were thus condensed by the Deputy Commissioner :— 


a 
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_ The Punjab Government, in reviewing the report, noticed» 
among-other points, the fact now mentioned by the Deput 
Commissioner, that country worms were infected witha “disease” 
since the last three or four years; but the Lieutenant-Governor 
did not think it necessary totake any special steps in the matter, 
From the fucts stated by the Deputy Commissioner, that very 
few country cocoons were exhibited this year, and that Messrs, 
: Lister and Co. gratuitously distribute foreign seed te all breeders 
who agree to sell the produce to them, it appears certain that 
. the foreign seed will supersede the country seed without any 
effort being made in this behalf. Itis not unlikely that the 
y - moths and worms of the two classes are allowed to mix; but 
| unless this is the case, the infection cannot spread. The de- 
velopment of mulberry plantatious was also considered satisfao- 
tory by the Licutenant-Governor ; and the Irrigation Department 
was requested to plant mulberry trees, as far as possible, on the 
banks of the Bari Dodb Canal and its main distributaries in the 
Gurdaspur district, 

Another exhibition was hel@in the Gurdaspur district on 
the 2nd May 1882; it was lurgly attended. ‘I'he sumplea of 
cocoons were, on the whole, inferior, because of the disease 
among the silk-worms originating with the ne genous country 
eggs and spreading to the foreign, owing to the natives not 
having been careful enough to prevent the two kinds of seeds 
from getting mixed. The proportion of foreign to that of 
country cocoons produced was ] maund of the former to 1 mannd 
84 ers of the latter, Lhe quality of the country cocoons wag 
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| . 

Chapter IV- B- not nearly so good as the product from foreign eggs. The sick- 

eit ness was among the indigenous worms much greater than among 

_ Witfion: those from foreign eggs. ‘The disease affected both the quantity 

ommerce and and quality of the outtarn of cocoons, and Messrs. Lister and Co. 

communications. apparently were unable to obtain enouch silk to keep their filature 
in constant work, and they had to seck supplies in Bengal, 

Siskchilere = Colonel Harcdurt thus describes the Midhopur filature as 

—- it existed in 1883:— 


* € 
The silk filature “In 1880 Messrs. 'Lister and Co. decided on opening a silk 
at Madhopor, filature, and the old Government workshops at Midhopur were 
rented from the Vanal Department. A filatare comprising 56 ¥ 


basins was got out from France and erected in the workshops, 
while certain additions and alterations were made to the main 
building. On examination of the con ntry silk-worm eggs, a good 
deal of disease was discovered, and the firm then telegraphed to 
France for 50 kilos of seed. ‘These arrived in time for the erop, 
but the seed having been badly packed, a very small quantity 
was of any use. In the scason referred to the firm only obtained 
40 maunds of cocoons, which were reeled off duriog January 
and February 1881. The mills were first putin motion on Ist 
January 1881, and had te be closed again during the firat week 
of March for want of cocoons, In 1881 the firm imported some 
600 oz. of seed from France, and a similar quantity of seed was 
also received fromthe Company’s branch office at Dehra Din. 
These eggs were freely distributed among the people, with 
instructions not to mix or rear the worms near any of the country 
or local kind, The result was a crop of nearly 500 mannds of 
green cocoons. The mills were again sturted on Ist J uly, and 
were kept steadily at work till the end of January 1882. Tha 
firm bred from the very best cocoons some 1,800 oz. of eggs ; 
they imported 300 oz. from France, and received 156 oz. from 
Dehra Din, a total in all of 2,20002. With this large juantity 
of eggs in hand, and in anticipation of a proportionatery good 
crop, 08 basins were added to the mills, making a total of HA In 
use, Unfortunately, however, the natives were very careless in 
the mixing of their eggs; and worms and the disease touching 
the foreign stock, the crop was a failure, only some 150 maunds 
of green cocoons being forthcoming. This quantity was recled 
off with 88 basins at work during July. 


* During 1881 56 hands were engaged for six months, and 
in 1882 56 were engaged for oue month and 88 for one month, 
The pay of those employed was from Rs, 2to 4-8 per mensem, 
The manufacturing process is as follows :—'The grub cr chrysalis 
is first destroyed in the cocoons by laying the latter out in the 
sin or by steaming them. When the cocoons have become ~ 
thoroughly dry, each reclor has a sérof these weighed ont to 
him, anda couple of handfuls of cocoons are then placed ina 
basin of boiling water, and batted or knocked about until the 
gum has all softened and the threads of the silk appear, These 
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are then collected together by means of a birch bush, and the 
number of strands required for the required deniers are crossed 
together and placed on the hank reel, when the wheel is put in 
motion and the whole of the silk is wound off on to it. When 





Chapter 1V, Be 


ind eats 


the whole of the sér of cocoons has been wound off, the silk jg °°™mumications. 
taken off the hank reels, tested and weighed, and is then kept Tho silk filature 
ina large box until there is sufficient to make up a bale of two teMédhopar, 


Inaunds, when the said bale is despatched to the Company's 
works at Bradford. The whole of the produce is sent to the 
head-works at Bradford, where it is made up into piece-goods. 
Samples of the net silk have been valued at Lyons at from 52-to 
60 francs the filo. The valne of the net silk in English prices 
i from £0-19-3 to £1-0-4 the tb, the prices of Lyons’ silk b ing 


‘from £1-0-4 to £1-4-1 the Ib. Taking the exchange at ls. 6d. 


the rupee, the Madhopnr net silks are worth from Rs. 28-2-0 to 
Rs.24-§-0 per sér, the Lyons’ silk ranging from Rs. 24-6-0 to 
iis. 20 per sér, The Manager states he can place no depend - 


ence on cottage cultivation, and it is clear the firm must depend 


very much on having their own mulberry plantation with suitable 
rearing sheds. ‘The main difficulty this manufacture has to 
contend against is the disease among the country worms; and 
the remedy for this difficulty is not immediately apparent, for 
the people will neither give np nor destroy their ezes. Messrs, 
Lister and Co, have applied for a long lease of some land suitable 
fora mulberry plantation and for the erection of rearing sheds in 
the sadr station of Gurdaspur.” 


Colonel Harcourt writes -— 


“ The silk industry is chiefly in the hands of Kashmiris, but 
& good many caminddrs also interest themselves in the rearing 
of silk-worms. The recent exhibition of cocoons at Pathankot 
shows that there were no less than 543 exhibitors from this 
district, and it is estimated that there were about 30 others who 
are engaged in this work and whodid not attend. The only 
native rearer of any importance lives at Kot Naina. The 
samindar producers sell their silk to the Kashmiris, who take it 
toAmritsar to be disposed of. The trade cannot be termed a 
thriving one: Silk-dyeing takes place in the district only to a 
very limited extent. Batdla was at one time famous for its silk- 
work, but the industry there is not what itwas. Phulkdris are 
made in the district, but these are not usually for sale, being 
prepared as presents for relations. They occasionally, however, 
come into the market. Besides the above, silk is largely used 
in hookah stems, in working the border of pashmina chaddars, 
and in sewing on imitation leaves on cloth, his last is the work 
ofwomen. Another class of workers termed patoyds carry on a 
trade in threading beads and jewels with silk. Besides bein 
used in chaddar borders, silk is employed in embroideries, an 
algo in the preparation of the Batdla susis,—a striped variety of 
cloth used for women’s trousers, These evisis are far famed, 


Bilk industry, 


[ Punjab Gazetteer, 
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but the trade is suffering from imports of English chintz. Tho 
stuff would make excellent shirts. It is durable and very pretty. 
Lungis ore also manufactured in the district, Some are entirely 
of silk; a second variety of silk and cetton mixed; while a third 
~~ description is entirely of cotton. The thread used isdyed at 
Silk industry. | Batdla in safflower and indigo, Tiace is sometimes worked into 
- these /ungis which then command good prices. The silk used 
in fungis and sisis is dyed majinta. Hatéila and Fattehgarh are 
the main seats of this trade, and the work is largely exported to . 
Jamma and Amritear. Silk lungis fetch from Rs. 25 to 40 por 
piece, and, if worked with lace, command Rs. 100. Silk and 
colton mixed fetch from Rs. 3 to Rs. 8 Cotton luagis sellat ~ | 
from Re 1-8 to Rs. 8. Jzérbant—Silk of two kinds, vis., bina ’ 
and makhful sikte, is used in the mannfacture of izirbands. 
Haina silk comes from Bokhdéra, and is of a superior description, 
The makhtul sskka is procured from Amritsar and Jullundur. 
In this district the tzdrbands are only dyed black, and the brighter 
colours are dyed in Amritsar end other large towns. ‘l'o increase 
the weight of the silk, a little sugar-candy and litharge are mixed 





with the dye.” 
The foregoing account has now mainly a mere historical 
interest. After struggling to develope the industry for some : 
years, Messrs. Lister and Co. finally abandoned the enterprise in 
the summer of 1891, and now it has relapsed into its former 
irimitive state and is only carried on by a few persons, mainly a 
ashmiris about Nainakot and in other parts of the Shakargarh 
tahsil. The failure was due to the fact that the climate is really 
not very suitable. The thunderstorms in March and April, when 
the worms are going into their Just sleep, are fatal to large 
numbers, and such storms are of frequent occurrence, Again 
notwithstanding the introduction of the China mulberry, which 
comes into leaf about 14 days earlier than the country tree, the 
season becomes too hot before the cocoons are formed, while it ‘ 
has been almost impossible to eradicate the disease which affected 
the imported seed almost as much if not more than the native 
stock, Government did allit could to foster the industry by the + 
lanting out of mulberries us road side avenues, free grants of - 
jand toa Jafir leading grower, and favourable leases of Govern. 
ment land at Madhopur, Gulpur and Gurdaspur to Messrs, Lister 
and Co., but the result has proved a complete failure and the 
people must be left to potter slong in their own way, 
Table No, XXV gives particulars of the river traffie that 
passes through the district, whilesome further information on 
the subject will be found below under the heading “ navigable 
rivers.” The exports and imports of food-grains ee already. - 
been noticed at page 104. Gurdaspur is one of the districts in. 
which foreign trade is registerod, and the following note on the 
gubject has been compiled from recent returns :— 
(1) At Basohli to register the trade with Udampur. Rigsi . 
and Bhadarwah in Jammu territory, pur, Bifai 


Commerce. 
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(2) At Sukho Chak +) to register the trade with’ Rim- 
=e nagar, Jasrota, Gillak, Samba and 
(3) At Dandaut | 


Jammu. 





The average value of the trade registered during the five ie 


years ending in 1891 was as follows:— 
Imports, Exports. 


Re, Hts. 
At Basobli .. 1,19,179 1,109,248 
» sukho Chak vad Age eke 2,092,633 
y» Dandaut ow 1,70,517 3,600,003 


With Kashmir generally the chiefimports are drugs, dyes, 
frnits, grain, ghee, oil seeds, raw silk, woollen stnffs, shawls and 
wood. Exports are: piece-coods, metala, grain, salt, sugar and tea, 

A certain amount of opium is also brought in. The statis- 
tics are perhaps the least satisfactory of any compiled under the 
orders of Guvernment, as, in addition to errors due to bad work 
ou the part of the poorly paid clerks, who are posted at remote 
corners of the District and so cannot well be adequately super- 
vised, trade crosses the frontier by other routes not watched, of 
which the chief aré the roads through Narot in Chak Andar and 
through Chak Bhara in Shakargarh. 

The rail borne export trade of the district in grain, sugar, 
oil seeds and cotton lias been already shown in dealing with 
production and consumption, and the foregoing figures show the 
nature of the trade with Jammu. The remainder of the trade in 
ngricultural products is not very important, except perhaps in 
Shakargarh, where sugar is carried on camels to the south-west 
and western districta of the province, and there is a certain 
amount of grain trafic from the north of the tahsil to the rail- 
way at Siilkot, while some cotton finds its way across the Ravi 
_ to Gurdaspur. There are no great manufactures except of 
woollen goods at Dhériwal and sugar and rum at Sujdnpur, 
and the products of the mills there have been already dealt with. 
Practically all is exported, he few poor local manufactares, 
such as they are which have been deseribed in preceding para- 


graphs, account for but little of the export trade, and require no 


further notice. 

‘Imported liquor and stores—wine and beer are taken to 
Dalhousie for sale tothe Kuropean residents and visitors there 
and for the use df the English troops at Balun. The estimated 
value is abont a lac of rupees. 

Gram, Sarzon and Chari, These articles are imported from 
the Firoxpnr and Ludhiana districts, and are chiefly brought 
for sale into the Batéla and Gurdaspur talsils. ‘The total value 
of import is stated to be about Ns, 50,000. 

Ghee.—T lis article of consumption 1s almost wholly received 
from Basohli and Ramnagar in the territory of the Maharaja of 
Kashmir. ‘Total yaloe of import is Its, 50,000. 
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Chapter IV, B- Cotton. Cotton is imported from Rupar to the extent of 


ae 


Occupations, Sbout Rs. 40,000. 





| USTFIOR Medicines and drogs. These articles are sent thron rh this 
Pen cathe wend district from the Hoshiirpur and Kangra districts and Ch 

7 territories to Amritzar and thence to other places in India, The 
Imports. amount of import for local consumption is about Rs. 2,000. 


amba 


Tea.—T'ea from Kangra also passes in transit through this 

district to Amritsar and other places. The amount of import 

) for local consumption is about Rs. 1,000. Piece-goods and other 

cloths of English manufacture are imported into this district 
from Amritsar and Delhi to the value of one lac of rupees. * 

Iron.—Iron of English manufacture is also imported into 
this district from Amritsar to the value of Rs, 10,000. 

These figures for imports are taken from the former Gazet- 
teer and are not altogether reliable. The railway is of course 
the chief means of transport, but pack bullocks, ponies, mules 
and donkeys still work-freely in the Pathankot and Shakargarh 
tahsils, where cart traflicis impossible to any great extent owing 
to natural difficulties. ; | 

Prices, wages, rent, Table No. XXVI, gives the retail bazir prices of commodi- 


rates, joterest. ties for the last twenty years. ‘The wa 


ges of labour are shown 


in Table No. XXVII, and rent rates in Table No, XXI, but both . 
sets of figures are probably of doubtful value. The figures of 
Table No, XXXII give the average values of land in rupees per 
acre shown below for sales and mortgages, and the subject of 


transfers of this class to new a 


griculturists has been exhaustively 


dealt with in the Assessment Reports recently submitted. 
Sales, 52 rupees ; mortgages, 43 rupees, per acre. 
The following are the local tables of weights and measures :— 


Gold weight 


Grain weight 


Note 


Grain monsore .. 


r 





Miattics 
Mashas 
Tolas 
Chatacks 
Bere 

i 

n 
Eacha. sér 

» mann 


n OF 128 tolas 


Topas 
Pica 


~ 1 Masha. 

- 1] Tota. 

= 1 Chatak or sursai. 
- 1 Sér, 

= 1 Hatti, 

= 1 Dhari. 

=~ 1 Man. 

= 32 Tolds, 

= 16 Sera. 

=» 22 Tolis, 

= 1 Topa. 

= 1 Fie. 

= I Mani or§ maondy, 
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3 Jaus = 1 Angusht Finger), | Chapter 1V, 2. 
3 Angushts = 1 Gira, Occupations. 
In the #angusht = 1 Obbarik. P | . 
LBM, tract ¢g chharike = 1 Gas =§ English yard, "ates, interest. 
2+ Tuswhsa = | Tes. 
. 24 Tassos = 1 Gaz-yard. 
f 3 Feat — = 1 Gaz. 
| 1} Gaz = ] EKarm, 
| 3 Earmas = 1 Eno. 
: | 3 Square kanes =- 1 Marla. 
Land measure ... + 
20 Marios = 1 Kanal, 
Kanala = 1 Ghamijo, : 
2 Kanolal2marlas= 1] Acro. 
4 Kanals = 1 Bigah. 


The figures for land measure deal with the ghuméo in force 
in the Cis-Kavi portion of the district, except the Hill circle in 
Pathankot as the standard. This is based on a sadam, 60”, 
Here the local ghuméo was adopted as the unit for the measure- 
ments of the Regular Settlement, being very slightly increased 
in order to make it equal to five-sixths cf an English acre, 


In Shakargarh and Chak Andar the kadam is of 66 inches 
and the ghuméo is equal to the acre, while in the Hill circle in 
Pathankot the Kangra sadamof 574 inches, is still in force, 
and the ghuméo is only equal to 5,674 square yards. 


The figures in the margin show the communications of the Communications 
. : : district as returned in quinquennial 
| Table No. I, of the Administration 
Communications, | Miles, Heport for 1890-91, as amended by 
omitting the length of the Amritsar- 
Pathinkot road within the district, as 









k= ex this is now nes upasan unmetalled 5 
Navigable rivers... 80 86 road only. There are some isolated 
Metulled roade =... vi stretches of metal on some of the 
eo cit a a other lines of communication which 5 
me fi are not included in this return, and : 
—y rT rt of the Pathankot-Dunera road jg 


now being metalled. Table No. XLVI, shows the distances from 

place to place as authoritatively fixed for egg Laer of caleulat- 

ing travelling allowance, while Table No. , Shows the Teh 
taken up by Government for roads and railways m the district. 


; 
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Chapter IV, B. The Ravi and Beds are both navigable for country craft: 
Deonpation, throughouttheir courses within the district. ‘The principal traffic 





ndustries, On these rivers, as stated in the Punjab Famine Report (1879), 
Pore ob td is shown in Table No. XXV. The mooring places and ferries, 

| Ons oid the distances between them, are shown below, following the 
Navigable rivers. Cownward course of each river:— 
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| Kathgark 






Sirinagar we 12 
Hidnpor 






Shéhpur 


ie 







Baherién Pakhowdl 


- 


| Sundar Chak 
Jhate 







| Noshabra 


ao = 


| dkhwira Mauii 







| Gidri 
Jalaln 


bs 


Bagnrian 






. Trimm 







| Mullonwal 
| Dorangle 
Tera Pathonan 


Bhet 


- -£- -& 





Chacda Vadila 
Bulaki Chak aie 4 
Dera Nanak 


L—.| 


Siripobindpar ,.. 






Bagheh 


Le 











The boats on the Beas, as compared with those on the Ravi 
havea very low gunwale; their prows, on the other hand, are 
much higher, and so catch more wind. They are of the kind 
commonly {found on all Punjab rivers, except that they are 
smaller, The navigation of the rivers is sufficiently dangerous 
in the rainy season to prevent merchants sending poods down 
the rivers. The navigation season is fixed by the crops. A 
large quantity of gur and shakkor used to go down the Havi in 
February, March and April to Mooltan and Lahore. The 
boats return empty 28 a role, though some bring cloth. On the 
Beas shesham wood 13 carried down to Firozpur. The boats 
generally return empty. Grain is noported and exported (the 
former very rarely) according to the state of the market, but 
there ia nota steady trade in this article on the river, It is 


oF 


i) 


generally carried to Amritsar. The boats are generally of forty 
maunds burden, being seldom of more bulk on the Beds owing to 
their faulty construction. It is rare for them to rise sboye 250 
mannds in bulk on the Ravi. Occasionally boats go down as far 
as Rori Bhakar, but this voyage is quite an event in the lives of 


_ the boatmen. With the exception of Bagheh the Beas ferries are 
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indueteien | 


all under the control of the Hoshiarpur District anthorities, 


The Amritsar Pathinkot Railway, 


which was the first pro- Railways, 


»  vinenl work of the kind undertaken by the Punjab Government, 


was commenced in 1882, and completed in 1884. 
the centre of the Cis-Ravi portion of 


It runs throngh 


the district as far as the foot 


of the hills at Pathdnkot. But little trade from outside the 


district finds its way to the railway, as the Ravi and Beds are 
both unbridged, and it is shorter and 
the Hoshiarpur district traders 
line at Jullundar. 
same route, but since the brid 
1,89,220 in 1890, a good deal of traffic 
Pathankot, 


Vairka 


simpler in most ways for 
to take their goods to the main 
Most of the Kangra trade used to follow the 
ging of the Chakki, at a cost of Is, 
is now being attracted to 


The stations on the railway are shown below :— 


§ miles from Aviritear, Srd class Station. 


Rathi Nangal id "4 r | rE +h Tl m 


Jaintipur 
Batala 
Ubhi: 


Gurdispur 


Dinanagar 


Jhak 


Sar 


Path 


18 a4 a4 re Pe 

a+ Fe Fe Fe atl a5 a 

a2 af ha a cril th ir 

Pet pa 4 fa f re EF 
Woollon Milla at Dhariwal. 

$3 miles from Amritsar 3rd class station, 
Hi re i iT aud Ty af 
Slt ti rh nm ard he i 
ho Lahri 6 ni n if | a ith 
fh 61 4 ia a ] HF n T 
jukot 664 7 


ee da 


th 


i ~ rn H - | 2nd " T 
The following table shows the principal roads of the district, Ronda, 


together with the halting places on ther 
for travellers to be found at each. All 
state of repair a 


Batata To Datgorarr. 
















Romarks, 


———- 








Sarai, Encamping round, 
house and Hest-hous, 






Bidlipur — 
| Gurdaspor 
Parmanand .., 







10-| Encamping 
and Sarai, 








17 
ing ground. 

iw Encamping Rroond, 

nd and 








Hotel 


n, andthe conveniences bungalows, and Bnd 
these roads are in a good camping ground. 


—_—_—_——_—_———S==== = 





Sopply. 
10 | Encamping ground and Sapply-house, 
ground, Dik Bungalow 
1] Supply-hoose and old thins, 


La | Dak Bungalow, Sarai, Eneamping 
ground, and District Rest-houss. 


Sarai, Dik Bungalow and Encamp 
10 | Dak Bungalow and gmail Camping 
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Halting place. 





(| Trimmn 

| Kot Naina 
Nur Rut 
| Shah Gharib ... 


TE. & 
Be 
a 
Ses 
z 
« 5 
= 
o 
ge = 
o a 
= 


Goaoasronand Jagatpor ene | 








Hoswiagece 
ROAD, 
| 
=e sae | 
: = | aro , 
z E {| Ikhlaepor 
= 
Ez | | Shakargarh 
= | 
Dinaxacanto | Narot 
Kh AKoT. 
| 
Patnaxxot to, Mirthal et 
ATRANEOR 30 
} 
« é (| Gordaspur =... 
es x | Ls Ff 
Ex 3 Sara ae 
23 | Ealanaur 
5 i | 
=| | Dera Nanak ... 


Desa Naxak Fotehgarh 
to FATEnGiznH 


Patnasror to | Shahpur eur 
DatLwovste rid | 


Batata to | Bhet ise 
Hos flagren, 

Batata to | Dors Nanak ... | 
Desa Nanak. | 

Batata to | Fatehgarh 
Farancane. | 
Batata to Simt-) Sirigolindpur | 
GoRINDFtE, 

Gorenasrca Bathiali = ass | 
to Sreio- 

BIKDFUR, Sirigobindpur 
Dexanacugto | Trimmu ae 

TAIMMU, 


. 
* a 
5 = 
SSS a Ee ee 


ae 


Distance 
in miles, 


—E_——_—_— 
* 
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Remarks. 








94 Encamping ground and Fupplr-houee — 
| up te Trimma Metalled road. 
44, Police Rest-hoose aml Encamping 
ground, 
8 | Evcamping grosnd. 
| 


HH a 
oY 


aod Sopply-hoase. 


| Encamping ground. 


ld | Police Rest-house. 





i 
a 
12 | 
al Eocampiog ground and Sarai, 
| 
| 
#| Itest-lhouse. 
4) | European quarters in the Municipal 


Committee house, 
? | Police Rest-hoose, 


12 | Sarai with European quarters. 


7 


Z 19 Camping ground. 


8 
16 | 
19 | Police Rest-house. 


9 | Canal Rest-house. 
16 | Police Rest-house. 
1] 


4 gst ty ground, Supply-honse 


_ | Dak Bungalow a and 1 Camping Rronnd, 
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| 
Route. Halting place. Dinan Romarke. 
- - See | - - —_—_— 
; f| Danern ra 11 | Encamping ground, Sarai and Dik 
Tur Mitiraur | Bungalow. 
Roan, | Nainikhad ... 10) Encamping ground. 
| Dalhousie i... 13.| Hotel. 
(| Trimma ~ He 
. Gemoasrce to || Kot Naina ... 4} 
Siatkot vin 4 | Shakargarh ,.. 8 | Rest-house and Sarai. 
Suacancagu, || Shekhpor ,., 9 | Temporary Camping ground, 
|| 4affarwal ... 7 | Tuhsil Rest-bouse. 
SUARARGARH to, Darman 5 16 
DAgMane | 
Seaxanointo) Dera Nanak ,., 18 . 
Deka NANAK. | 
GCRDASFUR to | Hardo Channi Il 


Hazpo CHAK. 














There is alsova Camping ground and Sarai at east Tiaknea 
on the old road to Bakloh. A good unmetalled cart-road runs 
along the bank of the Bari Dofb Canal, which is bridged at the 


following places :— 
LIisTaNCE FROM HEAD-QUARTERS. 

Madhopur. Inspection Bungalow, Miles. Feet. 
Malikpur Ist clase Chowki 7 Ain) 
Galpor Red a - 10 4.500 
Shimpur let " 156. 4000 
Taghinl ead 4, ns a) 1,000 
Sirk iat nil vE Hi re 2,000 
Tibri Tat or i" aby 1,550 
Talwandl fal + BBs) 1,780 
Ralor Jat + uf 42 2,474 
Klinjar snd 4 es i) 1,050 
Aliwal let 4 nr oo 1,190 

- 


- ‘There are also second class Canal chowkis, at Khundeh, 
Rajawal, Aujle in the Gurdaspur taheil, and at Fathehgarh in 
Batéla on Réjbabds, and there are first class chowkis on the Kasar 
branch at Panjgarain and on the Sabrion branch at Sathiali 
Harehowal and Mandiila, 

There are District Rest-houses at Pathankot, Shakargarh 
Batala, Dingnagar aud Saprai, and similar buildings have been 
sanctioned for Darman and Ikhlaspur in Shakargarh; and at 
Rania or Dhériwilin Gurdaspur: so in the matter a Bungalows 
the district is well m ovided, 

_ The Dik bungalows are completely furnished and provided 
with servants. ‘Che District Rest-honses are furnished, but have 
no servants, excepta choukidar. The Police Rest-houses have 
furniture, crockery and cooking utensils, but no servants. The 
Canal Bungalows have furniture only, and the second class 
choukis, on the main lino, have beeh, forthe most part, turned into 
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The following is a list of the Post offices in the district: dis- 


tinguishing between those maintained from Imperial and those: 


kept See from District Funds, ~ 





aa i it" MTSU ES SS | 
Ta oe | Were Re Post | Money order) Bavings 
Taheil. Ko, | Kame of place. ition’ vifice. Bank 


= 
| 











IMPERIAL. 
f 1 | Gordaspur.., 1 | ] 1 
[ 2| Dhiriwal ... 1 | i 1 
Guevasron =. 4) 8 | Dindnagor .. 1 i 1 
| 4 | Kahnuwdo .,,.. 1 1 | 1 
u & | Kalaniur e.. 1 l 1 
f| 6]! Batéln I _ Cull i 
> | Dera Néiak . i I 1 
| 6 |. Radian I Ll Batala, 
¢ 9 Sirigobindpur... as a 1 1 
Batata - | 10 | Fatebgarh  .. I u 1 
11 | Dbarmkot Ran- 1 1 | Dera Ninak, 
lL. dhawn. 
12 anak eten ty rh 1 me | I 
| 18! Nainakot Ve 1 1 | 1 
SHAKARGARG ... 14 | Chbomal 1 1 | Shakargarh 
| 15 | Kanjrur - 1 I do, 
| 16 | Pathdinkot 1 1 | L 
17 | Bakloh 1 | 1 1 
18 | Oalhonsia 1 | 1 : Oe 
1) | Sujaopur ~ 1 | 1 1 
PaTHaNKoT ..." 20 | Gharota I 1 1 
2' | Shahpur ! 1 | Madhopur 
22 | Uaners aa 1 1 | 1. 
' l 2a | Madhopur =... 1 1 i 
! #4] Narct Jalmal 1 1 | Pathankot 
Singh. “—< 
Distant Posy Ovrice, 
1 | Dorangin ist 1 
Guapasrce «. 4 2 | Bahrimpur 1 
| 4 | Dohriwaln 1 
4 | Bhan ree 1 
Barats aS 6 | Chandhriwala L 
t 6 | Kala Alyhanan 1 
! 7 | Bara Manga ... 1 
BUAKANGARG .., - S| ikblispor __.. l 
| 9 | Bom Find 1 Shekinearh | Peale 
| 10 | Mirthal = 1 | Dinanagar | Ding nagar. 
Parnanrot I | | , 
| J1 | Narct Mabra .,. 1 | 











CHAPTER V. 
ADMINISTRATION AND FINANCE. 
inicusr of the the etic is under th ee orninary. hoot: eee 
quarter's staff of the district consists of a Deputy Commissioner, wea 
eS ee ore, ee 
Dalhousie sanitarium during the season (April to October), ee es 


Each tahsi] isin charge of a Tahsilddr assisted by a Naib. 
There is alsow Munsif attached to each tahsil, and in the Batéla 
tahsil there sre two Maunsifs. With the exception of Shakargarh 
the ordinary jurisdiction of the Munsifs does not coincide with 
tlie tahail boundaries, as a re-adjustment of jurisdiction has been 
necessitated by the state of civil litigation, under which the 
Pathankot Munaif takes part of the Gurdaspur tahsil, while the 
remainder of this and the Batdla taheil are distributed betwean 
the other three Munsifs. One of the Munsifs at Batéla and the 
Gurdaspur Munsif have powers of a Small Cause Court through- 
out their respective tahsils. 





SS ee 


Patwdria und 





:; : The village 
Assistants, rae . °: 
Tahall. eer revenue staff is 
a» | Ansiatant : in + ae. 
4 Patwiris, | teas, | Shown in the mar 











gin. There is. also 
a District Kaningo 


Gurdéspur .. 126 16] and an Assistant at 
halal 124 is| thesadar. The 
| | Be following figures 
Shakargarh .., 107 16] show the average 
| | | f each Field 
| 60 Ti Mecca : 
EReenne Ow | ad Kantngo and Pat- 
Total ... 426 5 waris charge. 

Arerage area diverage Average Average 

per circle. fielda, holdings. reresne, 

Field Kaningo ... 68,615 1,774 27,09 40,099 

Patwiri ... 2,700) 3.546 O87 3,829 


The statistics of civil and reveune litigation for the last five 


years are given in Table No, AA XIX, 


Chapter V. 
Administration 
oat Gace Police 


‘80 its pores are in abeyance, The police force is controlted 
it 
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Besides the executive stafi detailed in the preceding para- 


graph, there wasa Bench of three Honorary Magistrates at 


fala, who exercised judicial powers on-the criminal side withm 
the municipality, but owing to causes noticed in Chapter VI, 
there is at present only one member of the Bench in existence 
by a District Superintendent and an Assistant. The strength 
of the force as given in Table No. I of the 


Police Report for 
189] is shown 10 








the margin. The 














Distribution, me 

fin clk. | OO total cost of the 
FOr ONO. latrength. Gi sea. | Protention force was Rs, 87,757, 

ing an of which 74,757 are 

gear’. | detection. | met from Imperial 

— eas Bie ot ue ee Ovi BER e 
‘ads and fhe 

tein ars I ihe oe 487 balance from other 
Manicipal Lis | 110) #ources. In addi- 
. < : tion to this force 
eee ie she a 47 2.009 watchmen are 
Cantonment .,, & 5 | entertained and 
paid by a honse- 

———_|——_—-—]| tax levied upon the 

Total 653. | 63 as, | Village communities 


== = — 








a g | forthe purpose, 
Rs. 73,206 a yoar. The beats of these watchmen, have recently 
been revised and the number somewhat reduced to lighten the 
charge on the people, as heretofore they had been paid in par 
in grain and by small grants of land, and now their pay has 
been regularly fixed ‘in cash to secnre greater efficiency. | 


The Thands or principal police jurisdictions are distributed 
as follows :— 





= = i 
— SS &. 


~Tahsil Gurdispur—Dininagar, Rania, Kalanaur, and 
Kahniwan. 

Tahsil Batéla,—Batala, Sirigobindpur, 

Dera Nanak, 

Tahsil Shakargarh—Kotnaina, Chhamal and Shahgharih, 

Tahsil Pathdnkot— Pathdnkot, Shalpar, Dunera, Dalhousie 

and Narot. | 

There are no police outposts or chaukis in the district, na 

the post at Dunera is really worked as a police station, There is 

fo cattle-pound atenach thinaand at Madhopur, Athwél, Kotla 

and Panjgardin, the last four being under the management of 

the Canal Department. The following isa list. of district cattle- 
pounds :— 

1. Gurdaspur, 

2, Dera Nanak, 


» Municipal Committee, 
3. Pathankot, 5 chine ws 


at a total cost of ~ 


Fatelhgarh and 


Under the manugement of the 


ies: 
| J a 
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i 4. Kahniwin, Chapter aif 
5. Rania. | Admi: 
6. Batila, and 
7. Fatehgarh, ° Finance- 
8. Sujanpor, : Criminal, Police ~ 
0). Narot, and Goala. 


10. Duanera, | 

ll. Shakargarh, 

* 12. Kot Naina, | 
J 


Under the management of the 
District Board. 


13. Shahgharib, 
) 14, Shahpur, 
i 15, Singobindpur, 
16. Trimmn, 
17. Chhamal, 
18. Dinanngar, | 
19. Kalanaur, ... Under the management of the 
Deputy Commissioner. 
The district lies within the Lahcre police cirele under the 
control of the Deputy Inspector-General of Police at Lahore, 
The district gaol at head-quarters contuins accommodation for 
242 male and 13 female prisoners, or 255 in all, with an allowance 
of 648 culne feet of space for each prisoner. The average 
strength in 1891 was 205 prisoners. “Table No. XL gives 
Yo statisties of crimiual trials, Table No. XLI of police inquiries and 
Table No, XL of convicts in gaol for the last five years. The 
Sahnsis are the only caste proclaimed as acrimiual tribe ander 
Act SAVIT of [871 (the Criminal Tribes’ Act) in this district. 
The other similar tribes, such as Harnis, Gandhelis, Pakkhiwaérias, 
Phernss sre not registered, as criminal tribes. The Sahnsis 
were proclaimed a criminal tribe in 1876. They reside in all 
four tahsils of this district, but they are to be found chiefly in 
~ the jurisdiction of the Sirigobindpur, Batdéla, Fatehgarh, : 
Kotnaina, Chhamal, Dera Nanak, Rania, Dininagar and Pathdn- 
kot subdivisions of the Gurddspur district. The number on the 
register in 1891 was 1,569. 

The Broaa revenue collections of the district for the last ning Revenue, taxes 
years, 80 far as thoy are made under the orders of the Financial Hogimtration, 
Commissioner, are shownin Table No. XXVIII, while Tables 

- Nos. XXIX, XXXV, XXXIV, and XXXIII give farther details 
- of land revenne, excise, license tax, and stamps, respectively. 
Table No. XXXIIIA shows the number and situation of Regis- 
tration offices. ‘here is now only one central distillery at 
Gurdaspur, ‘The caltivation of poppy is carried on in this district 
onasmallscale. In 1891 the area onder cultivation was 99 acres, 
Government lands and land revenue and settlements are noticed 
below at pages 155-164. lable No. XXXVI gives the income and 
expenditure from district funds, which are controlled by » Board 
consisting of 25 members, of whom $ are appointed by, Govern- 
ment, viz, Deputy Commissioner as President, Civil Surgeon, 
District Inspector of Schools and six non-official members, and 
the remaining 16 members are delegated by the Local Boards, 





Administration 
Finance. 


Eerenue, taxes and 
EHegistration. 


Table No. XLV givea statistics for municipal taxation, while 
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who again are elected ander the provisions of the District Board 
Act by the different zails. The present qualification for a vote 
is that the voter pays per annum Rs. 2-1-4 or upwards as local 
rate, or is a headman, or that he is assessed at Rs. 2-1-4 or upwards 
under the District Board Act, and a*candidate possessing these 
alesaahn ions is eligible for election as a Local Board member. 


7 


the municipalities themselves are noticed in Chapter VI. 


‘The income from provincial properties for the last five years— « 


SSS ee eS = —————————eeEr 
——_——__- ee = . = — —— ——= =. = 


Bource of income. | 1888-87. 1887-88, 1888-89.) 1889-90, | 1890-01. 





| 
Ferries without bont-bridgea ... | 0,784) 8,237 | S806 | 6,605 7,206 


} - | 


Btaging bungalows, eo. 4. Dale 2451 l 2 083 ‘ 2,187 2,183 ‘1,049 


o — ‘ 























Eoramping grounds A HG | aio | 370 232 
Cattle-pounds 6637 | 6842) 7,022 | 7,263 8,278 


Naziil properties .., 


—S i EOC 


21,234 | 20,600 | 20,218 | 18,620 | 10,038: 





Total 








f 
i ———_——————_— — : — === 


The ferries, dik baongalowa and encamping grounds have 
already been noticed at pages 159-145, and the cattle-pounds at 
pages 146-147. The Dunera dik bungalow was built in 1890 at 
a cost of Rs. 8,293 by the District Board. 

The principal nazil properties consist of— 

Sher Singh’s barddari at Batala, 
Shamsher Khanwdala tank at Batala, 
Colonel Lake's tank at Batala. 
Garden Tira Chandwala at Batéla, 
Do. Bhim Singhwala ditto. 
Do. at Taragarh. 
Do. at Ghomman. 

The gardens at Doda, Bal and Shahpur Gordia and a por- 
tion of the gardens at Ghumman and Tiragarh have been sold, 

Table No. XXXVII gives figures for the Government and 
Aided High, Middle and Primary Schools in the District. 

Education is in a progressive state. There are 115 Board 
Schools in the district, one of which is an Anglo-Vernacular 
High School and is sitanted at Gardispur The Anglo-Ver- 
nacular Middle Schools are at Batala, Dera Néoak, Sirigobind- 
pur, Dindnagar and Pathéukot, aud the Vernacular Middle at 


ee 


ay 


1 : * i i j 
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Kalanaur, Sojaopur and Kanjror. Thenumber of Primary 
Schools for boys is 98 nnd for girls 10. In addition to these 
there are three aided Mission Schools. The Baring High and - 
the city Mission Schools both at Batala, and a Primary Mission 
School at Fatehgarh. 

The following is a-tabular view of these institutions showing 


. the number in each tabsil and the body or other association in, 
charge of them :— 
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Distaict Boao Mocsicirat Boauo | Arpen Mp. 
= SCHOOLS. SchooLs, eon BcHooLs, 
: | choot 
Te le | ee |g lg 
on =|= = | ‘te = i. = : 
Ssim isis is aia le 
pase ead | 1s | Ss Hatt fe: 
Se eee (ee sre |= ice: 
| s/s (ele lola] < a2) a | a 
Gurdaspur | 38]... | ... | | 30) ..7 1 1 
Batéla ... | 35 wee | oe far] 2 | 3 1] ult 
Shakacr-) 27 Liss!) 1 
garh. | 
Pathankot | 15 | ... ron | oes 2 ee Geeeed ee | 
| | 





The Baring High School is oper to Christian boys only, but 
the Mission Schools at Batéla and Fatehyarh admit boys without 
distinction of race and ereed. | 


_ Of the English teaching schools the largest are those of The Botdla School, 
Batéla and Gurddspur, he Batéla School was established in 
the year 1857 with a view to spreading English education in the 
Jargest town of the Gurdaspur district, there ‘existed no other 
English School at that time, Gurdaspur itself being a mere vil- 
lage. The school is fed by three branches situated in different 
iobes the town and teaching up to the Lower Primary standard. 
he whole school is instructed by a staff consisting of 26 
teachers :— 


' Middle Department English teochora ,., ot _ 2 s 
Ditto Porsian aud Arabis teachers, 1 
ome Ditto Mathematical teacherw .. 4. ow 2 
Ditto Bunskrit teacher .., ae} eee 
Upper Primary Englishteachers 4. kg ass ae BB 
Ditto Oriental teachers a - Ae a 


Lower Primarytenchers.. 4. 0 ue) a ae D4 


ba 


é 





alain 


The 


. Other Middle 





High School ~P™ of paid Superintendents, two of whom are teachers on the 
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5 . * 

The boarding house attached to this school has always 

been popular and well’ managed. There are 127 boarders 

accommodated in three separate buildings, two of which are 
Government and one is private property. They are in char, 
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school staff and receive additional allowance for this extra duty. 

The Anglo-Vernacular School at Sirigobindpur and Dera 
Nanak are next in importance. Until 1889 the sehool at Dera 
Nanak was only a vernacular one teaching up to the Middle 
standard, but since thenit has been converted into an Anglo- 
Vernacular Middle School and is rapidly improving. The con- 
version was brought about at the request of the Bedis of this 


place. The school receives a 


the provincial revenues. 


ant of Rs. 30 per mensem from 
Public boarding houses are attached 


fo all the Anglo-Vernacular Schools and to the Vernacular 


schools at Kanjrir and Kalénanor. 











































The following table shows the distribution of the Primary 
achools :— 
List of Primary Schools in each Tahsil, 

Gurdaspur. Batala, Skiakargarh, Pathinkot, 
Paniir. Masiniin. Shakargarh. Parminand, 
Bharat, Miilgark. Phagwari, Chashma Chakri- 
Murira. Chanhdariwala. Ikhhiapor, wall. 

Dorangis. Ghoman. Maartr. Charota, 
Hario Chhannian. | Chima Kbudi, Bekbo Chak. | Noshehra Nal. 
Bhopar, Qadinn, Chhamal. hondan, 

Kot Santokh Bai, Kham. Nuinuakot, Téragarh, 
Bohl. Dhapai. Bhikho Chak, Targarh. 
Bhaghariwil. Dharmkot Bopga. | Manja, Narot Mehra, 
Huche Nangal. Dharmket Kan- | Bora Dall Narot Jaimal Singh 
Ghomman, dhiwn, Madd, Mak pur, 
Noshehra. | Bhaowidla, Doda, Slishpur Kandi. 
Khonda. Garwiili, Veriim, Phangota, 
Gurdas Nangal, Kotli Surat Malli, | Kotl Puthinan, | Mirthal, 
Pakiwin. Dhariwali, Mhalln. aininddry, 
Dale! pur. Shahpor Jajan. Gumitala, Kathiagr. 
Wadila Bangar. Do. Guraiya | Dadho Chak, Girls’ Schools, 
Kahniiwin. | Talwandi Ramas, | Bara Pind. Nil, 
Jogi Chiman. Do, LalSingh | Guriila, 

Rot Todor Mal. Kala Pathanan. Bhajua. 

Mundi Karnal, Ghanike, arwal, 

Dheriwala, Bholeke. | Buthidla, 

Ghorewah, Hah temo ted Zamiaddrt, 

Jagat pur, Ghoga. Rami, 

Sa liom, Ohad ia ln. Dimiiin, 

Talibpur, Zamiaddri, Chhalle. 

Jandi, Aulnkh, Girls? School, 

Tibhar. | Alarar. Kanjrir. 

Bahrampur. Talwandi Bharat. 

Zamiadari Girla’ Schools, 
Jagowal. Talwandi Bharat. 
Girls’ Schools, Dera Nanak, 
Gurdaspar ( Urdn). : 
Da, Ohdat: i 
Disdnagor (Urdu). 


oem WL 


— 
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Of the 98 Primary Schools 8 are Zamindéri Schools. They Chapter ¥: 
were opened in 1888 for the special benetit of the agricultural Administration 
classes. The scheme of studies in these schools is confined to the and 
teaching of reading, writing and arithmetic is taught strietly in 
accordance with the native methods. 





Female education is ina backward state. The schools for 
rirls are—two at Gurddspur, two at Dinfnagar, one at Dera 
Nanak and at each of the following places: Kanjrir, Nanak, 
Kalaénaur and Talwandi Bharat. 


The statistics of those schools at the close of the school 
year ending 20th February 1892 are given below :— 
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_ Municipal Board 


Tn addition to the institutions mentioned above, 42 in- 


digenous schools received grants aggregating Rs, 2,133 in 1891, 
of which Rs, 65 were paid by municipal and the rest by District 


Funds. 


Table No. XXXVIII gives separate figures for the last five Medical. 


years for each of the dispensaries of the district, which are 
under the general control of the Civil Surgeon. The Assistant 
Surgeon attached to the sadar station holds charge of the 
civil station for seven wonths in the year during the absence on 
deputation of the Civil Surgeon at Dalhousie, The several 
outlying branch dispensaries noted below are, with the excep- 


tion of Batéla and Pathankot, where Assistant Surgeons are 


oated, in the immediate charge of Hospital Assistants. The 
FaneKel health of the district is discussed at page 16, and special 
infirmities at page 17 ante. | 


Batala and Pathankot ... Incharge of Assistant 
Surgeons. 


Sirigobindpur, Fatehgarh, ep, charge of Hospital 


nagar, Kaldoaur, Sujénpur, a | 
Neakana Shakargarh, | Assistants, 


7. — : . 7 
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Chapter V- At Mfdhopur there is a special dispensary kept Shae the 
Saministration cost of the Canal Department, and at Dhiriwél the new Egerton 


Finance. 'oOllen Mills Company maintains a Hospital Assistant and 
mac ties small druggery. ‘I'he District “Board has also obtained the 
Medival. services of a Hospital Assistant for itineration in Shakargarh, 
where there is only one small dispensary. = 
Gordispur  dia- 


pensary The Gurdaspur dispensary was founded in 1855, It is 
situated just outside the town adjoining the Grand Trunk Road 
and contains accommodation for 20 male and 8 female in-door 
patients, and two lunatics with a ward for two patients suffering 
from contagious diseases. The staff consists of one Assistant 
Surgeon in charge, with a Hospital Assistant, compounder, 
dresser, and memials. A spacious operating room has lately 
been added, and two dead-honses on a new and improved plan 
have been built at Gurdaspur and Batéla. Within the last 
two or three years also a large sum has been spent in providing 
accommodation for in-deor patients at all the ontlying dis- 
pensaries, so the arrangements for medical relief are tolerably 
satisfactory. A European midwife is also retained by the 
District Board in connection with the Dufferin Ford arrange- 
ments. 
Ecclesiastical, There is a small church at Gurdaspur capable of seating 
24 persons. No Chaplain is posted there, but the Chaplain of 
Amritear visits it periodically. A regular Chaplain is also 
stationed at Dalhousie, and ministers to the troops at Dalhousie 
and Balun and visits Bakloh. A church has lately been built 
at Dalhousie; and at Madhopnr there isa church which, though 
small, is, thanks to the officers. of the Canal Department, whia 
constructed the Bari Do4b Canal, o handsome building. This: 
has recently been placed under the Chaplain of Amritsar. 
Cantonments, Gurdispur was originally a cantonment and nothing else, 
and a regiment of Béngal Cavalry was stationed in the distriet. 
The troops were gradually withdrawn and now there are no. 
troops stationed in the district except those in the hills. At 
Sakloh there is a regiment of Gurkhas of two battalions, while 
at Balun (Dalhousie) is located a detachment of sick and” 
invalids, and drafts from several European Regiments are sent 
up during the hot weather, The strength of the garrison’ 
during the hot weather is abont 1,500. ‘These troops are under 
the command of the General Officer Commanding at Lahore. 


_Head-quarters of The Bari Dodb Canal which rons through the districtas far 
‘other Departmont.. down as Aliwal is under the charge of the Executive Engineer, 
Ist Division, stationed at Amritsar, the remaining portion is 

- under charge of the Executive Engineer, 2nd Division, whose 

sos basta are also at Amritsar. The Superintending Engi- 

neer of the Bari Dodb Canal has his head-quarters at Amritsar. 

The public buildings and the Pathankot and Dalhousie ronda 

are under the charge of the Executive Engineer, Provincial 

Branch, stationed at Amritsar, who is subordinate to the Superin- 

tending Engineer at Lahore. The telegraph lines of the Amrit- 
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sar and Pathankot Railway are under the charge of the Execn- Chapter 
tive Engineer, Railway Works st Amritsar, while the post Administr 
offices are under the control of the Superintendent of Post and . 
Offices at Amritsar. Finance. 
Tabla No. XXTX gives figures for the principal items and 5Statisties of land 
iene | revenue. 





——————— | the totals of land revenoe 
| | collections since 1868-69. The 
Sources of revenue. | 1899-90.) 1890-91. remaining items for 1889-90 
| and 1890-91 shown in the mar- 
gin. Table No. XXXI gives 
details of balances, remissions 
and’ agricaltural advances for 
the last nine years, ‘l'able No. 
XXX shows the amount of 
assigned Jand revenue, while 
Table No, XIV gives the areas 
upon which the present land 
revenue of the district is as- 
sessed. Farther details as to 
the basis, incidence and work- 
ing of the current settlement will be found below. 

The territorial transfers mentioned in Chapter IT, which Tho Regular Bet- 
occurred while the settlements were actually in progress, have “emente. 
made it difficult to trace the revenue history of the district. 
The summary settlement of the greater part of the area included 
inthe district was effected by Captain Lake, und the regular 
settlement was undertaken by Mr. R. H. Davies in the Bari Doab, 
Mr. Temple m the trans-Ravi tract, and Mr, Barnes in the portion 
of the Pathankot tahsil as first included in Kangra, Mr. Davies’ 
printed report of 1854 refera to two different tracts, Mr. 
Temple and Mr. Prinsep owing to causes explained in the E 
Shakargarh assessment report wrote no report at all, and this 
had to be done in 1859 by Mr. Cust as Commissioner of Amritsar, 
Another result of the territorial transfers was that in the 87 
estates transferred from Kangra, the ghumido, of 3,074 square 
yards based on the 514 kadam was used, while Mr. Davies 
worked with a ghumdao of 4,000 square yards obtained by a 60° 
kadam, and Mr, Temple used the 66° kadam giving a ghumdo 
equal to an acre. ‘The summary settlement figures, owing to 
the large number of fdgir estates left unassessed, ore not 
complote, and are not very important as the regular settlements 
were made so soon after annexation. 

Mr. Barnes as in Kangra assessed by talugas and not by 
assessment circles. Mr, Prinsep and Mr. Blyth working under 
the ordera of Mr. Temple and Mr. Davies, divided up their tracts 
into regular assessment circles, and worked very much on the 
éame lines as those on which present assessments sre conducted. 
The Government share of the produce was, however, taken as } 
instoad of 214 per cent. 

Mr. Barnes’ assessment covered the present Hill and Kandi 
circles of the Pathinkot tahsil, except seven small villages, He 
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lenses of gardons | 1,227 
nid proves, 


Fisherica sa 145 | 


Rerenne, fines and 1,410 
forfeitures, 
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raised the summary settlement revenue by 4 per cent., taking 


something off the hill estates and adding something on the 
Chakki villages. The assessment was sanctioned in 1855 for 
aterm ofs0 years from 1850. Elsewhere the summary settle- 
ment was moch reduced. The loss was actually heaviest in the 
Shakargarh tahsil, where, though Mr. Temple had cut down the 
assessment considerably, it had to be still further reduced as 
detailed in para. 15 of the assessment report owing to wide- 
spread objections raised by the people, and the ultimate result 
was a decrease of 15 per cent. 

In Chak Andar Mr. Temple practically retained the sum- 
mary settlement jamds, but his assessment was cut down by 10 
per cent., again before being sanctioned for both tracts in August 
1859 for a term of 10 years from kharif 1852, 

Mr. Davies reduced very heavily inthe rest of the Pathénkot 
tahsil, but much of this reduction was due to the levy of a 
separate rate on lands watered from the Hash and Bari Dotib 
systems, and to special allowances made for deterioration of some 
villages doe to the cutting off of their water supply by the works 
necessary for the latter canal. The gross reduction in land 


revenue hare amounted to JU per cent. Inthe Gurdéspur and 


Batala tahsils he also cut down the demand, and at the augges- 
tion of Mr, Raikes the Commissioner again revised hia proposals 
with the result of a total reduction of 16 per cent. inthe former 
and 14 per cent. in the latter. Something of this especially in 
Gurdispur must however be pnt down to the change in the 
system of levy of canal dues. This Regular settlement was also 
auctioned in August 1656 for aterm of 10 years from kharif 
1802. | 


The actua! revenue of the present district as assessed at the 


different Regular settlements was as follows. The figures for 
facility of comparison include the petty majis, which were left 
nnasséssed in most cases and which have now been assessed for 
account purposes at the village rates :— : 





Tha. 
Gardispor a aa see s+ «4,260,780 
0 th ae Siem bam = fie 4,11,922 
ee ED FEMr: ead ann Tt orm 3,258,029 
Pathinkot o a = we 244,407 
Total ve 14,123,088 

ies i - 





In Febroary 1862 the whole district, except the villages 
assessed by Mr. Barnes, was placed under revision of settlement 
under the personal supervision of Mr. BE, A, Prinsep, Settlement 
Commissioner, with Mr. J. EB. Lyall,as an Assistant Settloment 
Officer in Gurdaspur and Pathankot, and Rai Gopal Dis, as Extra 
Assistant Settlement Officerin Batila and Shakargarh. After 
the famine year of 1860, moreover, Mr, Rt. B. Egerton, as Deputy 


Commissioner, had already inspected most of the principal 


Shakargarh estates, and nected up proposala for revision 


: of 
assessment, Itis, therefore, a somewhat curious coincidence 


fie : r 
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, that no less than three successive Lieutenant-Governors of the 
Punjab, Sir R. H. Davies, Sir R. E. Egerton, and Sir J. B. Lyall, Administration 
aud a Governor of Bombay, Sir R. Temple, have all been directly Fi, a 





_ associated with the settlement of this district, 
Tt does not appear that there was any special reason for .The 1805 Rerision _ 
undertaking the Sortsion of settlement Bata | that the period Settlement, 

for which the Regular settlement was to ran had expired. 'The 
alterations in the boundaries of the G urdaspur and Batdla tahsils, 
| ° however, which occurred first at this time as referred to in 
Chapter I], were very unfortunate and have rendered it im- 
possible to utilize the assessment returns prepared. Mr, Lyall’s 
" inspection notes in the village note-books were full and complete 
and stiilin most cases accurately represent the condition of the 
estates. In the other tahsils, and especially in Shakargarh, 
however, many villages were never apparently fully inspected, or 
‘no notes were written up, while in Batéla and the portion of 
Gardaspur under Réi Gopél Dés, the notes by him and Mr. 
Prinsep are not satisfactory and were not apparently always 
based.on an intimate acquaintance with the estate under assess- 
ment, Noreport was ever submitted on this revision of assess- 
ment for reasons already known to Government and contained 
inthe Proceedings of the Punjab Government for 1872-73-74 
quoted in para. 2 of letter No. 103 of 26th January 1885, from 

Seek Secretary to Financial Commissioner, to the Officiatin 

Junior Secretary to Government. An acute controversy rag 

over the question whether the settlement should be sanctioned 

at all or whether it should only run for aterm of 10 years, but 

eventually on 7th November 1873 it was sanctioned for a term of 

20 years with effect from kharif 1865. The results of the re- 

assessment with the ultimate loss to Government are shown 
below :— | | 

5 S,80851 or 9 per ¢ 

See ey ct = SEE cee 

Bhakargnarh ea suk os «=O 1045 or 6 - 

Pathankot nos vere OOO LL, 


12,990,797 or 8 +, 





a 


The total revenue proposed has been given, including pro- 
gressive assessments which amounted to only Rs. 748, 3,019, 786 
and 1,422 in the different tahsils, respectively or Rs. 6,525 in all, 
and for facility of comparison in Pathinkot the 1872 revenue of 
the villages not assessed by Mr. Prinsep has also been added in. 

The Government demand was taken as half net assets which 
was calculated as one-sixth of the gross produce. 

To quote the letter mentioned above from Officiating Senior Roriow of the re 
Secretary, “ the conelusion arrived at by the Government of India sults of tho aasess- 
and by the Punjab Government, was that the assessment as a ™ent aps of the 
whole was unduly low, and that in particular the rates on wells aheet Fite a 
were inadequate in consequence, of an unsatisfactory method of = = | 
4xation based upon a particular economic theory.” ‘The main 


causes apparently assigned by Mr. Prinsep for his reductions 


"hs as rl 


~~ a af = - - - a @ - «= tebe Dee —————— 
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grees er V- wore in Gurddspur and Batéla an ovér-ostimate at the Regular 
Administration Settlement of the irrigating capacity of the wells, coupled with 
Fit, | a desire not to unduly tax the capital and industry involved in 
gigs the construction of these works. In the-canal villages some of 


Review of the re- 


‘ment and of the 


causes which pro- 
doced these regults, 


The Shahpur- 
Eandi Settlement. 
The Kahoowan | 


Fluctuating fsscas- 


Se 


the decrease was also due to an arrangement whereby he 
treated the land in its unirrigated aspect and cut off part of the 
former land revenue for transfer to the head of canal revenue. 
His actual deductions on this account were made in lump 
sums for each village, as obtained by a varying rate per acre 
on the irrigated area. These transfers however were apparently 
never actually made, for as soon as the settlement was con- 


cluded, the discussion commenced which eventuated in tha 


imposition on the ares irrigated in a given year of a canal 
water udvantage-rate varying-in proportion to the distapce of 
the tract from the head of the canal, and the average rainfall, 
being highest at Ie. 1-4-0 per acre in Pathinkot, and lowest in _ 
Gurddispur and Gatila at Re, 1-2-0 an acre. 

In Shakargarh the decrease was partly due to the same 
causes In the case of wells and to other local reasons, such as a 
desire to assess the Bharrari and frontier villages lightly; and 
to reduce the assessment on the former jégir villages of Raja 
Teja Singh. ‘The reasons have been explained in para, 47 of 
the report. 

In Pathankot special reductions were again given for injury 
caused to the water-supply of some estates by the Béri Dodb - 
Canal Works, and the new canal arrangements proposed also 
tended to cut down the former revenue. Speaking generally 
it may be stated that a full and cyen a high assessment was 
puton Sdrine soils and lands irrigated by private canals, while 
the well lands were let off very easily. 


The revised assessment worked easily and well generally, 
and the special cases in which suspensions and remissions were 
necessitated and the trifling extent to which coercive processes 
had to be resorted to are fully detailed in the assessment 
reports. 

In 1869, in connection with the measurements and revision 
of the Record of rights in the Kangra District, the Pathinkot 
villages which had been settled by Mr. Barnes in what was 
styled the Shahpur-Kandi tract with Dalhousie were placed 
under revision of records. Mr. Mackworth Young was firat 
appointed to the charge of the Settlement, and was sueceeded 
in October 1870 by Mr. Koc, who completed the operations by 
February 1875, and submitted a final report, which was sanctioned 
by Government in October 1876. ‘hese operations did not 
extend to a revision of the assessment, but included a complete 
and very accurate survey. 


Some 63 estates in the Dhaia-Chhambh and Chhambh 
Circles in Gurdaspur had been actually settled by Mr, Prinse 
se Peo ten years, and in October 1876 they wore plac 

under complete revision of Settlement. Mr, Lyall Settlement 
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Commissioner, assumed general charge of the operations with  °Bapter ¥- 
Sayad Hadayat Ali under him as Extra Assistant Settlement Administration 
Officer, The records and assessment were completely revised Finnnee. 
and, in addition to a fixed esessment on the secure portion one 
of the area, to meet the case of the great extension of the Ths Kahndwin Set. 
Kahnawiu-Chhambh, which had resulted from the heavy rainfal] Uement and Finotas 
of 1875-76 aided by increased percolation from the Bangar “78 Assesment, 
supplemented by the leakage from the Béri Dosh Canal, the . 
novel expedient of a system of ar assessment based on crop 
rates and fluctuating from year to year with the area actually 
under crop, was introduced into 37 of the estates, which 
were specially affected by the swamping. The Settlement 
‘Was sanctioned in 1880, for the same term as the remainder of 
the district from kharif 1878, and the crop rates actually used 
in the nrea under fluctuating ussessment, were finally sanctioned 
in letter No, 8, dated 13th J anuary 1883, from Under Secretary 
to Government, Punjab, as shown below — 

C Rs, 3, an acre where the Zébt; rate was Rs, 8, 

ane ; | 


Tey ditto ditto » Oe 
Rs, A. P. 
Rice, first year - 1 4 0 an acre, 
Rice, subsequent years tf BS Oe odes 
Other kharif crops I 4/0: - 
Habi crops ane l 4 0 A. 


The precedent so set was followed between the years 1879 
antl 1882, in the followifig 29 estates, where the system wag in- 
troduced under the supervision of Hadayut Ali, Extra Assistant 
Commissioner, by the demarcation of fluctuating Chaks on the 
165 maps and without a special revision of the records, 
——S=—E——_—_=_=__ i . = =———S— 
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54 " Ghorewaih, | 
Gard . Jalal pur. | 
bow it Lakbanpur. . 


7 Datarpur. : 
Bet Ravi... | Dehriwala. 

) Sabri -> | Badi-ul-zaman, | 
Maira Kiran...) Dakhtpur. | 
;| Nahi —.... | Bhojraj. 












145. | Maira Kiran... Bucha Xangal. 

148 rt Kotla Dacha Nangal. 

Tot Mn _ Gosal. 

155 ‘ Bhopar. | 

2h) “4 Miani Jhabelan. | 

S01 | Nabri «| Hania, | 

| TAHSIL BATALA. | 

ao) 427 | Maira Kiran...) Athwal 
2h) 426 * Dehr, 
=i | 416 | . | Dhilwan. | 
ZA) 428 | " Fattupnr. | 
20 | 415 ) * Koili Sarai Malli. | 


lt will thos be seen that the cabeeion history of the tr 
since annexation has not been uneventfal, and the subieabPuas 
been greatly complicated by the numerous territorial transfe 
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and re-ndjustments, and by the fact that the most important Chapter V- 
“eases Lowes the Nikesa, of Settlement of 1865, has never Administration:- 
een properly reported on. Certain petty transfers of estates ang 
from tahail to tahsil have occurred, but these have been already Finanee- 
noticed in the assessment reports, and itis hardly necessary to The KahniwinBet- 
cover the same ground again here, but it may be noted that in “ementand Pinetu- 
deference to the opinion of Colonel Lake the Batala tahsil was on “i “smeest 
Ist April 1867 attached to the Amritsar District. The urrange= 
ment did not work satisfactorily and it was re-transferred to 
thia district on Ist April 1869. - 
_ The history of the present Settlement is contained in the _ Necomat of Perea 
Final Report, which has recently been submitted by the Settle ma 
ment Officer, Mr. L. W. Dane, from which the foregoing account 
of the previons revenue history of the district has been taken. 
The Settlement commenced in November 1885, with Mr. 
It, M. Dane in charge of the operations, and a general revision 
of records and assessment was directed in Punjab Government 
Gazette Notification 42 of 24th Febroary 1886. Under the in- 
structions as modified by the Draft Settlement instructions pub- 
lished in 1888, the land revenue was not to exceed one-half of 
the share of the produce obtained by proprietors from tenanis, 
and in calenlating the value of this half net assets share, special 
atteution was to be paid to cash rents, where such existed, and 
to a rongh estimate of the value of the produce delivered, 
where grain reuts prevailed. Lands irrigated from a State 
Canal were to be assessed as unirrigated lands of similar quality 
and advantages. Mr. R. M. Dane, owing to ijl health 5 to 
take leave in October 1887, and Mr, I. W. Dane was appointed 
tothe charge of the Settlement and was responsible for the 
actual revision of records and assessments. The nomber of 
assessment circles were reduced as shown in the following 
paragraph extracted from the Assessment Keport :— | 


Taheil, Former circle, Present cirele, 
Gurdiepur ass 4 ie 20 6 
Batala fick baa ae an4 16 i] 
Bhakargarh  ... io “ 7 4 
Fat hin kot Pry non eee 9 G 
Total te a 53 20 


The arrangement was sanctioned in letter No. 30 of 3rd 
June 1888, from Senior Secretary to Financial Commissioner. 

In Gurdaspur and Batéila the circles are indentical, and are 
the following :— ; 

I Dhaia Det Bets.—Including a strip of high land just 
above theold high bank anda tract of varying 
width and ofsen swampy jast below this in the river 

valley. | 

II Bangor.—The rich high backbone of the Doib depend- 
ing on the rainfall! im the upper and eastern portion 
and on well-irrigation to the south and west. 

Ill Nahri,-—The tract irrigated by the Bari Doab Canal. 


Administration 


Account of present 
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# 
IV The Maira Kiran.—Or lighter western Bangar and the 
Kiran valley with its sourish saline clays aud swamps. 
V The Bet Beis.—Or fertile Beds valley. 

Tn Shakargharh the local divisions of the tahsil were 
followed in selecting as circlesthe Bharrari or broken upland 
downs, the Darp or fertile alluvial plain between these and the 
river villages, the Paintla or tract affected by the Ujh and the 
Ravi Bet. wig 

In Pathinkot also the division was easy in the Andar or 
delta of the Ujh and Ravi with its canal systems, the Ravi Bet, 
the Pathéuti or Badshahli Nahr villages, the Shah Nahr or 
Bari Dodb Caual irrigated tract, tho Kandi or sloping and 
broken ground below the hills, and the hill circle, containing 63 
villages in the hills, which could not be measured on the square 
system and the estatesof Dalhousie, Balon and Bakloh. In 
framing these circles care was taken to make the Patwaris’ 
circles coincide in order to facilitate statistical record in future. 
Soils were classified mainly in accordance with the Patwaris’ 
rules ; but, as the bulk of the district is unirrigated, the Barini 
class was divided into sub-classes to suit the varying conditions 
of the tract. In Batéla and Gurdispur the richer loamsa and 
clays were classed together and the lighter loams and sandy 
na formed a second class. A similar distinction was drawn 
in Shakargarh, where, however, d further line was drawn hetweon 
the arid uplands and the richer and moister deposita in river 
and torrent valleys and depressions. In Pathénkot in the hill 
and Kandi circles a classification based on the quality of crops 
grown and the number of harvests taken off the soil was adopted, 
in tho other 4 for assessment purposes all Barini soila were 
grouped together. 

The usual crop experiments were conducted over an area of 
5,704 acres during a period of 4 years and a report was submitted 
on prices current. The prices assumed indicated roughly-a rise 
of 95 per cent. over those adopted at 1865, which however were 
much lower than the actual ruling prices at the time even. — 


Tke measurements were conducted on the squate system, - 
except in the estates of Dallousic, Balun and Bakloh, and 53 of — 
the hill villages transferred from Kaéugra where squares could 
not be laid down and so the old maps based on the 57)” kadame 
were retwined. Elsewhero Cis-ltdvi the 60° kadam was used 
and the sides of the squares measured 1,000 feet. In Chak 
Andar and Shakargarh the 66° kadam was again used and the 
squares wero of 1,100 fect aside, As far as possible too the old 
internal field measurements were retained, but superfluous — 
survey numbers were reduced to the extent of 20 per. cent, the 
decrease being largest in the Hill Circle of the Pathinkot taheil. 

In particular all supersession of the ordinary revenue pro- 
cedore was avoided and the usual annual records were generally 
prepared. In Gurdaspur, Pathinkot and Shakargarh the de- 
tailed record of 1890-91 was adopted as the revised record of | 


, 
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rights. In Batéla, the measurement Jam fbandis of 1887-88 and cr 
1838-1880 were utilized, except in the case of 60 villages, where Chapter a 
changes had been very numerous, and so, a fresh detailed record Admin ion 
for 1589-90 had to be drawn out. The new assessment in ac- and 
cordance with the order of Government was duly shown in the Finance. 
revised records and special care was taken to prevent any injury Account of present 
to the rights of tenants classed originally as hereditary, who had Settlement. — 

not again acquired au oceupancy status at the revision of Mr. 

Prinsep’s entries made in 1870 by Kaim Ali, Exta Assistant Com- 

mnissioner. 

The nsnal assessment reports were submitted, which contain System of assess 
full details of the revenue rates adopted and the reasons for their ment followed. 
adoption,and the results have been summarized in the Final 
_Keport. The chief change of system introdaced was a return to 
acreage Chéhi rates in lieu of Mr. Prinsep'’s lamp abidna or == * 
water rate on wells, which of course shifted a good deal of the 
burden from the Barani soils on tothe well lands, as far ns the 
Government assessment was concerned, though in the Bach the 
people still showed a tendency to let the wells off easily and in 
some cases distributed by the former abidna system. 

_ ‘(Mie Government share of the produce was arithmetically - 
worked ont at 214 per cent. of the gross produce, but in the 
produce estimates to counteract a possible ovef-estimate of the 
outturn per acre, the fodder crops and the share of the straw 
taken by the owners were not included in the calculation of the 
valoe of this share. The following table summarizes the main 
guides for re-nssesament and the revenno rates adopted for each 
tuhsil :— 





sa Actanl 
en ante a Halfeash | ineidence of 
l Lert tinea, rent. Hevenue, 
Sede. ratoradopted. 








Ra, a. p. | He. A. Pp 
Gorddspur any err 15.2 11467 
ARRTR, Suoe Asef 
Shakargarh : 

Tathdnkot ae 
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4 6 207 
2 iL 199 





+ 0 112 10 














1t will be seen that where the cash rents were sufficiently 
numerous to furnish adequate datn,as in Batila and Gurdaspur, 
tlie assessment was well within the figure indicated by this guide, 
while in all cases it was kep! intentionally far below the results 
obtained from the produce estimates, ‘I'his was done in cotiee: 
quence of the special instrnetions of Government directing the 
imposition of a liberally light assessment, and because in a 
~ district like this, where most of the land 1s held by peasant 
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proprietors and small holdings are the rule, as will appear from 

the stntement given in Chapter IL, Section D, it ia practically 

inipossible to take any thing like a fall half assets share, af any 

margin of subsistence is to be left to the people at all. . : 
The actual results of the re-assessment are shown below 


of thore-assessment. from which it will be seen that the tendency has been to let 


off the upper portion of the tract easily and take more from the 
southern part of the district, which is in the hands of the 
better classes of agriculturists and which has made more progre eS 
in prosperity under British rule since the development of the 
tract by well-sinking, canal extension, and construction of roads 
and railways, and which also has not to contend with the same 
miverse climatic condition as the hill and snbmontane zones as 
n whole. 
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Batiln 15,09 8,85,725) 3,580,815) 55,037) 421,423) 4,77,000 

Shakargarh | 26,377) 2.94,.271) 3,10,648] 19,928) 9,593,292. 3,79,290 

Pathankot 14.983 1,095,144) 310,127 18,155) 2,179,008) 2.37, 103] 
Total ... ] 1,20,490,11,54,0065 12.83,525) 1.41.7 57 13,97,778/15,89, 563) 
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The actual rate of incidence per acre of cultivation with the 
rates at the Regular and Revised Settlements is shown below :— 


———_——— - 7" z — 








: | 


Tubail. | Regular, Revised. Present. 
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: : shi chief grounds for an enhancement may be summarised 
a3 [OLoOwWws -— . 

Increase in prices as assumed ) ,- — 

* for eument. } 95 per cent. 
» " Jn cultivation 3 s 
be inwella ... oo |) 
» mm Chéhi area one | a 
a in private canal area 3 ve 


‘. in population over 1868 4 Ji 
The merease in the revenue taken therefore is mainly due 
to re-casting of the revenue rates based upon a revision of esti- 
mates of prices and outturns per acre and the rise in cash rents, 
and that there has not been much real increase in cultivation, 


Chapter V: 
Administration 
and 


Finnocial resolia 
of the re-assegement. 


while o great deal of the increase in well-irrigation is dne to a* 


difference in the system of classification of soils, and the State 
Canal area has actually decreased by 31 per cent., owmg to the 
policy of sending the Biri Doib Canal water down to the more 
arid tracts further south. : 
The system of Huctuating asseesment has been retained in 
the case of the 37 villages in which it was introduced by Sir J. 
Lyall in 1878, and in the other 29 it has been set aside at the 
wish of the people and a fixed assessment announced, but power 
has been retained to reintroduce the fluctuating systemat any 
time should this be necessary ; and the revenue of these estates, 


_ except Athwalin Batdla with 92 other villages mainly in the Kiran 


valley in Gurdaspur, and Batila has been announced subject to 
revision whenever a detailed annual record is prepared for an 
estate. In this way it is hoped that the risk of any serions de- 
terioration in quality due to swamping or floods from the Ravi 
into the Kiran valley will be safe-guarded and the possibility 
of any great improvement in the condition of the villages from 
drainage works or protective embankments, now in contemplation 
or under construction, will be satisfactorily met. 

The assessments were introduced with effect from kharif 
1289 in Batdla kharif 1890 in Gurdaspur, rabi 1891 in Shakar- 


_ garh and kharif 1891 in Pathankot. There were only 6 appeals 


against the assessment out of 2,005 estates, and the new revenue 
has been collected with ease and without much friction, though 
two of the seasons since its announcement have been exception- 


ally poor, viz., rabi 1890 and kharif 1891. In the Bharrari in 


Shakargarh and Hill and Kandi Cireles in Pathankot, which are 
entirely dependent on the rainfall and are held by an improyi- 
dent set of poor Rajpits and semi-Ra)pit farmers, the working 
of the settlement will have to be watched with care during the 
first few years at any rate, and ready suspensions and even 
remissions should be granted in the event of a serions failure of 
two harvests in succession, such as nowseems probable, _ 

The assessment has under the orders of Government been 
announced in each case for a term of not less than twenty years, 
and the actual period will be settled when the orders on the 
Final Report are issued, | / 

i 


System of foctunt- 
ing and qvadrennia 
revision of paca. 
ment. 


Period of Settle- 
ment and working 
of assessment. . 
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The areas upon which the revenne is collected are shown in | 


Table No. XIV; while Table No. XXIX shows the actual re- 
venue for the last 9 years. ‘lhe statistics given in the following 
tables throw some light upon’ the working of the former Settle- 


Period of Settle: ment. ‘The current demand has only just come into force :— 
sat and. .eotking Table No. XXXI.—Balances, remission and tukavt advances, 


Installments. 


Di-allavian rules. 


Tables No. XXXU and XXXII A.—Sales nnd mortgages of 
land, and Table No. XAXXITI.—Registration. 

The revenue is paid in the following instalments, as it was 
considered desirable to have only one Habi instalment instead 
of two to prevent the risk of impecunions headmen collecting 
the whole revenue with the first instalment and misappropriat- 
ing part of it for their own purposes. Kharif 1éth December and 


‘loth February in equal proportion and Rabi 20th J une, except 


in Pathéiukot, where 25th June bas been fixed. The proportion 
of revenue paid in each harvest is shown below :— 


a 
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Where the proportion is other than one-half in each har- 
vest the villages are usually rice growing estates, -in which of 
course the kharif harvest is much the more valuable. In the 
three estates entirely owned by Government, Nahr ka Bir, Balun 
and Bakloh, there is no assessment; and in Dalhonsie to suit 
the convenience of the proprietors of the Municipal Aommittee, 
to whom the revenue is assigned, the revenue instalments have 
been fixed as follows :—kharif 15th October one-half and rabi- 
15th July one-half, 


In the case of increment by river action the land is assessed 
at uniform rates for each tahsflin the case of the main rivers 
according to the quality of the soil as determined by the crops 
grown, while in the cnse of decrement the assessment is altered 
according to the actual rate charged npon each field lost, The 
sscssment of lands situated along the Chakki was governed by 
the 10 per cent, rule, but this has recently been abolished and 
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the ordinary rales prevail there also. When a well is swept — 
away or rendered useless by the action of the river, the land Administration 
attached to itis assessed at Murini rates. Similar assessments BF ae 
of lands affected by torrent action are made, but in this case the | 
lands thrown up are assessed at the whole or half of the villag : | 
rates gosorting to the quality of the crop grown, while the ad asc! sacic 
justment of assessment is usually only made every fourth year 
when the estate comes under special attestation. The rates at 
present in force on the main rivers are the following :—~_ 










iWoene 66" eabanl Wace GO” KavaM) 


Wiene 71" 
if CRED, Id CaED, 


KiADAM Le Caer ~ 








Rate, Crops. 


Por kanil. 
Ver Kanal 





Low .,. Land-sown with 
; * | poor rice, paul- 
fea, linsewd, 





Fall .,. |Land sown with} | (Oo 3 G@ Lis OO 3 

| other cropa| | 
and all Jani | 
hearing two 
crops in ono 





The question of riparian custom has been already noticed 
in Chapter ITT. | P 
Table No. XXX shows the number of villages, parts of Pern dai 
villages nnd plots and the area of land, of which the revenne is | 
assigned, the amount of that revenue, the period of assignment 
and the number of assignees for each tahsil os the figures stood 
in 1890-91, and the following 18 a short account of the principal 
grants now outstanding. 
The Darbir Sahib of Amritsar holds an assignment of 
Its, 4,280 in Kasdlpor and Talwandi Bharth in Batila, Nanowal 
Khord-and Nanowal Kalin in Gurdaspur, and with the Akal 
Bunga, Narainpur in Pathinkot. The Dera Nanak Darbar 
Sahib enjoys a grant vf Ks, 2,077 in Qila Natha Singh and 
Kamélpur in Gurdaspur. ‘he Akhara of Gian Dis in Amritsar 
derives Rs. 1,022 from Piro Shah and Bhoman in Batéla, but 
the institution is not properly kept ‘nnd the Manager has been 
warned. ‘The Tahli Sahibshrine at Dera Nanak holds Rs. 989 
in Chachridla in Bataéla. Mahant Bralimannnd Udasi of Naina- 
kot receives Its. 614 from Ghanwal and Sogiin in Shakargarh. 
These are the leading Sikh shrines, and the following Vairagi 
- institutions also enjoy jagirs. 
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Mahant Brahm Dis of Pindori receives Rs. 2,124 in 
Jattowal, Bhagwinpur Dakhla, Maharéjpur, Thakarwél and 
Kesho Kalal in Gurdéspor, and the first four villages are owned 
by the shrine. He ‘lea holds half of Lahri Mahantin in 
Pathinkot. | 

The Dhidnpur shrine has an assignment of the revenue, 
Hs. 1,309, of its own estates in Dhifmpur and Sangtiwal in 
Batila. 

Mahant Dharm Dis of Dhamtal in Kangra holds in this 
district Kg. 855 in Jindri, Maira Mahantén, Rarra, Dhéki, Deli 
Changan, Panjaur and |hadwil. 7 

the only important Mubammadan grants are that of 
Rs. 76 to the shrine of Badr-ud-din Baghdadi in Massimidn in 
Batéla, that of Rs. 806 in Hasinpur Kalin to the Bukhari 
Bayads of Batila as custodians of the tombs of Manj Darya and 
Shahib-nd-din Nahra, and the grant of Rs, 713 to Shahdb-nd- 
din, the head of the Kot Mién Sahib shrine in Gurdaspur. 

The Jogi Mahant of Jakhbar in Path(nkot holds his own 
Village Rs 445 in jaghir. 

The following are the principal personal grants to religions 
characters, 

Bhat Nand Gopal of Lahore receives Rs. 1,933, from Wila 
Teja and Niko Sarat in Batéla, and the Gurdispur Mahants 
have a grant of Rs. $34, in Gurddspor, Halle and Aujla. Hardet 
Singh and Kizhan Singh and other Sodhis of Anandpur in - 
Hoshiarpur enjoy ajéghir of Ns. 1,929 in dhebkara, ‘hathe, 
Kahna, Jogar, Chitti Naurangpur, Panwén, Bhago Kanwin 
Balepindi in Gurdispur, and Bheri Kalin, Danauri, Han, Katarian 
and Hakla in Shakargarh. Sodhi Nihil Singh of the same 
place held a grautof Rs. 13901 in Jhabkara and Maheshpur 
in Gurdispnr, but ho died on 29th November 1891, Mén 
Singh and Atma Singh, Sodhis of Lahore, get Re. 1,209 from 
Doburji and Gandhapur in Gurdispur, Dhesian in Batdla and 
dhandpur and Lahri Gujréin in Pathankot; revenne Hs. 1 44, 
are held by the Granthis of Triloknéth in Kangra, a foundation 
of Sardar Lahna Singh, Majithia. 

The leading fami!y grants are as followa:— 

Thakur Harkishan §i ngh, grandson of Riija Sir Sahib Dial 
of Kishankot receives Rs. 7,357 a year from ten villages near 
Sirigovindpur. Sardér Bir Singh of Mukeriin holds 4,626 
in Thikriwala, Kot Todar Mal, Bagal and Galarian in Gurdéspur, 
sardir Hichpal Singh of Bhagowéla holds Dalam, Malakpur, 
Bhagowala in Batals, and Amargarh, Shahpur, Khanowéla 
Shakri, and Diéduwala® in Gurdispur Rs, 3,656. Sardir Dial 
Singh, Majithi4, receives Rs. 3,555, from Mirza Jén in Batala 
and Dininagar in Gurdaspur, Surdira Ishar Singh and Jiwan 
Bingh Bhagga hold Burj Arain and Dulowél in Batala, 
and Gajju Ghazi in Gurdaspur Ks, 1,418, Bacawa Singh of 
Noushahra Nangel m Amritsar holds Rs. 1,446 in Bhatoia, 
Pakho Chak and Mén Nangal in Pathéukot, and Arur Singh 
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of the same family receives Rs. 1,121 in Man Nangal, Chapter v. a 
Bhaironpur, Sharaf Chak, Hayati Chak, Sherpur, Gidarpur, Administration 
Salowal and Malkana, all in Pathankot. Sardér Tara Singh of ati 

the Khundeh family has an assignment of Rs, 877 from Zatiarwal Finanoe- 

in Gurdaspur. Raja Indar Deo of Akhrota holds that village Assignments of 
Rs. 762, and Sardir Harnam Sinch and others of the Veglia 's™4 revenue. 

family receive Its. 477 from Kotli Mughlan, Kboba, Targarh 

Gobindsar and Gohotarin Lahiri all in Pathdnkot. 

Table No. XVII shows the area andincome of Government , Goverment 
estates; Table No. XVIII gives figure for forests under the lands, foreaia 2. 
Forest Department, while Table No. XTX shows the area of land 
seqnired by Government for public purposes. The forests have 
already been noticed at puge 53 and the Nazdl property at page 
82. The following sketch of Government rights in land in the 
Shabpur Kandi tract, which includes the main forests of the 
district is taken from Mr. Koe’s report on his revision of the 
Settlement records of that tract. 

‘No land has been inherited by Government from the Sikhs Government has 
in proprietary right. Atthe Regular Settlement, and alzo at the 9 proprictary right 
lievente Survey, the whole of the land was included in the?" 
boundary of some particular village. In the Settlement record 
the only assertion of the Government right was the entry which 
declared chil trees to be the property of Government This probably 
included such trees even when they grew in cultivated land, — 


But beyond its right to chil trees the Government possessea Right to producs 


‘in the Shahpur Kandi tract considerable interest in the produce Ses 


of the waste lands generally, and in grazing. Its interest in the 

latter will be explained hereafter. 1ts interest in the produce 

of the waste ldnds is derived from the “rules for the mangement 

of hill forest,” drawn up by the Punjab Government in 1853, 

and sanctioned bt the Governor-General in Council, as intimated 

by the Supreme Government letter No. 1789, dated 2lst May Circular of 1855. 
1855, to the Ponjab Government. ‘hese rules were rather 

vague and general ; it was left to Commissioners to draw up, for 

tho sanction of the Local Government, detailed rules adapted to 

the special circumstances of their several divisions. Such a set of 

rules for the Jullundur Division, of which this tract then formed Rules framed by - 
part, was drawn up ty the Commissioner, and sanctioned by the Commissioner in 
Feat Government by its letter No. 226, dated 25th Jannary 1859-60. 

1859, In this letter the orders of Government were conveyed 

on one or two doubtful points, and the Commissioner was in- 

structed to have the rules thus sanctioned, formally drawn up and 

promulgated. He ke did so, and forwarded them t+ 

the Deputy Commissioner of Kangra with his No, 417—83, dated 

22nd February 1869. 


The basis of these rules was the principle that the land prising sess 
belonged to the saminddrs ; that they were entitled to free grazing Of ese mule, 
without any rostriction, except the right of Government to cluse 

one-third of the waste for conservancy purposes as long as it 


thought necessary ; that they were entitled to all the producg 
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of the forest they required for their lond fide own use, to the 
inferior produce gratis, to the superior trees at the nominal price 
of four annas a tree ; that the remainder of the produce ‘certainly 
all the superior trees and probably also the inferior ones) was 


at the disposal cf Government; but in order to interest the. 


people in conservancy, and to content them with the new 
arrangements, they were to receive one-fourth of the income 
obtained by Government from its interest in the forests ; In return 
forthis the lambardar, patmiri, and Village rukha, or forester were 
to render certain services. 

These rules formed the basis of forest management, even 
after the transfer of the Shahpur Kandi tract to Gurdaspur ; 
they are constantly referred to in official correspondence as 
defining the respéctive rights of Government and the zamindérs. 
But just aswas the case in the Hoshiirpur district, their full 
effect was gradualiy lost sight of, and it came to be considered 
that the District Officor managed the forests rather in his general 
executive capacity than by virtue of any precise rules: ORS eesin 
a distinct legal authority, The consequence was that many 
disputes and difficulties arose. 

It was at first anticipated that all these would be authorita- 
tively settled by Government. Mr. Lyall had recently been 
enigaged in a revision of the records of the Kangra district, and 
he had proposed certain changes in the old Forest rules ; and in 
his No. 1775, dated 25th March 1869, the Secretary to the 
Financial Commissioner intimated that when these had been 
sanctioned by Government, they would be considered applicable 
to the Shihpur Kandi tract. ‘These orders were not passed, and 
in the meantime the Punjab Laws Act had nade « considerable 
difference in the legal aspects of the case. The Financial Com- 
missioner (in his Secretary's No. 6068, dated 21st August 1872, 
to the Commissioner, Amritsar, held that this Act repealed the 
rules drawn up by the Commissioner of the Division, leaving as 
oe = basis of conservancy the Circular of 1855 and Act VII 

ji, # 


When Mr. Young was entrusted with the task of revisin; 
the Shibpur Kandi records, it was much hoped that he woulc 
be able to effect a satisfactory settlement of all forest questions. 
On his appointment, instructions were issued by the Settlement 
Commissioner, enjoining the principle of completely separating 
the rights of the Government and the caminddrs ; lands already 
belonging to Government were to be caref ully demarcated and 
left in possession of the Forest Department; other villages were 
to be classified as containing—I1, superior trees and brush-wood 
in tracts that could be easily demarcated ; 2, brush-wood similar- 


ly situated ; 3, 0 little brush-wood that scarcely anything could 


be taken by Government. he direction about tracts already in 
possession of Government was issued under © misapprehension 


of the actnal state of the case, forno such tracta exist, As has 


already been stated, the whole of the land belongs to the zamin- 
dare, and the right of Government to forest pre uce is the same 


. if 
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, throughout the entire tract. All that conld be done was to pene | 
prepare maps of the whole country, and then to consult with the Administration 
orest Department abont effecting a demarcation. rien 
_ This was done. Inthe Hoshiarpur district, the conservancy aot 
rules of which were identical with those of Shélipur Kandi, a _ ¢marcation im- 
very satisfactory demarcation had been almost completed in the Beene 
heginning of 1871 onthe principle of securing to Government 
theabsolute property ia certain tracts, and, in return for this, 
granting large concessions to the saminddrs in other tracts. It 
was hoped that a similar principle might. be carried out in Shéh- 
pur Kandi. But when, at the end of November 1871 » the Forest 
and Settlement Officers went over the country, they found such 
a demarcation as had been effected in Hoshiarpur to be impossi- 
ble. The extent of the cultivation, as compared with the waste 
land, was so great that in the great majority of cases little or 
none of the latter could have been taken by Government, And 
even in those villages where the waste was tolerably extensive, 
1b Was 80 cut up with small scattered patches of cultivation that 
it would have been almost hopeless to endeavour to induce the 
s#mindaéré to voluntarily surrender any considerable tract on any 
terms, and, even if their objections had been overcome, sach 
large sums would liaye had to be paid for compensation that the 
arrangement could scarcely have been a favourable one for 
Government. The officers were therefore compelled to abandon 
allidea of a separate demarcation of Government and village 
lands, and all that they conld propose was thatthe old rules 
should be maintained with some slight modifications in favour of 
the saminddrs, These proposals were submitted to the Financial 
Commissioner and the Conservator of Forests. But it was con- 
sidered that the prospect of inaintaining any efficient con servancy 
in this tract was so swall that it was useless to lay down any 
fresh ruleson the anbject. On the other hand, a demarcation, 
similar to that effected in Hoshiarpur, was then in progress in 
the oe peri parganch of Nurpur, and, until this was completed, 
it would have been very inexpedient to make concessions in 
Shahpur Kandi, which could not be granted elsewhere. The 
forest question in this tract therefore remained as before till the 
conclusion of the Nuirpur operations. . 


The Government interest in grazing in Shahpur Kandi con- Grazing dues. 
sists of its right to levy a fee of two rupees per hundred on the 
flocks brought by the Gaddis (a full account of these men, and 
of their cnstoms, is given by Mr. Barnes in para, 28] of hia 
Kangra Settlement Report) to graze in the low hills during the 
winter months, This fee was not levied by Government direct, 
bat farmed toa man of local influence who was known as the 
ban wazir, The contract was always held by the former kofwial, 
now caildar,and atthe Regular Settlement it was granted to 
him for a yearly payment of Rs. 468. The penn of the grant 
seems to have been rather indefinite; originally it was made for 
the term of Settlement, but before it was finally given over to 
him, this period was changed to one of five years. It was re. 

u 
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newed on two subsequent occasions for a similar period, but ins 


1867 it was determined to sell it annually tothe highest bidder. 
lt continued, however, to be bought by the zailddr; and in 1872 
it Was granted to him for the term of Settlement at an annual 
payment of Rs, 550, on condition that the lease “should not in 
any way interfere with the introduction of ony arrangements 
that might hereafter be considered necessary for the conser- 
yancy of the forests of the tract in question.” 


The vexed question of these Shilpur Kandi forests has not 
been disposed of yet. In 1881 Mr. Crommelin Brown was 
deputed to inquire into the matter. He was sueceeded hy 
Mr. R. M. Dane, and finally Mr. Anderson madearegular forest 
Settlement which was reported for the orders of Government in 
1885. At the present settlement the forest and grazing mghts 
of the people have not been taken into consideration in fixin 
the assessment, bot it is hoped that no further charge will be 
made by Goverument on account of the minor rights at any 
rate. 

A detailed description of this canal with the history of its 
construction is given in the provincial volome of this Gazetteer. 
The canal gross income of Gurddspar fur the Inst six years is 
given in the table below. ; 


The water (occupier’s) rates, from which the main part of in- 
come is derived, were assessed at the following rates per acre :— 
For fow— 


Ra. A. P.. 

CLASS J.—(Sngarcane) ... ma . 6 0 OO 
= Ii.— (Rice and purdena) ... » £12 0 
a IlL.—(Soaniley crope) . 6 O 
ms 1V.—/( Lp, ) . 1 8 oO 
For single watering on fallow ,., . O11 0 


. For lift—one-half the above rates, 


These rates came into force in 187-71. The old rates were 
uniform for all crops :— 


Ba, A. P. 
For flow » + OG & 
bE lift wee td ] a + 


The average of the new rate did not in practice materi- 
ally differ from that obtained by the old rate. 


In 1891, howaver, from the kharif harvest of that year a 
radical change of system was intruduced, and in lien of the 
former system of an occupiers rateon crops and o water- 
edvexiege rate on jand receiving canal water a consolidated 
oceupier's rate, representing ibd ae Sat average ofthe two rates, 
was imposed under Punjab Gazette Notification No, 2621. of i0th 
June 1891, and the levy of the water-advantage rate waa dis- 
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Soneawad, The seale of the present occupier’s ratejs shown 
below :— 








= A 
| | He. A, P, 
T.—Sngarcane and waterouts ... bs ie «| # 1°O by orop. 
It.—Rice , 4 | 6 O10 os 
+ 8 S gardens and 
tables, melona. orchards ‘bh 
half-year and 


IV.—Dyes, fibres, oil, seeds, all rabi crops, except | $ 12 6 by ie 
frm and mossnr. 

V.—All kharif crops not specified above. “Rabi crops 
of cram nocd mngenr. All fodder crope Bae 
VIL—Special rates which may be made applicable to 

chansela selected by Local Government, Bingle 
= Watering followed by a rabi crop, 
VIL—Single watering pot followed by acrop. Crops|1 0 @ oach waler- 
grown on the wadh of o previous cropa, | ing and by 
crop, 


i 

| 

: } 

lL—rchanis, gardens, tobacco, poppy, droge, vege- 


———_ Eee eee 


Se 








+R iS 
Half the above rates are charged for lift irrigation. The 
calculations are based on the local unit of measurement, thie 
kanil of the 60" kudam choin. 

In the Gurdaspur district, except in partof Batala, water 
is now only given for the kharif harvest, and in consideration 
of this and the fact that canal irrigation jing been cut down 
from 51,656 acres at settlement to 55,790 acres in 189]. ao special 
Wahri rate in addition to the dry assessment has been levied in 
this district at the recent settlement— 

————————- eee 62-0 es SSS — 


| Water-nad- 
Yahtore rate! 














Na, Ka, 
1877-78 Ba Bae ae fem a 414 b2,370 
1s75-70) _ os sts cae. | 20 vik A410 
1870 su ant eee sis a BU,729 122.738 
1550-81 aie is =i ont 27,442 125,103 
188] -#z ms its oe i 26,016 1,!7,654 
1852-85 zt AFA a ai P5857 1,14,348 
TSK er ie 7 29,057 110,120 
1S84-55 aaa Bae ood aah Ud | 1 24,008) 
IBSS-86 vo = 7 ae 28,085 1,11 ,400 
1sHii-A7 ay a es ht 24 tT 1,01,075 
IS87-Es sei as “it pe SU,0a 143,502 
‘18-80 = ea Te sce | oH LB 135,043 
TRRED0 oe ie sii Saf 4,776 133,011 
1590-01 swe een te ia *9,730 147,151 
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TOWNS, MUNICIPALITIES AND CANTONMENTS. 


Chapter VI. At the censns of 1881, all places possessing more than 5,000 
Townt.. Munici- inhabitants, all municipalities and all head-quarters of districts 
palities and aud military posts were classed os towns. Under this rule, the 








. tonments- following places were returned as the towns of the Gurdaspur 
General statistics Hstrict :— 
of towns. i Se ee 
Tahal, Town. l'ersona.| Males. |Pemales, 

















Dindcagar ass 5,582 | 
: Kalanour ies 4,062 
ted acs Gurdaspur oe 4,706 
| Babrampur =. 2,582 
Bataila 24,251 
| Dera Nanak... iy hath 
By - Srigobindpur ... 4,247 
|| Fatebgarh 4,078 
| Sukha Chak 3.955 
Shakargarh ... Darimin ... 1,615 | 
Nainakot 1452 
Sujanpur eve 6,000 
| Pathinkot ee Ath 
Narot i. a, 706 | 
Pathankot... 
Dalhousie Pm 1,610 
Bakloh ... 1,479 
Shahpur 1.258 
Total «mn | 51,862 
es ee ee 
Municipalities In 1886, kowever, the Municipalities at Babrampur, Fateh- 


and Cantooments, garh, Sukhu Chak, Darmin, Nainakot, Narot and Shahpar came 
under reduetion, and at the 1891 census they were not specially 


‘ 
. 
. 
“pie, 
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treated, so the total urban popniation was reduced to 68,296 per- Chapter VI 


' gona, $7,189 males and 31,107 females in 1991, As, however, they Towns, Munici- 


- 


are really small towns rather than agricultural villages, the ¢ cmb = 
detailed figures regarding thent quoted in the foregoing table ~ nments- 
have been retained. It is also probable that most of them, Municipalities 
except Darmin and Shahpur, will shartly be raised to the statug 4 Cantonments. 
of notified areas under Chapter XI of the new Municipal Act, as 

they certainly stand in need of special conservancy arrangemen te. 

It has been proposed also to extend the provisions of this chapter 

five other minor towns also, vir., Kanjrar, Shakargrh, Dharam- 

kot Randhawa and’ Dharamkot Bagga. The early history of 


the more ancient towns has already heen given in Chapter II. 
With the exception of Dalhousie, which belongs to the Ist class, 


all the existing municipalities are of the 2nd class. 

The distribution by religion of the population of the towns 
and the number cf houses in each are shown in Table No. XLII, 
while farther particulara will be found in the Census Report in 
Table No. XIX and its appendix and Table XA. The remainder 
of this chapter consists of 4 detailed description of each town, 
with a brief notice of its history, the increase and decrease of its 

pulation, its commerce, manufactares, Municipal government, 


institutionsand public buildings ; anid statisticsof birthsand deaths, 


trade and manufactures, wherever figures are available, 


Pepulation 5,454.—This town is situated at the junction of Dindnagar. 
the ‘T'rimmu ferry und Narot roads with the Amritsar-Pathan- 
kot road, 8 miles north of Gurdaspur, and derives its name from 
Adiua Beg, the opponent of the Sikks in 1752. It waa formerly 
the head-quarters of the district, which were subsequently 
removed to Gurdaspur. The town, which is in 2» flourishing 
state, contains soveral brick-built houses, and ia the centre of 


the local trade in country produce. It containa a fine burj or 


round tower, the property of Sirdér Dyal Singh, Majithia, who 
ia the chief proprietor and jagirdar. Outside the town have 
boen built a police station, a fine sarai and a dispensary; while 
the Manicipal Committee occupy an old Sikh building which 
was formerly used aa a taheil, and abdrideri serves the purpose 
of a rest-honse.. There is an aunnal cattle fair daring the 
Dusernh festival, which is held on the site of an old garden near 
the Railway station. This is known as the Berian Bagh from 
the number of old ber trees in it, which are extensively lopped 
for the lac industry. It is recorded as the common of the 
town and made over for managemeut to Sirdar Dyal Singh, 
Majithia, jégirdir and chief headman of the estate. No 
encroachments on it are allowed, and in the interest of the town 
and fair, care should be taken to see that all soch attempts are 
strictly checked. The farr will in future be held in March, and 
it is proposed to add a small horse show. Itis rather donbtfal 
if the change of date will suit the traders, who bring up large herds 
of young buffaloes from the sonthern Panjab nnd Rajpitana nt 
present. There ia a bazar and a grain market. In Sikh times 
it wasa favourite summer resort. The Hasli flowed close by, 


wb 


| 
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é 
and barddaries were built on its banks in the middle of shady 


* mango groves, Bathing ghats used to extend along ita banks, 


but these have been abolished since the absorption of the Hasli 
in the Béri Dofb Cenal, and the inhabitants have to content 
themselvea with « bath in one of the tanks wiich are fed by the 
canal, The site is said tobe unhealthy and feverish, It is 
surrounded by a kaché wall. The municipal income for the last 
few years is shown in Table No. XLV, and is derived from 
——SS Tah rica Ti RSl octrol eblaeste? all 
oods brought into 

Females. ie town. Toi and 
shawl weaving and 








Limite of enumer-| Year of 


| 
ation. census, | | eons. Males. 





| 





| embroidery ara the 

1868 | 7,622 4154 | 3.408 chief local indus- 

Whol. town .., | | | tries. ‘The popula- 
acct] tassel Sacated| ete lian, a5 ascertained 


i 
——==——————= — | 











ji | at the enumeration 

(| 1808] 7,682) 4. | .. | of 1868, 1875, 1881 

|| 1876] ooze]. | .. | #md 1881, is shown 

Municipal limita | in the margin. It 


| 1851 | 6,580) ... 2 is difficult to ascer- 
.| tain the precise 


1601 b+64 (2 870 2.6 area a , 
L are O7e Sette within which 





1865 was taken. The figures for the popnlation within municipal 
limits according to thé census of 1868, area taken from-t a 
published tables of the census of 1875; but it was noted at the 
time that their accuracy was in many cases donbtfal, Tho 
constitution of the population by religion and the number of 
occupied houses are shown in Table No. XLIL. Details of sex 
will be found in Tabla No. XX of the census Report of 189], 
No separate statistics of births and deaths are available, 


The Municipal Committee consists of nine members, of whom 
the District Inspector of Schools and Naib-Tohsildér are ez- 
officio, one is nominated by Government, and six are elected by tha 
voters of the electoral Wards into which the town has ‘been 
divided. Raja Indardeo is the President. | 


An old town situated on the Kiran stream, 14 miles west 
of Gurdaspar ; the population according to census taken in 1301 
145,256. It ia historically interesting as the spot where Akbar 
received the news of his father’s death and ascended the 
imperial throne. The Takht on which Akbar was crowned is 
still in existence. It is a masonry platform ina garden outside 
the town. The town is chiefly oceupied by Mahammadans and 


' is In adecayed state. Ontside the walls and along the banks 


of the Kiran are the remsing of several handsome mosques and 
shrines; one bathing place was espectally reaorted to by women 
as beneficial against miscarrings. Of late years the Ravi epills 
have increased the waters of the Kiran, anid submerged mach 
land. There is a Thina, sarai, school-house, post offices, dis- 


pensary and Municipal Committee houss, 
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The municipal income for the last few yearsis shown in Table 

- Seas No. XLY, and 18 

F a ery | derived from octroi 
ine Sa Rta ty | Persona. Halos. |Feomalss. which is Jevied on 
| | all articles brought 

al into the town, The 

1868 6,121 | 3,184 | 2,937 | principal local in- 
dustry is the weav- 
ingofcountry 
cloth. The popu- 


lation as ascertain- 















— — 








Whole town ey | ! 
1881 | 4962/2592 | 2,370 


—_—_— ee FEE — ee 





fi 1868; ois] .. | 


. ed at the enumera- 

1875 6,051 = s tions of 1868, 1875, 

Municipal limita { | | 188] and 1891 is 
1851 | 459062) ... es shown in the mar- 


L) 1801 | 5,286 / 2073) 26:3) 81 
mr | A 


The constitution of the population by religion and the 
number of occapied houses are shown in Table No. XLILI. 
Details of sex will be found in Table XX of the Census Report of 
1891. -No statistics of births or deaths are ayailablo, 


The Municipal Committee consists of nine members, one 
 ex-officto the District Inspector of Schools and two others nomi- 
nated, and six are elected by the general body of voters. Mun- 
shi Muréd Ali, a retired Tahsildar, isthe President. _ 


The town of Gurdaspur lies in latitude $2° 9! 40". longitude 
75°27, and contains a population of 5,857 souls according to 
the conens of 1891. It is situated on the elevated aes mh 
between the Rivi and Beis, +4 iniles north-east of Amritsar on 
the Pathinkot road, and was selected as the head-quarters of the 
district in 1802 on account of its central and elevated position. 'The 
place, which was formerly a village, has grown up toa small 
thriving town within the last few years. The present civil station 
was taken up originally as a cantonment and formed a regular 
quadrangle. Since the withdrawal of the Bengal Cavalry Regi- 
ment, part of the old cantonment land has been returned to the 
zamindirs, and another part is regularly leased for cultivation. 
The town is encompassed by a circular road, planted with a row 
of shady trees on either side. The streets are, as a rolo, well 
payne: though many ofthem are narrow and crooked. Tho 

rainnge and sanitary arrangements are fairly good. There are 
no bnildings of antiquarian or architectural interest in the town, 
wan the darbir of the mahants, where there iaan unroofed 
arcade which, when shaken by a man standing on the top of the 
wall, distinctly oscillates, | 


The civil station is about a mile from the town, while the 
jail, police barrack, kachery, and treasury, are situate midway 
between the two. 
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‘The following historical facts, extracted from Cunningham’s -- 
history of the Bixhs, will be found interesting »— 

“Doring the commotions which followed the Emperor — 
Bahadar Shih in 1712, the Sikhs under Banda, whohad been 
appointed their leader by Guru Gobind Singh, became united 
and formidable, and built for themsslves a considerable fort 
named Gurddspur* between the Beas and Ravi. Banda, at first 
successful against the army of the emperor, was finally defeat- 
ed, after a fierce resistance, by Abdul Samad Khan,a Torani 
noble, who had been sent by the emperor to assume the command 
in the Panjab. The success was followed up, and Banda retreat- 

‘ed from fort to fort, fighting vahantly and inflicting heavy losses 
on his victors, but he was at length compelled to shelter himself 
in the fort of Gurddspur. He was closely besieged, nothin, 
could be conveyed to him from without, and after consuming all 
his provisions, and eating horses, asses and even the forbidden 
ox, he was reduced to submit. A lundred Sikhs were put to 
death daily, and Banda’ himself was marched to Delhi with 
ignominy, and there put to death with torture. The remnant 
of the Sikhs had to seek a refuge in the hills and woods, and 
they are scarcely heard of again in history for the period of a 
generation,” 
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fhe population of the civil lines, which lie beyond 
municipal limits, was 198 in 1881 and 702 in 1891. The 


“It now containa a monastery of Barsut Brahmans, wh 
of the “kh modes and tenots, but it is a question ghadiee ‘ 
at Lohgarh about 6 miles to the north of Gurdiepur, to: 
points as Banda's stronghold. 
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Deputy Commissioner wrote as follows in the District Report on 


the census of 188] regarding the increase of populaton:— 
“Gurdaspur, being the head-quarters of the district, is daily 
growing in importance. Some years ago it was a new village 

Ut of mud houses, Now it contains a fair number of 
brick-built houses, besides the usual Government offices.” 
The constitution of the population by religion and the 


number of eccupied houses are shown in Table No. XLIII. 


Details of sex will be fonnd in Table No. AX of the Census 
Heport of 1891. The statistics of births and deaths are given in 
Tahle No. ALIYV. , 


The increase during the Jast decennial period has been very 


large, and the bazir presentsa very Hourishing rainy ‘ 


owing tothe large three storied buildings constructed by the 
leading pleadera of the place, who are apparently driving a very 
thriving trade. 


The municipality of Gurdaspur was first conatituted in 1867, 
and isa municipality of the 2nd class. The Committee consists 
of six elected, one nominated, and two ex-officio members, the 
Civil Surgeon and District Inspector of Schools. ‘There are no 
electoral wards in this town, Gurcharan Das, a pleader, is the 
President and discharges the duties excellently. Table No. XLV 
shows the income of the moni pay for the last few years. 
It is chiefly derived from octroi levied at from Rs. 1-9-0 to Rs. 
3-2-0 per cent. onthe value of almost all goods brought within 
municipal limits. 


The principal institutions of the town of Gurdaspur are the 
school and dispensary, both of which consist of several build- 
ings, the District Board Hall, the post office, and the Municipal 
Committee honee. The tahsil and thina buildings are close to 
the town. In front of the latter, there is a pacca tank, which 
is used. for bathing purposes by the natives. There are two 
sarais, one close to the dispensary and the District Board Hall, 
and the other at a little distance from the town, connected with 
the latter is a second large tank, There are two public gardens 
in the civil station, one onthe old parade ground, and the 
other on the site of the old village of Kotli. The sessions 
house is in the latter, There is a large encamping-ground, 
part of which has been converted into a garden, to the west 
of the town ; the staging bungalow used to stand on its edge, 
bot this has now been converted into a Munsiff’s Court, 
and the bungalow moved close to the Railway station, which is 
situated about a mile and a half from the town in the civil 
station. - : 

- A small old town founded by Bahrém Khan, one of the 
Generals of Akbar. It is situated cn the Kiran stream, six miles 
from Gurdaspur. Population, according to the census of 1891, 
2,804. It hastwo bazdrs,a grain market anda school-house, 
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\ 1891 | 2,604 Table No. Xi- 
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| | Report of 1881. 

Batala is the largest town in the district containing a popu- 
lation of 27,223 according to the census of 1891, and is situated 
about half a mile from the Amritssr-Pathinkot road and the 
Railway station. Jt was founded about the year 1465, during 
the reign of Bahlol Lodi by Réi Ram Deo, a Bhatti R&jpit on 
a piece of land granted by Tatar Khan, Governor of Lahore. 
Akbar gaveitin jigir to Shamsher Khan, his foster-brother 
who greatly improved and beautified the town, and built withont * 
it a magnificient tank, which still exists in good repair. Under 
the Sikh commonwealth, Eatdla washeld first by the Rémgarhias 
and, after their expulsion, bythe Kanhaiya confederacy. On 
their return from exile the Ramgarhia chiefs again recovered Lhe 
town and retained it till the rise of Ranjit Singh. After tho 
annexation of the Punjab, Batala was made the head-quarters 
of the district (subsequently transferred to Gurdds ur!, The 
town is completely surrounded by an old wall which is being 
replaced by A new one, with rates. There are several largo 
buildings and temples within the city walls, while outside the 
town are the massive tomb of Shamsher Khau, the honse 
known as the “ Anarkali” erected by Sher Singh, son of Ranjit 
Singh, who held Batéla in jayir, and Shamsher Khan’s tank, 
in the centre of which stands a picturesque pavilion which can 
only be reached by boat. Sher Singh's prlace has been leased 
for 99 years tothe Church Missionary Society, which has recent- 
ly built a fine building forthe Baring High School, im connec- 
tion with the Mission close by. Tho central portion of the rant 
is raiged to Bome height above the surrounding level, and it has 
; 7 The principal public 
buildings in the town or its immediate vicinity are the Town Hall 
the school house and the dispensary ; while by the «ide of the 
Amritsar-Pathankot road are the tahsil and thdnn, the post 
office, the sarai and rest-house, the zailghar, and Colonel 
Lake’s tank. At “ Andrkali” is o mission settlement occupied by 
the Church Mission Society, and the Church of England Ze nisin 
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Mission. Manufactures of cotton, silk and leather goods are car- 
ried on ona large scale, and the town is altogether in a flourish- 
ing condition, while the opening of the railway has made ita 
great sugar and grain market, though most of the trade is carried 
on neat the talsil outside the municipal limits. The principal 
manufatures are cotton cloth and svsi—a combination of silk 
and cotton—and to a smaller extent silk stuffs. Some of the 
coarser qualities of pasimina are also woven at Batéla, There 
- js also an encamping-ground with a good well. 


The Municipal Committee is of the Ind class and consists 
of 16 members, two of whom, the Assistant Surgeon and District 
Inspector of Schools, are appointed ex-officio, 3 including the 
Tabsildar are nominated and 11 are elected. The city is divided 
into electoral warda Its income for the last few years is shown 
in Table No. XLV, and is derived from an octroi tax levied on 
all goods brought into the town. There was a Board of 3 
Honorary Magistrates; but, owing to quarrels amongst the towns- 
people, denth vacancies on the Board have not been filled up 
and Biwa Amar Singh is the only member of the Board who is 
left. 


The population, as ascertained at the enumerations of 1868, 

; 1875, 1881 and 
| | 1801 is shown in 
'Wemales:! the Tar zit. It is 
difficult to ascer- 
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Census of 1875; but it was noted at the time that their 
accuracy was in many cases doubtful. The decrease in popu- 
lation, shown by each of the former successive enumerations, 
is said to be due to no special couse beyond those already dis- 
cussed in Chapter IIL A, The increase at the last Census is due 
to healthier seasons and the impulse pier to trade by the opening 
of the Railway. ‘The constitution of the by gaint by religion 
und the number of occupied houses are s 














own in ‘Table Noa. 
XLII. Details of sex will be found in Table No. XX of the 
census Report of 1891, The annual birth and death rates per 
mille of population since 1584 are given below, the basis of cal- 
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enlation being in every case the figures of the most recent Cen- 
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The actaal number of births and deaths registered during 
the last five years is shown in Table No. XLIV. | 


A large town of 5,750 inhabitants, situated on the banks of 
the river Ravi, 13 miles north-west of Batala. Babé Nanak, the 
firat Sikh Gurao, settled and died at the village Pakhoki opposite 
the modern town, and his descendants, the Bedis, continued to 
reside upon the same spot until the encroaching river swept 
away their village. They then crossed the stream, and built a 
new town, which they called after the name of their holy ancestor, 
The majority of the inhabitants still consist of Bedis. The town 
boasts of a handsome Sikh temple dedicated to Babé Nanak. 
This is called the Darbar Sahib (golden temple), and is a place 
of Sikh pilgrimage. It is resorted to by pilgrims from different 

arts of Indian just as is Beniras and the Ganges, &e. The 
following fairs are held yearly at the temple: Bisakhi, on the Ist 
Bisikh or 12th April; Biwalt, on the Diwali day of the year; 
Puranmishi in the mouth of Katak ; and Dhakian Sikhin on the 
2lst Phagan. Besides these fairs the pilgrims on several other 
occasions coma to Dari Nanak to see the sacrad temple, | 


In the years between 1744 to 1754 a.0., the descendants of 
Babi Ninak, who are called Bedfs, apse lands and laid the 
foundation of the town of Der& Nanak. Then they built a 
kacha temple on the spot where Baba Nanak used to sit or offer 
his prayers to God. Diwén Nanak Bakhsh, wazir to the Nawab 
of Harlar&bad Dekan, offered a sum of Rg. 50,000 for the build- 
ing of a brick temple. Subseqnently, Raji Chando Lal contri- 


r 


buted a large sum of money to its construction. In 1765 AD, 
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_ the conétruction of the temple began through the agency of Cheptse Vie 
Bedis. The work was finished in 1787 s.n. In 1525 “a.n., Tow, Munici- 

MahirajA Ranjit Singh offered a*handsome contribution for the lities and 

completion of the work, and it was completed in 1827 «-p., 

Rim Chand Kour, on the occasion of her succession to the Derk Niinak 

throne, caused a portion of the temple to be decorated with gold Town. 

leaf, 

- _ It had been the custom to select the mahants from a sect of - 

sidha (fagir) known as Uddsi. In 1738 a.v., at the time of the 

erection of the kacha temple, the Bedis appointed Sangat Bakhsh ; 

a Udisi sidh, as the mahant of the temple, and they bore the ex- 

penses of his support. After Sangat Bakhsh, his disciples one 

after the other succeeded to the appointment with the consent of 

the Bedis. This system lasted up to the succession of Bhagwan 

Das. On this death, in 1867, a dispute arose among the Bedis 

about the election of Rin Nath, ‘he matter was referred to a 

Civil Court. Since then the mahants considered themselves as 

‘independent. The following is a list of the mahonts, who held 

charge of the temple with dates of their succession :— 








Name, Date. 
Sangat Bakhsh ... ai 1768 a bp, 
Sant Ram ne Las 1708 ,, 
Him Ditta ‘ “at 1823 ., 
Hari Dita one oem 1835 it 
Bhagwin Dis .,.. ri 144 ,, 
Him Ratan : 


: a 1857 ,, 
Monthar Das ... =e 187 » the present mahant, 

At first the mahanfs were supported by the Bedis, but when 
the Sikhs became tho rulers of the Pan jib, the Rajis and Sardirs 
offered jigirs and presents for the maintenance of the shrine, 
In the Sikh time, there was a jigir of Rs. 12,000 granted to the 
temple, which was reduced by the British Government to 
Rs. 8,766. Subsequently, on the death of Ghagwin Das, a Jigir 
amounting to Rs. 2,602 was granted in perpetuity for the main- 
tetiance of the institution, the rest beg resumed. The present 
revenue of the jagir is Rs, 2,077 and is derived from the estates 
of Kila Nathu Singh and Kamalpur in Tahsil Gurddspur, the 
first-of which is also owned by the shrine, 

About 50 Sadhs and servants of the temple are daily 
fed, and travellers are also supplied with bread once a day. 
Besides the Mahnants there are several respectable and well 
known Bedi families in Dera Ninak. In the Sikh time, the 
Bedis of Dera Nanak enjoyed a jdgir of Rs. 2,00,000, and there 
was not a single family who had not some /ag/r. 


= 
The following are the present leading families in Deré 
Nénak :-— ; A 
Name of family. | Remarks, 
Baba Shib Diél Singh o« | Jégridir, Darbéri; Sub. 


Registrar and member of 
Municipal Committes, 


1 

be 4 
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Sundar Singh 


| Jagirdirs. Sant Singh is a 
ey pe a Tiarbiri and a meniber of 





Besides the above, mentioned Mahants there is a family of 
Mahants called ‘Uli SéhibwdlA Mahants.~ They also have des- 
conded from the sect of Sidhs called Udasi. They control a 
second temple, known as the Tali Sahib, from a large tah or 
shisham tree, which stood close to it. ‘This temple was erected 
by Baba Siri Chand, the son of Guru N annk Sibib. In 1269 
a.p., the temple was carried away by the Ravi, In place of this 
temple, the people constructed another on the other bank of the 

- river in the village of Mulowéli near the Fatehgarh road, 
but again moved tothe present building situated a short distance 
ontside the town to the north. These Mahants, ike the Mahants 
of the golden-temple, used to succeed with the consent of Bedis. 
Ishar Das, is the present Mahant of the institution. In the 
Sikh time a considerable fagir was granted, but it was redueed 
to Rs. 2,500 by the British Government Onthe death of Jamna 
Das, Mahant, a jagir of Re. 939 in manzah Chachariala, tahsil 
Batéla, was continued in perpetuity, the rest being resumed. 
It is dedicated to Siri Chand, son of Baba Nanak, and the 
founder of the Ud4si order of ascetica. The town also contains 
a precious relic in the shape of a coat, once worn by Ninak. 

Owing to disputes betweenthe regular Mahanteand the Bedis : 
the Jatter have recently actively pushed tia shrine and con- 
structed a free kitchen and opened aschool there. The disputes 
have for the time being at any rate being settled. The shrine 
is known as the Chola Sahib and is managed by a Committee of 
six Bedis. : 

The town is a collection of native houses with a mud wall, 
It has a large well paved bazir, a new police station, which 
replaces one washed away by the river, a police rest-house, 
sch 


“*'()  Manicipal Pe : 
a {| Jaigirdars. Ganda Smgh is 0 

paanda Singh | Darbér 5 Gurbakhsh Singh 
_ Gurbakhsh Singh ‘= || is his younger brother. 
; = ee Pi 
. Bhagwan Singh » | Jégirdér. oases ae 
ps Nihal Singh “| diigirdér, Member of Municipal 
. Committee. 
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thool-house, dispensary and Municipal Committee house. The 
Municipal Committee is of the 2nd class and consists of nine 
members, one ex-officio, the District Inspector of Schools, two 
nominated and six elected by the whole body of voters, Its 
income for the last: few years is shown in ‘Table No. XLY., andy 
is derived from an octroi tax levied on all goods brought into 
the town. There is a Sub-Registry office, of which Bawa Shib 
Dial Singh is in charge. The trade of the town was once 
considerable ; cotton and sugar being exported direct by river to 
Mooltan and Sukkur. The introduction of Railway communica- - 
tions has led to the decline of its commercial importance ; but 
it 18 still the centre of a considerable shawl embroidering 
industry. 
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It is difficult to ascertain the precise limits within which the 
enumeration of 1868 was taken. 





The figures for the population within municipal limits 
according to the census of 1868 are taken from the peblished 
‘tables of tha census of 1875, but it was noted at the time that 
their accuracy was in many cases doubtfal. ‘The constitution 
‘of the population by religion and the nomber 6f occupied houses 
are shown in Table No. XLII. The proportion of Stkhs is 
naturally very large owing to the sacred character of the spot. 
Tataila of sex will be found in Table No. XX of the Census 
Report of 1891. No separate statistics of births and deaths are 
published for the town. 


Situated onthe banksof the River Beds, anda place of 


prent smuctity amongst the Sikhs, having been founded by Gurn 


Arjan, who bonght the sile and builta town, which he called 
after his son and euceessor Hargobind. | 


The town consists of several brick-built houses and paved 
streets with indifferent drainage. 


Tt has three large bazirs, a police station, school-house, 


' dispensary, Manicipal Committee honse, and dharmsilsa. Popu- 


lation according to the census of 1891, 4.359. The Municipal 
Committee consists of nie member, of whom six are elected, 
two nominated and one ee-oficio, the District Inspector of 
Schools. 


The elected members are chosen by the whole body of 
voters and Rai Buta Mal, a retired Extra Assistant Commissioner, 
haa recently born nominated ns fh member bo try anid render 
the working of the Committee more satisfactory than it has been 
in the past. Its income for the last few years is shown in Table 
No, XLV, and is derived chiefly from octroi tax levied on all 

oods brenght into the town, The trade of the town Was once 
‘considrrable. ,Cotton and sugar being exported, the latter im 
Jarge quantities direct by river to Sukkar. But it has fallen off 
since the introduction of rnilway communications. Tt is still, 
however, one of the principal seats, of the money-lenders of the 
district, while there ‘4 a considerable local manufacture of 
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at the time that their accuracy was in many cases doubtful: 


The constitution of the population by religion and the 


number of occupied houses are shown in Tabla No. XLHI. 


Details of sex will be found in Table No. XX of the Census 


available, 


Fatehyarh* ia a small town of 4,899 inhabitants, sitnated on 
ars oe Amritsar to Dera Nanak, in the Sub-Collectorate 
re atila, he town itself is an unpretentions collection of native 

ouses without any building of importance, except the remains 
oe ne brie Kanheya fort raferred to below, and a handsome 
“s urdwara built by Rini Chand Keur, which has a grant of 
8. J00 in Mauzah Awiéin close by. It has a single bazér, a 


police station, Mission sehnallinwe, Jtcc.. ingle Gnzir, m 
Baminitenc. ‘neice school-liouge, dispensary and Municipal 


Report of 1891. No separate figures for births or deaths are 
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himself a house and planted a garden 


outside the town, and acquired much land in the neighbourhood, 

Tho school has in recent venra bee = ee . | 
have « amall branch here. There n made overto the Batéls Mission who 
members of a learned Moulvi's family, also ®& mall school, presided over by 


for the popu- 


but it was noted 
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ascertained atthe Cuapeer VE 
enumerations of Towns. Munici- 
1868, 1875, 1881  palities and 
and 1891, is . : 
shown in the © Fatehgath town. 
niargin. Details 
of sex will be 
found in Table 
No. XX of the 
Census Report 
et. Oe bees, 
| A-small rural town of 3,798 inhabitants situate in the ‘Town of Bukho 
Sub-Collectorate of Shakargarh. The houses are, for the most Chak. 
part, built of sun-dried bricks, but the streets are paved and the 
drainage good, while the bazdra contain numerous pakka shops. 
A large pakka tank -was constructed but has never held water 
properly. Asardiis being huilt by a retired native Cavalry 
Officer’s widow, and the town is flonrishing*owing to the trans- 
frontier trade for which it is the most prominent entrepét in the 
district. There is a trade registration post here. The popula- 
SSS Saas -|~—Ct(iétt00 a8 ascertain- 
ed at the enumer- 
ations of I8éé, 
1875, 1881 and 
1891 iashown in 
the margin. De- 
tails of sex will be 
found in Table 
No. XX of the 
Census Report of 
1581. 
A small rural town of 1,468 inhabitants picturesquely Darman Town. 
situated on the banks of the Pabbi stream in the Sub-Collectorate 
‘of Shakargarh. Like Sukho Chak most of the houses are 
kacha, built of sun-dried bricks. The streets are, however, 
hte paved end the 








Limits of ennomer- Year of 
ation. Consus, |e ereone- | Males. 
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Limits of enomer- | Year of The | population 
ation, © | Consus, as ascertained at 
the enumera- 











= re tions of 1868 
1881 eis |} 1875, 1881 and 
—— — | | 1891 is shown 








1868} 1,761 in the margin, 
1875 | 1,007 thse iad as, . 
1881] 1,618 | 


1s91-| 1,468 

“This town is the seat of a» considerable colony of pahari 
Mahdjans, who have enriched the town with a very fine pakka 
temple. A district rest-house will shortly be built here, and 
it is proposed to locate another police station near the town for 
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the more adequate protection of the north of the Shakargarh 
tahsil from the trans-border marauding gangs of thieves. De- 
tails of sex will be found in Table No. XX of the Census Report 
of 1881, 

A small place of 1,395 inhabitants situated in the Sub- 
Collectorate of Shakargarh. The houses are for the most part 
kacha, but the streets are paved, with pakka drains. The place 
isnotofanyimportance. It hasathana, police rest-honse, schoal- 
house, and post office, and is the residence of an Udisi Mahant 
who has a good house and garden. The population as ascertain- 

—— 3 i =| edat theenumer- 
Limits “ef ees Mas Of porsons.| Males, [Fomales| ations of 1868, 
STAI beeocs 1875, 1891 and 

1508 | 2,019 | | 18391 is shown iv 
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Whole town an 188 | 1.452 the margin. De- ° 
er = tails of sex will 
186 2,019 | ke found in table 
tae | aes No. XX of the 
1891 | 1,895 Census Reportof 


: 158]. 

*Snjinpur is a place situated at the foot of the hills, in the 
Sub-Collectorate of Pathinkot, its inhabitants being principally 
Kashmiris who are engaged in making shawls. Population 
according to the census of 1891, 5,796. ‘The town is notin a 
thriving condition. In it, or clozs to it, are the Punjab Sugar 
Works factory, already noticed at page 56, the dispensary, 
school-honse, police chauki, post office, and Municipal Committee- 
house. The streets are paved, with pakka drains, and the 
houses are for the mest part pakka. The Bari Doib Canal runs 
close to it. The Municipal Committee consists of nine members, 
six elected and three nominated, including Mr. J. Herdon, the 
President and the District Inspector of Schools er-oficio. The 
third nominated member 1s Réja Azim Beg, the representative 
of the once royal house of Mohammadan Pathinia Réjpaits 
of Shahpur. There are no electoral wards in this town, Its 
income for the last few years is shown in Table No. XLV and 
is chiefly derived from octroi levied on all goods brought into 
the town. “Sujinpur is the sent of a considerable shawl-weaving 
industry, and of a sugar refinery and rom distillery called the 
Punjab Sngar Works factory. It also is the local collecting 
centre forthe rice, turmeric, and other products of the hills 
below which it lies. The population as ascertained at the 





* Sojdnpar was the residence of the late Mr. Francis Halsey, those name 
will always be connectod with industrial enterpriss in the Gurdagpar district, 
Near Sujanpor are some mango gardens and Sikh bdrddarts, the former summer 
residences of Bikh Sardirs. On the banks of the Hasli Canal and close by the 
wwrn, rons the Biri Doib Canal, In the girdens Mr. Haleny started n silk 
filatore; nnd there initiated the boys of the Kashmiri shawl-weayore in the art 
of winding milk; their nimble fingera already accustomel to the shdwl-wearing 
soon learnt the #ilk-winding. On the Biri Doib Canalo largo sugar-mill worked 
by water-pc Was get up. : 

The flature waa transferred to Midhopur, but has now ceased to exist, and 
the sngar-till worked by the Punjab Sugar Works Company is atill in existence, 
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enumerations of 
| 1S63,1875 108), 
; }-and J891 is 
rant ‘Persoug.} Males. Females. shown in the 

| margin, The 
figures for the 
population with- 
in municipal 
limits, according 
to the census 
of 1868, are 
taken from the 
published tables 
of the census of 
the 1875 ; but 16 
was noted at the 
time that their 


Litnita of enumer- | 
ation, 
+ 





1865 6,565) 2903] 2,663 
1881 | 6,020) 3,229] 2,510 





Municipal limits, 1881 | 08 . =) accuracy was in 


many Cas e@& 
5.708 | 3,043) 3,753] doubtful. 


- 
ny i 
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The constitution of the population by religion and the 
numberof occupied houses are shown in Table No. XLII. 
Details of sex will be found in Table No. XX of the Census 
Report of 1891. No separate statistics of births and deaths 
are available. 

A flourishing town, with-a population of 4,749, situated at 
the foot of the hills and near the head of the Bari Doib, It ts 
the terminus of the rail road from Amritsar to Dalhousie and 
Kangra, the remaining distance lymg through the hills, and 
being performed by fonga as far as Dunera and Shahpur, res- 

tively, and thence on by doolie, The antiquities of Pathan- 

ot are fully described by General Cunningham in lis Reports 
of the Archmological Survey, V, 158—55, aud XIV, 115—19 and 
135—86, (See also V 145—152, and his Ancient Geography of 
Indis, 14—34). ‘The town itself is a collection of brick-built 
houses. It has more than one bazir, a grain market, a thana, 
tahsil, school-house, dispensary, xailghar, post office, Municipal 
Committee-house, a large dik bungalow and a district reat- 
house, There is also an encamping ground with a sarai and a 
good well. ‘The streets are all paved, and there 1s good drain- 
age. ‘The Municipal Committee consists of nine members, six 
sinoted and three nominated, including the ‘'ahsildér-who is 
President and District Inspector of Schools. The town is not 
divided into wards, Its income for the last few years is shown 
in Table No. XLV, and is derived chiefly from octroi levied on 
all goods brought into the town. Pathankot is the seat of a 


considerable loi and shawl-weaving. industry, and lies at the 


point where the trade routes from the hills of Obamba, Nurpur, 
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sie , nd Keagre © 

unite and enter 

the plains.. Its 

commercial im- 

portance has de- 

veloped consider- 

ably of  Jate 

years. The po- 

pulation as as- 

certained at the : 

enumerations of 

1868, 1875, 1831 

and 1891 is Te 

shown in the 

entero Sl Lr er ———___' margin, : 
Itis difficult to ascertain the precise limits within which 

the enumeration of 1868 was taken, Tho figures for the popn- 

lation within municipal limits according to the census of 1868 are 

taken from the published tables of the census of 1875 ; but it 

was noted at the time that their accuracy Was in many cases 

doubtful. The constitution of the population by religion and 

the number of occupied houses are shown in Table No. XLII. | Ms 

Details of sex will be found in Table No. XX of the Census 

Report of 1891. The birth and death statistics will be found 

iu Table No. XLIV. 


Narot town. A small rural town, situate in the Sub-Collectorate of 
Pathankot, with a population of 4,283. It lies in the trans-Révi 
tract, half way between the Réivi and the hills, and is the » 

Principal mart in the fertile submontane belt known ag 

Chak Andar. The town itself is a collection of kacha houses 

built of sun-dried bricks, and inclndes a thana, police rest-honse, 

school-house, and dispensary. It forms the logal collecting 
centre for the products of the hills below which it lies. The ; 
population as ascertained at the enumerationa of 1868, 1875, \ 
i . 1881 and 189] 
18 Shown in the — 
margin. Details 
of. sex will be 
| found in Table 
No. XX of the 
Census Report 
of 1881, No 
separate statis- 
tics of births or 
. deaths are avail- 

—————— LCC, | 

Town of Dalhousie. About 15 miles east of the Ravi the: main Himalayan range, 
here locally known asthe Jodth-ki-Dhér, turns due westward, 
and after running for afew miles in this direction, breaks off 
into rugged spurs, which slope down towards the river bed, On 
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the snmmits and slopes of the three last peaks lies the sani- 
tarium of Dalhousie. It is 52 miles north-west (by road) from 
Pathinkot and 75 from Gurdiispur, and has an elevation of 
6,740 feet above the sea. The tops of the higher hills have 
en elevation of nearly 8,000 feet. ‘lhe project for the formation 
of asanitarium in these hills originated with Lieutenant-Colonel 
Napier (now Lord Napier of Magdala) in 1851. Observations 
of climete and temperature were talzen in 1852, and in the 
following year an arrangement was made with the ltaja of 
Chamba, by which the propesed site containing some four square 
miles'of aren was transferred to the British Government, com- 
msation being made by the reduction of the Raja's tribute 
fom Ks. 12,000 to Rs. 10,000. The area thus transferred 
inclnded the plateanx of Katalagh, Potrain, Tera? Bakrota and 
Bhangora, being the three extreme peaks of the range, and the 
upper portion of two of the lower pane This arrangement 
was completed in 1854. The name of Dalhousie was adopted 
at the suggestion of Sir Donald McLeod. The new station was 
at once marked off into sites, rounds were traced out, and rules 
laid down for forest conservancy and sanitation. Two or three 
houses eyen were built, but here matters stopped, and nothing 
was done by way of systematic occupation of the site until 1860. 
In that year it was attached to the Gurdaspur district ; orders 
were given for widening the road from the plains and for the 
tale of building sites. In the following year building commenc- 
edin earnest, and in 1866 about four hundred acres on another 
spur of hill, that of Balan, lying to the north-west, was acquired 
from the Chamba State for the erection of barracks. hia wag 
paid for by a further reduction of the Rija’s tribute hy Rs. 2,000 
coy at The additional area was attached to the Gurdaspur 
district by Punjab Gazette Notification No. 1518 of 14th June 1867. 
It was not, however, till 1868 that troops were located at Balin, 
Meanwhile houses had sprung up ‘in all directions, and the 
popularity of the station once established rapidly increased. @ 
The scenery is of a very differont kind to that of Murree 
and Simla, Dalhousie is more emphatically a mountain station 
than either of those places. At Murree the rounded ontlmes 
of the sandstone hills lend a softness to the scene, which is here 
replaced by the sterner grandeur of the Himalayan range, which 
towers immediately above the station. The highest point in 
Dalhousie is only 180 feet higher than the highest point in 
Murree, but the granite formation of its hills gives to the latter 
an appearance of ruggedness and grandeur which the northern 
station wants. At Murree and Simla the ranges of snowy 
mountains form a distant background in the panorama; whereas 
Dalhousie stands upon a spur of the snowy range itself. The 
heater peak of Dain Kund, upwards of 4.000 feet in height, 
othed with pine forests and capped with snow far on into the 
sulnmer, rises immediately above the station to the east; anv 
beyond this lie the peaks of the Dhaula Dhar covered with 
perpetual snow, which shut in the Kangra valley to the north 
and stretch onwards into Kullu, while the giant peaks of the 


Town of Dalbousie, 
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Chapter VIF correct Himalayas directly front the station on the north. Mur- 
Tow ici? ree mukps up in prettiness what it wants In gr ndeur, but for 
real mountain scenery cannot for a moment be compared to its’ 
eri southern rival. The approach to Dalhousie is bya very im- 
Town of Dolhousie. different road, which winds in the most fatiguing manner for 

the traveller, along the bare and rugged mountain side. But, 
as Dalhousie is approached, splendid trees shelter the pathwa 
and the various crests of the hills on which the station stands 
are embowered in the thickest foliage. This is mainly of onk, 
except at Itakrota, where the cedar and the pine are more 
common. The oak, however, at this sanitariam grows to a 
great height, ind is a very stutely tree, very unlike in form to. 
its congener (the Quercus semirarpifolia) in’ the neighbouring 
hill station Dharmsila. Tho views from Dalhouise are- 
superb, but these are not seen in all their heanty until the rains 
have set in, ‘for the bare eannt hls of the wenrer ranges 
are wanting in the elements of the pietnreaqne. When, 
however, the continual rains have clothed their sides with @ 
delicate green mantle, and their lowor depths are concealed 
with deep blue and purple mists, the landscape. then becomes 
very heautiful, for, towering above these sinnllor ranges are the 
lofty heights of the Chamba peaks, which attuin to an altitude’ 
of over 20,000 fest, their crests being covered with perpetual 
snow. The chief resorts for picnics and pleasure gatherings are 
the thick woods of the Kala Top and Dain Kund_ above the 
Bakrota hills, from which superb views of the sanitarinm and 
the nei¢hbouring hills nre to be obtained, Dalhousie if Ae 
remarkable for its fine bracing climate ns it is for its beantifal 
scenery, atid it is the only Punjab lill station into which cholera 
has never yet intruded. The names of the lill crests on which 
Dalhousie rests are Bakrota, Tira, Potrain, aud Kattalag, in which 
last isthe bazdr. ‘The cantonments lie lower down again at 
Balin, and still further down is Bani Khet, where a detachment 
ofGritish Reviment remains for the sammer months. Within 
the station the highest point isthe summitof Bakrota, the most 
eastern of the tliree main peaks. 

This obtains an elevation of 7,687 feet above the sen. Tira 
the middle peak, is 6,874 feet, and Potrain, the third, is slightly 
lower still, The Bakrota and Tira peoks are mostly of a 
granitoid-gneiss formation, ‘The formation of Potrain is of 
schist. To this fact Dalhousie owes one feature im which, 1f in 
none other, it has the advantage of Murree. The soil ia so porous 
that, even immediately after the heaviest rain, the roads are 
always dry and pleasant to walk Sie On the other hand, the 
slope of the hills is very steep, and building sites are scarce 

When the station wns first formed water was brought in 
an open channel froma stream fed by springson Dain Kund; 

. but when the cantonment was formed at Balén, the Military 
Works Department built a dam across the stream above the 
municipal water-course, erected large reservoirs, and brought the 
water into the station m iron pipes. The inhabitans of the 
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civil station are therefore now often dependent on the overflow 
from the military pipe at the church, but a scheme for a regular 
water-supply for the station; at a cost of Rs, 60,429, has just been 
sanctioned, to mect the cost of which the Municipal Ccmmittes 
has raised a loan of Rs. 56,000, the balance being the cost of the 
establishment, which has been remitted by Government in con- 
‘sideration of the special circumstances of the place. The water 
will be taken out of the Lohali stream at two points, one above 
and one at the same level as the military water-course, aud the 
whole station will in this way be efficiently commanded. The 
town containaa court-house, branch treasury, post office, dis- 
pensary, church, a good bazir, and several hotels. The church is 
centrally situated atth« western end ef tho Bakrota hill, just 
whore the road from Pathankot enters the station. In 1867 the 
station was erected into a municipality wider Act AV of thut 
year. The Momnicipal Committee is of first clase powers and 
consistsat present of the Deputy Commissioner as President, 
Assistant Commissioner as Vice-President, Civil Surgeon, Station 
htaff Officer and five other members, two of whom represent the 
visitors and three the honse-holders. 

All are appointed by Government on the nomination 
ofthe Deputy Commissioner. The sources of income are a 
horse and pony tax, a tax npon house property, a conservancy 
tax ond a water-rate also levied bya percentage on honse rents, 
The land revenne assessed on the station has also just been 
assigned tothe Committer. (The income from all sources for the 
ast few years is shownin Table No. XLV. Thercis an Assiat- 
ant Commissioner tucharge of the station during the season, 
whois also Vice-President of the Municipal Committee. The 
Commissioner of the Lahore Division also makes the station his 
head-quartera during the summer montha.* The population as 
aécertained at the enumerations of 1868, 1875, 188) and I891 is 

shown in the 
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The enumerations of 1868, 1881 and 1891 were: made in the 
* A useful “ Guide to Dalhousie * was published in 1872 by Mr. Hutchinson, 

the Assistant Commissioner, in charge of the station, and hax recently been 


revised by Mr. Roge, Assistant Commissioner. 
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winter, when the station was practically empty. The constitu- 


tion of the population by religion and the number of the oceupied 
houses are shown in Table No. XLIIL. Details of sex will be 


found in Table No. XX of the Census Report of 1891. 


Within recent years the number of troops sent up to Baldn 
has been largely increased, and in J801 the strength of the 
European garrison was nearly 1,500 men, all of whom belonged 
to the Lahore district. The improvement of the provincial 


road as far as Dunera for wheeled traffic has greatly facilitated. 


access to this the grandest and healthiest of the Punjab hill 
station, and it is hoped that in a few years the remaining 
distance of 23 miles by the military camel road will be render- 
ed jit for carts, when the present transport difficaltics will 
disappear. 


A cantonment in the hills, 14 miles below Dalhonsie, and 
the head-quarters of the 4th Gurkhas. It has a small bazar and 
a dik bungalow, termed the “ Mimdl dék bungalow,” which is 
situate on the Dalhousie road, about a mile from the station. 
There is no Municipal Committee .or any public institution, It 
is more a military cantonment than a town. The population 
as ascertained at the enumerations of 1868, 1881 and 1891 is 

2 shown in the margin; the 2nd 
og Ala. | | Battalion was then absent on 
Census, | Persons| Males, [Females. Field Service, or the retuin 

| would have been higher. The 
_ constitution of the population 
1,032) 695) 837) by religion and the number of 
ber | occupied honses are shown in 
| SAY) Lees) 6) Table No. XLII. Details of 
1801 ... | 2603] 1,873 6390) sex will be found in Table No. 
~ a | 06K XK of the Consus Reportof 1891. 
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1868 .., | 











The land on which the cantonment was built aggregating 
230 acres was acquired by purchise from the Chamba State 
in 1866, payment being made by reduction of the annual tribute 
Ny Us. 3,000 (and the area was attached to the district b 
otification No, 1518). In 1886 a 2nd Battalion of the 4 
Gurkhas was raised, and an additional area of 295 acres was 
acquired for an extension of the cantonment by a farther reduc- 
tion of the tribute by Ks. 1,200 a year. A Cantonment Magistrate 
has recently been appointed to the station and a emall church is 
under construction, 


_ _A-small ancient town, with a population of 1,762, situated 
in the lower range of the hills on the left bank of the River Ravi. 
The town consists of thatched honses, the main street is paved 
and the drainage is fair. It has a single bazér, police station, 
school-house, rest-house and encamping ground, A portion of 
the Kashmir trade, and especial); tharwhich deals with honoy 
and cinnamon, passes through Shahpur, | 
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*» At Shahpor are the picturesque rains of a fine old stone fort, 
one bastion of which is still occupied as the dik bungalow which 
over-hangs the river in the most dangerous manner, 

The fort was the capital of the former Shahpur dynasty, 
which was a Muhammadan branch of the Rajput line of Nirpur, 
and from it very fine views of the hills up the valley of the Révi 
are obtained. It was destroyed after Ram Siogh’s risin g in 
1848. From Shahpur a road runs to Rénipokar, where it joins 


the Pathankot road at Dalhousie; and another road runs to 
Busauli on the Ravi. This road runs through picturesque 
valleys and over pine clad summits, and in part along the sides 
of precipitous hills which run down sheer into the Ravi. The 
river here winds between hills on which may he seen the ruins 
of the Thain and other forts, and has many of the features of a 
miniature Rhine. Where the hills run back from the river there 
is the fertile Phangota valley with its fine trees. A banian tree 
in this village itself is famous for its size, and its massive 
branches are supported by its dependent roots only, as the 
trunk has disappeared. The Shahpur fort was once the refugo 
oftherebel Rim Singh; and from the road to Dalhousie can 
stillbe seen the white monument erected on the summit of a 
hillock to the memory of two officers who were killed in the 
engagement between Rim Singh's troops and ours. ‘The popula- 
SSS tion 88 gsscer- 

| | tained at the 
fonumer- | fond Persons, Males, |Females.| enumerations of 
‘(etree 1868, 1875, 1881 
and 13891 ig 
shown in the mar- 
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Table No. II1,—showing RAINFALL. 
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Table No. V, showing the DISTRIBUTION of POPULATION. 
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Table No. IX, showing MAJOR CASTES and TRIBES. 
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